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BOOK IV. 

Sfitlmehify IVdrr s and Trade :f tin* French ,m, '; 
the Eajl ladies * 

r T 1 HE ancient Gauls, a! mo ft always Jlneient mm* 

fy. if w Ith each other, had no luimttt \f tmr:< 
other intercourfe but fuch as might be puree in France* 
iuppule to t me placeamui: gihvagena- 
tbns, whole wants are always very few* Their connec- 
tions abroad were (till more circumscribed. Some mrnga- 
tor, s Irons Vannes carried earthen^ ware" to Great IBritajn^ 
which they bartered there for dogs, Haves, pewter, and 
La's. ^ Such of thefe articles as they could not diipofe of 
in their own country, were conveyed to Mar fellies, and 
there exchanged for wines, ft lifts, and fpice, which were 
brought thither by merchants from Italjh or Greece* 
This kind of traffic was not carried on by all the Gauls, 
From CaMarh* account, it would appear, that the inhabit 
tarns ol fi'eJgia had prohibited the importation of all foreign 
commodities, as tending to corrupt their morals* They 
* 0L * A thought 
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thought their own foil fufficicntly fruitful to snfwer all 
their wants* The police cf the Celtic and Aqmtnnian 
Gauls was net fo llri£h In order to be in a fituatiori to 
purebtife thole foreign commodities which they could be 
fop plied with from the Mediterranean, a pafi: on for which 
daily enc'rcafcd, this people applied themfdmdoildy to 
a kind cf labour which they had never thought of before j 
they picked up with great care nil the gold dull that was 
brought down with the land along the ii reams of fetcral 
-of their rivers* ' 

‘ Though the Romans had neither a turn for trade, nor 
held, it in any kind of'efumatioD, it neeeiTarily Increafecl 
in 'Gaul, after they hadTubdued, ; and in foine meafitre 
civilized it. Sea-ports were opened at Arks, Narhonne, 
''Bordeaux, and other places* Magnificent roads were 
every where made, the ruias of which we ftilibeholcl with 
aftoniilimcnt. . Every navigably riyerB,ad:ItscaHipait'y' i ;of ; : 
roer»Th..ants^|;f.o 

and whovunderrthe general denomination : of Saules# '.\y ‘ere 
. the 'ageBts/and'fpniTg's of a general circulation. ' 

: .THrsi'xifing • Tpint was checked 'by the inroads of.' the 
, Franks' and other Tdt&raus' naiionsY'riqj wds it; ; reilore'd ' 
'to: i tsf forme r act ivity:, oven ,wh en , t b efe to b h ei rs ; jb ad e ft a - 
'liliihedvthe'mfelves in their conqiieRs. To ''tb.eir, ; Rivaga 
.fury fucceedVtf art unbounded: pailibir hr ' wesijftb j ; td'grati* 
:;Iy; : whi.ch',''t'hey '• had 'ttedurfe.;-td- ’every, kind' pf;dppmh'dii* ' 
Every boat that catno to a town was to. ■ph : y ' , fo m nth ' for 
ft&tranije* lb' much for the iaJute, lb much for : the: bridge., 
ib much far approaching the (bore, (h much for anche- 
: rage* ;fb rsa'uchTor :■ leave, to unload, and fp much for .the 
i! ore-room: ■*« Land carriages were not more favourably 

treated 

Merchants were .oldiged to pay Tefides,'' jive or : fix other 
.taxes, before they -were allowed to expeie to file v hat they had 
:'tHought toXiiarket* ' BiFcotirage'dhy thefe abides, they preferred 
: ’inactivity fofinevdtable'ruin j . in eoniequence of which, there was 
a total fiagnation of trade. ■ 

In order to open again the fourccs of commerce, they inf utn~ 
ted Airs in the Seventh century. Tliefe were annual cr penodi- 
tal markets, where merchants enjoyed a great many privilege's 
■and immunides, which were confined to certain times and 
places. This mage bey. an at Sc Leri?, and icon ibreacl 
i iiroughout the refr of the kingdom. 
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treated, and were expafed to the infulferable tyranny of 
cuftom-houfe officers, who were difperied all over the- 
country. Thefe exceiles were earned fo far, that fome- 
times the goods brought to market did not fetch enough 
to pay the preliminary ex peaces. A total diicourageinent 
Avas/thel'neceff^ry confeq lienee of fuch eaorhiities* ^ ^ ' 

Clolilers , 'fob$i became, the only places where indtifcry 
.prevailed, and mmufa.&ures were carried on* 1 he monks 
were not then corrupted by idlenefs, intrigue^ and de- 
bauchery. Ufeful labours' filled up the vacancies cf an 
edifying and retired life. Tfte moil humble and rob nil 
of them {hared the toils of agriculture with their fervants.' 
Thole to whom nature hath imparted lefs ftrength, or more 
miderdancii.ig, applied themteives to the cultivation of 
-. the forlorn and abandoned arts. All of them, ia faience 
and retirement, hvere engaged in the fervice of their cotm- 
try, whole fu bilance their face offers have inceruntly. de- 
voured, and dill orbed its tranquillity... 

-Bagpbert routed a little, the fpirit. of his countrymen in 
the, . feyenth, .century,; Fairs were presently opened,' to 
,/; whic , h'tlie-'Sakons : ''’flocked with tin pnd lead from ' Eng-* 
land ^ tlie Jews with jewels, and gold or Slyer plate ; the 
Sclav on ians with all the metals of the north ; traders from 
Lombardy, Provence, and Spain, with the commodities 
of their refpedive countries, and thofe they, received from 
Africa, Egypt, and Syria ; and merchants of every pro- 
vince in the kingdom, with whatever their foil and their, 
in dairy afforded. Unfortunately this.'profpexity was of a ' 
A 2 ill or t 

The little vigour which this expedient* bad hi it felly but ufe- 
ful in its confequences, had given to trade, was again defiroyed 
by calamities of ail kinds, with which the whole ft; ire was affile- 
; ted aim oil without , . interruption. Barbarity was ' perpetuated, 
-and.fometimbs encreafed, by -every.- revolution, . At laftXewhf 
XI . whofe evil genius happily could not .do an injury to indivi- 
duals, but what eventually tended to the public good, humbled 
the Grandees, who had Eared the kingdom among themfelyes, 
and gave vigour ro th^- lav. s. 

The people being delivered from the dominion of their 
petty tyrants,; and’ prof e^bdby : their foi^reign, di’fcovered both 
acuvkv. and induitry during the reigns of Lewis XII, and Fran- 
cis; ;L ; The manufactures ; of the ' rhatipn’ifuade fame ■' ' progrbfs 
:hnd .her. corns, ;her. wines, . ’ her oAndies, werr in re*. 

;;queii ? " and imported of Eidope, 7' ' ’ 'd 
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fhort duration 5 It di [appeared under indolent kings, but 
’’revived tinder Charlemagne. 

That prince, who might without Hatter? he ranked 
with the great eft men recorded in hifiory, had lie not 
been fometiroes influenced by fanguircary fchemes of con* 
quell, and fullied with ads of peritcution and tyranny, 
teemed to follow the footfteps of thofe Sri! Romans, who 
made rural labours a relaxation from the fatigues of war. 
He applied hirafelf to the care of his vail domains, with 
that elofenefs and attention which would hardly be ex- 
peeled from the mod: affiduous man In a private Ration* 
All the great men of the Hate followed his example, and 
devoted tkercfelves to hufuandry, and to tilde arts, which 
attend, or are immediately connc&d with It. From that 
period the French had plenty of their own productions 
to barter, and could with great e&fe make them circulate 
■’ throughout the immenfe empire 'inliicik\yr& . 

to their derninion, 

.'•' ; Sd:'toiiffii%.a {kuatsom prefented affefli aHurement, 

: to the Normans to bid ulge the incli nation they had for 
’.■piracy,.- Thcfe barbarians* accuftomed to feekfroro pluu« 
tier -that- wealth which; .-their foil didnotaFbrd, '/pquicicl- 
: out of. their inhofpftable climate in' qpeft.of booty;- ■ They 
fell'.' upon. all. the lea-coalls,,/ but molt Eagerly upon thofh, 
■ of, 'France, v which promifed the richclt 
■■vag.es'' they committed, the cruelties they tf^eteifed,. the' 
■flames they kindled,- for a whole centtlryv-io'-thofe fertile- 
’■provinces, cannot be- rernsthbred without -horror. 
ling that fatal period, they thought of nothing but bow to 
cfcape fiavery or death. There was no communication 
'between 1 . the nations, and consequently, no trace. 

vln the: 'mean time, the nobles intrufed;.-with the ad-. '■ 
xninlit ration of the provinces, had infenfibly made them- 
Selves mailers of them, and had .found means to, make 
their authority hereditary. They had not, indeed, thrown, 
©S' all dependence on the head of the empire ; but* under 
the model! appellation of vqffhls^ they were not much lets 
formidable to the Hate than the king in the neighbour- 
hood of its frontiers. They were confirmed in their u- 
furpationsat the memorable sera when the feeptre was re- 
moved from the family of Charlemagne to that of the Ca- 
•.pets., From, that time there were no more national af* 

fexnblies., 
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re»M«. » *••*. "V£»°dTS””^fi£; 
rfiSw-k. ™ 

“ ;" d t l. La E„d anarchy. ■ lodaBry is ibe. 

©ccatoned b> l ** e ®. _ j -.-vreffiis is £bmuch*s fervituas. • 

child ofpcace; noth^g dep iles^U ^ ^ ^ 

G - ei ” U bn nS a U nd nehhetof thefe can fubSft where there is 

emma ' :: j x T v - ■„ a liroH^er re'cettrnieitdatipn ot 

rt pr t v P o- mo^luliy proves the rights of mankind than 
S^:^i ofUrkl ag With fuccefs to enrich bar- 
barous racers. entertained tome fufpi- 

pwer of mc ^ p - pt y up U t he calamities of monarchy. 
£38 Se S introduced trade into the 1>- 
lem of ™«rement. Before his time it was only the ope- 
Sn of chance and of circamftances. He; brought it 
K der the regulation of dated laws, and he htmfed drew 


up {ilit Uc 


regulation oi uaieu > a 

winch have fervedas a model for thole .hat 

have fi nee been enacted. . ■■■:, 

.. Thefe Hrll fteps led. the .way. to meafures of great im~ 
, 0 Ctat 5 ce. The old law, which forbade the expur anon a. 
U pxoduaions of the kingdom, was ftlH .in force, and a. 
iricnlture was difeburaged by this abfurd prohibuwn. 
This wife monarch removed thefe fatal impediments} ex- 
peeling, not without reafon, that a free exportation would, 
reftorf to the nation thofe creatures which his imprudent 

expedition to Afia had lavhhed. 

Some political events feconded thefe falutary views. 
Before'the reign of St Lewis, the kings hadbut few ports 
on the ocean, and noneon the Mediterranean. I he 
northern coafts were divided between the Counts of Flan* 
ders and the Dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Bre- 
tagne } the reft belonged to the Lnglifh. l.Momhcra 
coafts were pofteffed by the Counts ot loulouf;, and the 
Kings of Majorca, Arragon, and Caftile. By this par- 
tition. the inland provinces had little or no eoatmuntca- 
A a ' *‘ba 
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non with the foreign markets. The union of the county 
of Touloufe with the crown removed this great obftacle, 
at lead for that part of the French territory. 

' Philip the fon of St Lewis, defirous of improving this 
kind of conqtieft, endeavoured to draw to Ni'fmes, a city 
under his jurifdi&ion, part of the trade carried on at 
Montpellier, which belonged to the King of Arragon. 
The privileges he granted produced the defired effect 3 
but he Toon found it to- be an object of fmall importance. 
The Italians fuppHed the kingdom with fpices, perfumes,, 
filks, and all the rich Huffs of the Eaft> The arts had 
not made fuch prog refs in France as to enable them to 
afford their' own manufactures in exchange 3 and the pro- 
dnee of agriculture was' not fuffident to defray fo many ar- 
ticles cf luxury. So dears confumption could only be 
fupported by ready money, and' there was- but little ' in 
■ the kingdom,, especially fince the; Grufades, though, France 
was not ib -poor as moft of- the other'; European nations.; 

, Philip, furnamed 1 c Bel, was Tenfiblc'bf tliefe truths^ 
he found means to improve agriculture/ To us to anfwcr ; 
the': demands of foreign importations, 3 and; thefe he redu- 
ced, by eftabltfhihg new rnamifaflures, and improving .the 
old ones. Under this reign the mini dry underto k, for 
: the .fir ft time, "to guide the hand of the art iff,, and to direft 
his labours. The breadth, the quality, arid the drafting 
of the cloths was fixed 3 the exportation of wool was pro* 
Mbited, which the neighbouring nations catne topurchafe, ■ 
In order to manufaclure it. Thde were the heft mea- 
sures; that could be taken in thofe times, of ignorance. 

Since that period, the arts advanced in their progrdlq 
in proportion to the decay cf feudal tyranny. The French, 
However, did not begin to form their tafte till the timo ; 
■of their expeditions into Italy. They were dazzled with . 
a thoufand new objects that preferred themfelyes at Ge- 
noa, Venice, and Florence, The ft ri Cine Is observed by 
Anne of Bretagne, under the reigns of Charles VIII. and 
Lewis XII. at firft reftrained the conquerors from giving; 
full fcope to their propenftty for imitation 3 but no footi- 
$r had Francis L called up the women to court, no foon- 
or had Catherine of Medicis croffeti the Alps, than the 
great affe&ed an elegance unknown fi nee the ftrft founda- 
tion of the monarchy* The whole nation was kd by this : 

a.LHu'i: g 
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alluring example of luxury and the Improvement a ima- 
nufa&ures was the natural confe quence. 

From Henry II* to Henry IV. the civil wars, the un- 
happy divlfions about religion, the ignorance of govern- 
ment, the fplrit of finance which began to have its influ- 
ence in the council, the barbarous and devouring avarice 
of men in bufinefs, encouraged by the protection they en- 
joyed; allthefe feveral caufes retarded the prcgrefs of 
tnduftry,. but could never deftroy it. It revived with frefh 
ijplendour under the frugal adrainiilration of Sully. It 
was almoft extinguifhed under thole of Richelieu cad Ma- 
zarine, both governed by the farmers of the revenue *■ j 
the" one wholly' taken up whh his ambition for empire and 
his fpirit of revenge, the other with intrigue and plunder. 

No king of France had ever ferioufly R rfl 

conGdered the advantages that might f'hto 

accrue from a trade to India nor had «J 
the emulation of the 2? tench been rou- ^ 

fed by the luflre which other nations derived from it. 
They con fumed more eaffern productions than any o-. 
thet nation 5 they were, as favourably .fituated.’fhr bring- 
ing them from the fir ft hand ; and yet they were con- 
tent to pay to foreign induilry what their own 'might, 
have fhared. 

.Some merchants of Rouen had. ventured, .’’indeed, , in'- 
upon a fmall armament; but Genoa ville, who com- 
mauded the expedition, met . with violent Tlontis at the 
Gape; of Good-Hope, was, call:' upon unknown lands* arnJL 
with much difficulty got back to Europe. 

In 1601, a ibciety formed in Bretagne, fitted out two 
fhips, to endeavour to get a ffiare, if poffible, of the rich- 
es cf the Eaft, which the Fortuguefe, the Bpgliih, and 
.the Dutch, ■yvere con tending for. Fyrard , who command- 
'ed/.tliefedhips, .arrived, at the Maldivia lilands^'.an.d.'dld,: 
not return to his own country till after an unfortunate 
navigation of ten years. 

uA’hew.'pompany^ headed by one Girard* a native: of 

, '.;.;A£K Flanders*. 

* The former was wholly engaged in war* and in a fcheme 
to dkbllfh order in the kingdom by violent nieafures ; the, o- 
tlier* more covetous than intelligent in the means to enrich the 
State, favoured abides of all kinds, becaufe lie made them fub*- 
.ilmcht'to, augment 'Jiis.- pnyate ; fprtuae. 
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Flanders, fitted out fome fliips from Normandy for the> 
2 Hand of Java, in .1616 and 1619. They returned with, 
cargoes fufficient to indemnify the adventurers, but not 
enough to encourage them to any frefh undertakings. 

Captain Reginon, upon the expiration of this ffuitlefs* 
grant in 1633, prevailed upon fome merchants of Dieppe,, 
two years after, to enter upon a tradl which might be. 
prcdu&ive of great riches, if properly puifued. Fortune- 
baffled the endeavours of the new adventurers. The only 
advantage gained by thefe repeated expeditions was the 
high opinion that was conceived of the i'fland of Mada- 
gascar, ci Hoovered by the Portuguefe in 1506. 

This gave rife to a 'company in 1647.. -which waS-iox 
make a confiderable fettlement on that iiland, to fecure. 
to their fliips the 11 e cellar y helps for failing further. 

• Upon a furvey of the iiland, it was. 
found to be floated-, along -the eaftern' 
coafi of Africa j; that it 'was.- three Intn- 
d red and , thirty* fix ; - leagues t long, and • 
one;hundred ;arid'tw j e'nty ■ broad,, in -'the;' 
wideft part,-, and about, eight huodied in,, 

• By whatever . wind-,;- , &; fti'pTk, brought- 
there, nothing but dreary and barren funds are to be 

", •/fee'h-'.j: -but.; at a- greater difthh.ee - .Etprh.vtfed: fflore,- the , fpih' 
is-fometimes black, fometimes reddiih, molUy fruitful, 

. --and, every where' watered by, mgreatn umber of : rivers* 

\ Vegetation is here very quick,, and '.requires ...little- ■ la- 
bour 5 nature produces rice, potatoes, .banancs, pine- 
r ;; apples, indigo., -hemp,, cotton, filk, fugar, palm-trees,, co-r- 
coa-trees,o'range-trees, gum-trees, and timber fit for build- 
ing, and for every art... The pa (lures are excellent, and. 
are covered with oxen of the .large# kind,. and (keep ex~* 
a£Uy refembling thofie of Barbary. 
h:-' 'The 'iiland of Madagafcht is divided -into a great, many* 
provinces yeach of them has a chief called Dina, which - 
' anfwers to the word Lord. All the enfi&ns of his dignity, 
;,;;;,a,re;Mifilaves, and his docks. . His place/H -.hereditary . 
.but, in default of heirs, it devolves upon the o'ldtjfi of his : 
delegates, - His counfel is compofed'of ; fu ch rasgififajef''... 
as-he makes choice of} and- the reft, which is, the greateft 
;:--:pdi3^er,,refide in; the e;;:pe.a 

K ilter juilice. He can neither dc dare v:: r w lihon: their 

confentu 
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confers, nor fupport it without the voluntary contribu- 
tions and a£iual aOidance of his people* ^ 

■ Sndi is the general form of government in that ICiand * r 
the province of Anoffi alone differs from it, having been 
poffeffed by the Arabs for feveral centuries p;dL Though 
few iiV number, they foon became the Eronged, anti di- 
vided the country into twenty-two difrifk, each of 
which had a mailer of their own nation, to whom they 
gave the name of Boanirian, or ifeendmt of Abraham, 
Thefe petty fovereigns are continually afc war with each 
other, but never fail to unite- again it the other princes 
of Madagafcar, who hold them in deteflaiion, as being 
foreigners and u fur per s* - This is } of all. theifistid, that 
-part 'twhich is.'the molb deftitute of- morals,, a&mty,. in - 
duflry, and bravery, becaufe it is the only one where 
..there is no- liberty. 

Some of the French, fettled at Fort Dauphin in the 
* Country; of AnolB, have lately in, their excurfions, difeo- 
vered a new race of men, called Kim os, the talk A of 
,. whom are .hot -above four feet high. They inhabit about 
''forty village's, in the inland ' pans, on the north-welt fide 
of the iflnnd. They are laid to be more mi fc hi evens 
Timm their, neighbours, and, -what appears,,- very'' extr&oxv ' 
'.Ainary,- not. fo cowardly. - They never, itlr out -of, their 
’■mountains, morfnffer any one to penetrate into them-* dT 
, ...The -other inhabitants of Madagafcar arc -tall, nimble*' 
'..snd;-.of : a : haughty- countenance. , They -' wili/uonceaf a 
--:deepAe%x5 ? ora ft rung pa Sion, -under a fm'iliog f»ce r ai' 

1 artfully as a knave in a civilized nation* ■ They are ig- 
norant of the origin of their laws, hutobferve them with 
'great uniformity. The old men, who are e 11 trull ed with 
the-' care of enforcing them, never take any fee for the 
trial of a criminal, and think themfelves fufBcxcntly re- 
warded if they can rid their country of a makda£!»ft In 
civil caufes, the panics bring them fo many head of cat- 
tle, in proportion to the importance of the affair, ■ 

The pftence that is moll frequently brought before 
thefe magilkates, is theft. Though it is culiomary to 
bore -the hand 'of the thief, thefe people have a mii?erte| 
propensity to robbery. The inhabitants, ever afraid id* 
Their property* live in continual miflrutl of each ether 
For their mutual fequrity they leal their engagement ■ 
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with' the mpft folemn oaths. They 'are. fq accuft'omed 
to thefe formalities;, that they pradtife them even when 
they treat with Europeans. On thefe important ocea- 
fions, he who reprefents the nation, pots into a velTel 
filled with brandy, gold, filver, gun dint, if pbfHhle fame 
of the dull of the 'tomb of his anoeftors, and frequently 
blood, which, after the manner of the ancient Scythians, 
■■the parties draw out of their own arms by incifipriv Du- 
ring thefe .preparatives.,; their weapons- ■•are/. laid -oil the 
ground in the form of a c.rofs. Soon after, both panics 
pick them up, and hold them with the point in the cup, 
constantly fUmng the contents till the agreement is 
made. Then the contra&ing parties, the vdineffes, and 
the fpeclators, ail drink out of the cup till it is empty. 
After which, they embrace and withdraw. 

Religious principles are no check upon the people of 
Madagascar. Though in general they admit the prevail- 
ing do&rine of the two principles, they have but a con- 
fufed notion of it, nor have they any woriliip whatever. 
Notwithfianding this Indifference, they are add idled to 
every kind of fu perdition. In their uncouth notions of 
aftrology, they lee nothing, nor imagine any thing, but 
what they conned with futurity. 

The mod dangerous of all their prejudices is, doubt- 
left, the diftin&ion between lucky and unlucky days.. 
They inhumanly put to death all children born under the 
unlucky days. ' This deflruflive principle is one caufe r 
among many others, which prevents the population of 
this country, 

Thofe who do not fall vi&ims to this cruel fuperfiltion 
are circumcifed at the age of two years, or twenty -four, 
moons, as they exprefs it. The ceremony is performed 
with all poffible fokmmty. While the operation is per- 
forming,. one of the child’s parents holds a cup under 
ihe-tecred knife of the pried, or pl.yikian 5 and the 
moil ddimguifhed of the uncles fallows the part of the 
prepuce -that has :; been cut ofR , The .reft of family, 
mid the by-Harders, dip a finger into the blood, and take 
if, Thefe ffingufair niyileries are, concluded 'vveIi /'idti- 
vity, dancing, and pk allies of all kinds. 

? .The people of Madagafcar never receive any, kind ,o£ 
education, and marry as loan as they attain to the it ate of 
..hV: ‘ * manhood* 
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manhood. A man of the lower fort, even a (lave, takes 
.'■asj''manY' wives as he plea II s, or as many as he can find* 
The better fort have . but one lawful wile. but, ' in order . 
to vary their pie a fu res, they keep concubines. They all 
put away their wives whenever they diilike them, and 
both parties are at full liberty to marry again, or to re- 
main lingle. 

The people of Madagascar lead an idle and di dilute 
life, and feldom arrive at old age. An unwholtfome cii« 
mate, bad food, conflant debauchery, the want of proper 
a Alliance, together with other cauies, concur to haiten 
their end. When a man of rank dies, the whole neigh- 
bourhood is apprized' of it by lamentations, expve'Sed in 
'andnceSant mournful ,finging.=; The relations meet,' and 
partake of the mod profufe entertainments, whilit the 
mod affe&Ionate of the Haves keeps a Iking the deceafed, 
a What could induce him to quit all that was dear to 
him r w After eight days, the covpfe is- buried with his 
chdi ceil: jewels $ nor is lie then forgotten.; .'The refipedt 
Tor. aubetturs Is, incredible in thofe barbarous regions. It 
'■is -no 'uncommon'' thing 'to Tee ' men 'o£ ail-ages i gi>- and 
weep over the tombs of their fathers, and alk their advice 
in the moil important occurrences of life. 

The common food of the inhabitants of Madagascar ia 
rice, which multiplies a hundred fold, in fpite of the word 
of culture *. Their drink is a kind of mead, and wine 

made 

■ f . Experience has proved, that corn, as well as rice, will grow 
at Madagafcar. The French cultivated it formerly towards 
the fou them point of the ilkmd, where they had built Fort 
Ikumkn. Fine ears of wheat are to he found there a. this day, 
which failing again into the earth when ripe, reproduce them* 
fclves annually without culture, and grow irregularly amonv 
the grais natural to the country. 

There is not perhaps, in the whole world, a country where 
' neceffarks are cheaper during the time of harveft The inha- 
bitants, who never think on the future, and whole delires are 
very violent, will then give for a bit of blue doth, or the mail 
trlling things, a very great quantity of rice. Al ter this dilfipa- 
tion of their crops, they have nothing more to give awav, fre- 
quently not even wherewithal to live upon, in many pfovin- 
ces, we may lee them ieeking, during one half of the year, 

woods.;" i , 

l ! hc fav ■: -rite drink of theft lavages is a kind of mead, made 

of 
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made with ftigar and banana. Their greateft finery Is a 
piece of cloth over their fhoulders, 'and another round 
their waiff. 

Madagafcar has been vifked by the Portuguefe, the 
Dutch, and the Englilh, who, findingnone of thofeohjedls 
which brought them to the Eaff defpifed it. The French ? 
whofeeraed to have no determinate objed in-view, fpent 
that 'capital .they had refer ved for the purpofe of trade, in 
fubduing the iiland. Having found fome gold fcattered in 
one corner of the iiland, they Immediately concluded there 
mud; be gold mines, never fufpedting that it might have 
been brought thitherby the Arabs} and they were pun idl- 
ed for their greedinefs by the lofs of their whole ifock. 
At the expiration oftheirgrant, theyhad nothingleft but 
a few tenements, fituated in fi ve or fix different parts o£ 
the coaft, built of boards covered with leaves, furrounded 
with ftakes, and decorated with the pompous name of forts, 
becaufe they mounted a few bad pieces of cannon. w Their 
defenders were reduced to about a hundred robbers, 
who, by theircruelties, daily increafed thehatred concciv* 
>ed; againff their nation. The' whole of their; conquefts 
•amounted to a few fmail diitridb, forfaken by the na« 

; fives, and fame few larger cantons, from . whence ''they..- 
- forcibly, 'extorted a tribute' of -provlfions. '■ 

Marfhal de la Meilleraie felzed upon the fe ruins, and. 
conceived the project of refioring this ill-concluded itn- 
■■ dertaking, for his' own private emolument*, ■ His ' fuccefs^"' 
\'was To, different, that his property Ibid but for 20 ? cco 
livres which was, full as. much as it was worth."'' 

■At laft,,in ; .i$64, Colbert prefented to Lewis XIV, a 

• * p lan 


of water and honey boiled together. In, the fame manner they 
make wine of fugar and banana. The former is very Ipiritous ; 
the latter pleafant, but without ffrengdn 
The inhabitants of this iiland make cloth, and carpets of cot- 
ton, which they dye many colours. They have no looms, but, 
fpreading out their threads on the ground, thev warp them 
with other threads by the help of fmail Hicks, which they lift 
up and let down by turns. Their molt fumptuous drds* con- 
fills of a piece of cloth upon their fhoulders and another about 
their wailh The common people -wear nothing ufually but 1 a 
girdle or belt, which covers but very indifferently that* which 
modeffy forbids to difeover. 

*S 7 5h 
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plan for an Eaft India Company. Agriculture was at 
that time fo flourifhing in France, and . induftry fo briik# 
that this branch of commerce feemed to be needlefs* 
The mwsfter was of a different opinion. He forefaw that 
the other European nations would follow his example, 
and fet up manufactures of their own, and would have 
their Eaftern connections befides. This was coniidered 
as a very deep thought, and an 'Eaft India Company 
was accordingly created, veiled with all the privileges 
enjoyed by the’ Dutch Eaft India Company, They e- 
ven went further: Colbert, conhdcrxng that,, in order to 
carry on great commercial undertakings, there mull al- 
ways be a certain confidence in republics which cannot 
be expected in monarchies, had recourfe to every expe- 
dient that could produce it. 

The charter was granted for fifty years, that the Com* 
p any might be encouraged to form great fettlements, 
with a profpect of reaping the fruits. of them. 

■ All . foreigners: advancing 20,000 Hvres % were to be 
deemed Frenchmen without being naturalized, . 

On the ' like terms, officers, whatever corps they be*- ' 
longed to, were excufed from refidence, without forfeit- 
ing their pofl or their pay. 

v ■ the building, : 'arming*,' or 

victualling of the ihips, was to be entered duty free, and 
exempted from all duties £0 the admiralty, 

The ; goveniment..engaged to pay fifty livres f per ton 
for all goods exported from France to India, and icveri- 
: t j^fiye livres J for every 'ton , imported from thence.' : 

The government entered into engagements to convoy 
their outward and homeward bound fhips with as ffrong* 
a fquadron as circumdances fhould require. 

The'. reigning paffion v pf thq; nation was made fubfer- 
vient to this Ulabliilmieiu §, Special honours and he- 
reditary titles weic promifed to fuch as should diftla- 
guilh the mfe Ives in the fervice of the Company. 

As trade was yet in its infancy in France, and was 
Vol, II. B unable 

* 87.; 1. t ' * 1 . 3 s. 9 d. I 3 1 S s. 7-id. 

• 9 1 he government took upon themfelves all the Ioffes which 
the Company fhouid make lor the firft ten v ars. The; keuc 
their word, and this engagement coft them 'four millions. 
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enable to furnifh the fifteen millions* that were to cot> 
flitute the flock of the new fociety.the miniAry engaged 
to lend as far as three millions f. The nobles, the ma~ 
giilrates, men of every rank, were invited to fhare the 
reft. The nation, proud to pleafe their king, who had 
not yet crushed them with the weight of his falfe great- 
nefs, came into the prcpofal with great eagernefs. 

The perfi fling in the refolution cf forming a fettle- 
ment at Madagascar deprived the Company of the benefit 
of the -firft voyage. They were at length obliged to re- . 
linquifli that I (land, whofe favage and unconquerable in- 
habitants could not be reconciled either to the commo- 
dities, the worflup, or the manners of Europe* 

At that period it was that the Company’s fhips began 
to fail dire£lly to India, By the intrigues of Maxcara, 
a native of Ifpahan, but in the French fervice, they ob- 
tained leave to eftablifh factories on feveral places on the 
coaft of Peninfula. They even attempted to fecure a 
ihare of the Japan trade, Colbert offered to fend none 
but Proteflants ; but, by the artifices of the Dutch, the 
French were denied an entrance into that empire, as the 
Englifli had been before. 

The French Surat had been pitched upon for the 
make Surat the center cf all the bufinefs which the Com- , 
center of their pany were to carry on in India. It was 
trade, .from that capital of Guzarat that all 

orders were to be iffued out for the fu- 
baltern fettlements. There all goods defined for Eu- 
rope were to be brought. 


Account of the 
famous city oj Su~ 
rat and oj the pro* 

; '■ wince ofGu zarat , 
in which it ts ju 
tuaied. 


Guzarat forms a peninfula between-;;, 
the Indus and Malabar. It is about 
one hundred and lixty miles in length, 
and much the fame in breadth. It is 
feparated ‘from;, the' kingdom^of AgTa.;;'' 
by the mountains of Matva. It rains 
there inceffantly from June to Sep- 
tember; at all other times the Iky is fo clear,, that fcarce 
a cloud is to be feen. The burning heat of the fun, 
however, is happily tempered by refrdhing dews, which 
cool the air, and mciflen the ground. The richnefs of 

a foil 

* C5 6 >35°r t JoWcl. 
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n foil abounding in corn, rice, fugar, cotton, cattle, game* 
%nits of all kinds in an uninterrupted fucceffion, added 
to variety of important msnufaflures, was fufficient fox 
the happinefi of the inhabitants, when, in the beginning 
of the eighth century, Grangers came and introduced, 
new branches of induitry among them. 

Some Perfians, who were persecuted for their opinions 
by the Saracens their conquerors, took refuge in the iik 
of Onnus, whence they failed fame time after for India, 
and landed at Diu. In this afyiutn they continued but 
nineteen years, and then embarked again. They were 
driven by the winds upon a plea fa at Ihore between Da- 
man and B..ic aim. The Prince who governed that coun- 
try contented to admit them among# his .{objects, on con- 
dition that they fliouid reveal the mylteries of their be* 
lief, that they fhould lay down their arms, that they 
lliould fpeak the Indian language, 'that their women 
fhould go abroad unveiled, and that they fhould celebrate 
their nuptials at the ciofe of the evening, according to 
the cuftom of the country. As thefe itipulations con- 
tained nothing repugnant to their religious notions, thefe 
refugees agreed to them. A piece of ground was allot- 
ted them, where they built a town, whence they foon 
fpread further up the country. 

A happy necedity had made them contract a habit of 
labour, fo that both the lands and manufactures profper- 
ed in their hands. They were fo wife as not to inter- 
fere with government or war, and enjoyed profound tran- 
quillity in the mid# of all the revolutions that happen- 
ed from time to time. In coniequence of this circum- 
fpedion, and of the affluence in which they lived, they 
multiplied very fail. They always remained a feparate 
people, dillinguiihed by the name of JParfis, never inter- 
marrying with the Indians, and adhering to the princi- 
ples which had occafi oned their baniih merit. Their te- 
' ; :nltT^ere. thofe of Zoroafter, fome what altered by ■ time, 
ignorance, and the rapacioufnefs of toe priells. 

The profperlty of Guzarat. which was partly owing 
: >0;the exiled Perfians, excited the ambition of two for- 
ixiidable powers. Whilll the Portuguefe annoyed it on 
the fea fide by the ravages they committed, by the vic- 
tories they' gained, and by the conqueif of Diu. iuiihf 
B a. eftsemed. 
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efteemed the bulwark of .the kingdom, the Moguls, a j. 
ready matters of the north of India, and eager to ad van® 
to wares the fouthern parts, where trade and riches were 
to be found, threatened it from the continent. 

Joadur, a Patan by birth, who then reigned over Gu 
zarat, law the impoffibility of withstanding two fuch e- 
nenues, both bent upon his deflruaion. He thought he 
had lets to fear from a people whofe forces were parted 
from their dominions by immenfe feas, than from a na- 
tion firmly fettled on the frontiers of his provinces. This 
conuderation made him determine to be friends with 
the Pomiguefe. The concerns he made them even 
induced them to join with him againft Akebar, whofe 
att ^L* y cour fg. e tJle y dreaded little lefs than hirofelf. 

this alliance dilconcerted men who thought they had 
only Indians to deal with. They could not think of 
with Europeans, who were reputed invincible. 
ihc natives, not yet recovered from the confiernation 
into which thefe conquerors had thrown them, reprefent- 
ed them to the Mogul foldiers. as men come down from 
heaven, or nfen from the waters, of a fpedes i n fi n i te l r 
iupenor to the Afiatics, and far furpafling them in va- 
lour, genius, and knowledge. The army, feized with a 
panic, was urgmg the generals to march back to Delhi, 
when Akebar, convinced that a prince who undertakes a 
great conqueft mull command his own troops, battened to 
his camp. He did not helifate to allure his troops that 
they giould beat a people enervated by luxury, riches, 
plealures, and the heat of the climate ; and that the glo- 
ry of purging Afia of that handful of banditti was «. 
ferved for them. The army, in frefli fpirits, applauded 
the Emperor, and marched on with confidence. They 
ioon came to an engagement ; the Port uguefe, ill fecond- 
ed by their allies were Grounded and cut to pieces. 
Badur fled, and difappeared forever. All the cities 
t Guzarat hal.ened to open their gates to the conquer- 
or. 1 ms fine kingdom, in 1365, became a province of 
that vaft empire which was foon to invade all Indoftan. 

Under the Mogul government, which Was then in its 
Ml glory, Guzarat enjoyed more tranquillity than before. 

.!C manufattures were multiplied at Cambaya, A mad a - 
bat, Broitichia, andfeyeral other places. New ones were 
1 ' ’ ' ' ie 
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^et up in thofe towns which were yet unacquainted with 
this fpecies of indullry, . The culture of lands was im- 
proved, and their produdlions increafed. T he part of Ma* 
labar which borders upon Gazarat, long fince tired of 
the impofitions of the Portu guefe, brought their linen 
cloths thither. The goods manufactured on the banks 
of the Indus were like wife lent to this country, as they 
could not conveniently be conveyed down the river, as 
the ftream is too rapid above to land them, and below, 
the waters difcharge into the Tea by fo many dreams, 
that they are in a manner loft in the lands. 

All thefe riches centered at Surat, which Hands on the 
river Tapta, a few miles from the ocean. This city was 
indebted for this advantage to a fort which protested the 
merchants, and to its harbour, the beH on that coaft, 
though notan excellent one. The Moguls, who had then 
no other maritime town, drew all their articles of Iuxu* 
ry from thence ) and the Europeans, who had not -yet 
sany of the great fettkments they have lince made at Ben- 
gal. and on the coaft of Coromandel, bought moft of their 
Indian commodities at that place. They were all col-: 
Iccied there, as the people of Surat had taken care to 
procure a navy fu peri or to that of their neighbours. 

Their (hips, which failed for ages, were for the mafL 
part of a thou! and or twelve hundred tons burthen. They 
were built of a very flrorig wood called 1 ‘eakS Far from 
launching them with a cclUy apparatus and complicated 
engines, they 'let in the ■ tide into the. dock,/ and- it :,fct 
them afloat. The cordage was made of the bark of the 
cocoa-tree, and though rougher and lefs pliable than ours, 
was at leal! as feilid* Their cotton fails were neither fa 
it rang nor fo lading as our hempen ones, but more pli- 
able, and Iefs apt to fplir. Initead of pitch, they made, 
life of the gum of a tree culled Damar , which is, per- 
haps,, better. The ikill of their officers, though but mo* 
''jiemte, for thofe fens'- and iw 

whicb;, they. failed : As- to, their Tailors, called: £afcars ? , 
the Europeans have found them good ones for their voy- 
ages from one part of India to another. They have even 
been employed fuccefsfully in bringing home into our 
rflormy ' latitude fuclx fhips as had loli their; ;cre wsr 
TESo toatiy'unitedyhdyantages had, brought to' Surat a* 
® 3 great 
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great concourfe of Moguls, Indians, Fcrfians, Arabs; 
Armenians, Jews, and Europeans. We hardly fufpe&ed 
that there was fuch a thing as commercial principles, 
yet they were already known and pracrifed in this part 
°^Afia. The value of money was. very low, and it was' 
ealily obtained ; and bills of exchange might be had for 
every market in India. Infurances for the mod diffant 

• navigations were much in vogue. Such was the honef- : 
ty of thefe traders, that bags of money ticketed ard fcal- 
ed by the bankers would circulate for years, without e* 
ver being counted or weighed. Fortunes were propor- 
tionable to the eafe with which they were to be acqui- 
red by iiidudry. Thole of five or fix millions * were net 
uncommon, and feme were even more conliderable. 

Thefe fortunes were moftly poileffed by the Banians, 
a fet of traders who were noted for their honed v f, A 
few moments were enough for them to trail faff the moil 
important bufinefs. In the moll intricate difeuftions* 
they preferred an evennefs of temper, and a poll tends 
which can hardly be conceived. 

Their children, who a Sifted at all bargain?, were ear- 

• ly trained up to this gentlenefs of manners. Scarce had ' 
they a dawning of rcafon, but they were initiated into $ 
all the mv{| cries of trade. It was a common thing to 
see a child of ten or twelve years old able to fupply his 
father’s place. What a contrail, what a difference be- 
tween this and the education of our children ; and yet; 
what a difference between the attainments of the In* 
dians, and the progrefs of our knowledge ! 

Such ; 

# y*l;out 240,000 1. on an average. 
r J. ^ * et Indians devoted entirely to commerce. They were 
diitmgiumed by the openneis and integrity they observed in their 
dealings. In half an hour, they would conclude bargains for ma- 
ny mi mens, with a good faith which wa$ hardly die where to he 
met with. I heir readinefs to run the rifles of trade became apro- 
V€ . their naturaKooInefsof temper gave them a great advan- 
tage m their trapiadlions. Whether they were offered much be- 
low the va.ue of their goods, or challenged ibr depreciating thofe 
or othcis, noticing difeompofed them. They fuffereu this intoxica- 
tion to evaporate, as the called it, when it was over; they cool- 
ly-renewed their propolais ; and, if they abated any thing, it was 
not on account oi the noife that was made about' it, but foie 
ly mr tne advantage they found in having a tianiadlion concilia 
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Such of the Banians as had Ahyilinian {laves, and very 
few of thefe good-natured men had any, treated them 
with fuch humanity as muff appear very fingular to us. 
They brought them up, as if they had been of their own 
family, trained them to bufinefs, advanced them money 
to enable them to trade for theinfe! ves, and riot only {of- 
fered them to enjoy the profits, but even allowed them 
to difpofe of them in favour of their dependents, if they 
had any. 

The expences of the Banians were not proportioned 
to their fortunes. As they were reftrained by the prin- 
ciples of their religion from eating meat or drinking 
ftrong liquors, they lived upon fruits, and a few plain 
d iihes. They never departed from this frugality but 
upon the fettleonent of thehr children. On this fingle 
occaiion, no cod was {pared for the entertainment, or for 
the ffl’jfic, dancing, and fire-works. Their whole am- 
bition was to tell how much the wedding had cod. 
Sometimes it amounted to a hundred thoufarjd crowns 41 ®* 

Their very women had a taite for this iirnplieity of 
manners. All their glory confided in pleafing their huf- 
bands. Perhaps, the great veneration in which they held 
the nuptial tie arofe from the cuftom of engaging them 
in their earlieft infancy. That fend me at was in their 
opinion the moft facred part of religion. Never did 
they allow themielves the lead: converiaiion with it ran- 
gers. Lefs referve would not have fatisfied their hufbands, 
who could not hear, without aftoidihment, of the fami- 
liarity that prevailed between the two iexes in Europe. 
When they were told that this freedom was attended 
with no ill contequence, they would not believe it, but 
fhook their heads, and anfwered by one of their proverbs, 
which fignifies, That if you bring butter too near the fre } 
you can hardly keep it from melting. 

Excepting the Moguls, who were in pofTefiioo of all 
places under the government, who were very extravagant 
in their liable s, their baths, and their feraglios, and ran 
•into every kind of indulgence to drown the fenfe of the 
defpotifm under which they lived, all the merchants of 
Surat conformed to the frugality of the Banians, as far as 
, : A Add/, the 
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tlie difference of religion would admit. Their, grestteft 
expence was the embellishment of their houfes. 

Thefe were conftru&ed in the heft manner to guard 
againft the heat of the climate. The outfide walls were 
covered, with beautiful wainfcoting, and the in fide ones 
inlaid with porcelain. The panes of their windows were 
of fhell or mother of pearl, which tempered the glare 
of the fun without too much cbft meting the light. The 
apartments were prettily difpofed and furnifhed, fuita- 
bly to the cuftoms of the country ; and in one of the 
rooms was a fountain of water, fpouting up from a mar- 
ble bafon, whofe gentle murmurs invited the company 
to {'oft numbers. 

During their repofe, the common indulgence of the 
inhabitants of Surat was to ftretch t hem fe Ives upon a 
fopha, where they were rubbed by men of Angular dex- 
terity, or rather kneaded like dough. The nece fifty of 
promoting the circulation of the fluids, too often retard- 
ed by the heat of the climate, fir It fuggefted the notion 
of this operation, which affords them an infinite variety 
'■ of delightful . fenfations. ■ They fall into fuch : a tender • 
■."Hate- oflangom*, that they fometimes aknpli faint away.. 
This cuftom was faid to be brought to the Indies from 
China-, and fome epigrams of Martial, and declamations 
of Seneca, feem to hint that it was not unknown to the 
Romans at the time when they refined upon every plea- 
fure,as the tyrants whoenilaved thofe mailers of the world 
afterwards refined upon every torture. 

They had another fpecies of pleafure at Surat, which, 
perhaps our effeminacy would have envied then: it ill more, 
and this was their female dancers, whom the Europeans 
call Balliaderes,a name given them by the Portiiguefe*. 

Numbers of thefe are colk&ed together in ftminaries 
of pleasure. The better fort of thefe focieties are do* 
voted to the richeff and moll frequented Pagodas, Their 
deffination is to dance in the temples on their great fef* 
ti'vals, and to be fubfervient to the pleafures of the Bra* 
mins. Thefe prieils, who have not taken the artful and 

deceitful 

* AH that the mythologies and poets have Feigned as en- 
chanting concerningthe nymphs and pnefleffes of Venus* which . 
renders the worship of that deity fo celebrated in antiquity, is. 
p be found realized among the ffalliaderes of Surat. 
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deceitful vow of renouncing all, that they may the more 
freely partake of every enjoyment, chufe rather to nave 
i women of their own, than at once to defile celibacy and 
wedlock. They do not invade another man’s right by 
adultery, but are jealous of the dancers, whofe worship 
and vows they fliare with the gods fo that they never 
fufter them, without relu&ance, to contribute to the a- 
mufement of kings and great men *. 

The rife of this lingular infHtution is not known. Pro- 
bably, one Bramin who had a concubine or a wife, af- 
fociated with another Bramin, who had like wife his con- 
cubine or his wife } and, in procefs of time, the mixture 
of fo many Bramin s and women occasioned fuch coniu- 
lion, that the women came to be common to all thofe 
priefts. Let but a number of fmgle perfons of both fexes 
be collected into one cioifter, and a commonality of men 
and women will fo on take place. 

This freedom, we may fuppofe, put an end to jealoa- 
fy. The women were not uneafy at the increafe of their 
numbers, nor the Bramins at that of their order. It was 
rather a new conquell than a rival drip. 

We may like wife fuppofe, that, in order to palliate 
this iicentioufnefs in the eyes of the people, all thofe 
women were confc crated to the Ter vice of the altars. It 
is no lefs probable that the people readily conftnted to 
this kind of fu perdition, as by confining- the lawltfs de- 
fires of the monks to one. particular fpot, it infured the 
fafety of their wives and daughters. 

The contrivance of damping a facred 'chara&er upon 
thefe courtefans, might make parents the more willing 
to part with their beautiful daughters, and to con fen t 
that they fiould follow their calling, and devote them* 
felves to thefe fe mi caries, from whence the fuperanuated 
'women might return to fociety without dligrace j for 
hd: crime'' that may not be fa nil died by .the in- 
tervention of the gods. The moil facred truths may be 
perverted by wicked men to the word of purpofes. The 

very 

^ * Boubtlefs they are of opinion that love, that pure and cclef- 
tial incenie of beauty, would be but profaned in thofe hearts, 
where all is venality and lewdnefs, and where even the proiiitu- 
tiou of every principle of honour often paves the way to the ihoit 
honourable Nations, 
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very notion of a Supreme Being 1 may, # iix ; the bands! of 1 
a crafty prieft, be made fubverfive of all morality. He 
■will affirm, not that fuch a thing is plealing to the gods, ■ 
becaufe it is good $ but that fuch a thing is good, be* 
cable it is pleafing to the gods/ 

The Bramins wanted only to gain another point, in 
order to complete this inflitution, which waste perfuade 
the people that it was decent, holy, and pleafing to the 
gods, to marry a Balliadere, in preference to-all oth;er> 
women $ and thereby induce them to foisclt the relics of ■ 
their debaucheries as a fpecial favour. 

In every city there are oilier companies, not fo choice 
as the former, for the amufement of the rich.. The 
Moors and Gentiles may equally procure a fight of ihefe 
dancers at their country houfes, or in their public afFem- 
blits. There are even ftrolling companies of them, con- 
ducted by old women, who having been themfelves train- 
ed up in thefe fexninaries, are promoted in time to the 
direction of them . 

Thefe handfome girls have the locking cuflom of be- 
ing always followed by an old deformed roufician, per- 
haps as a foil, whofe employ ment js ’to beat time with ,/ 
an inftrument of brafs, which we have lately borrowed 

of 


* By way of coatraft, whimfical enough, but the effect of which 
is ihocking, thefe girls always carry along with them Come hire- 
lino- mtilL*5ans_ a lit nf vile nnd rh-uinned mfmfters. 


Hug mulicians, a ill of vile and deformed monfters, diigracefu.1 to 
nature. Thefe have lanibarins, cymbals, and fifes, with which 
they perforin concerts, not, very agreeable indeed, but abundantly 
regular. Thefe airs, however, give Hie to the pantomimes, the 
fubjedl of which is commonly an amorous intrigue. Love dhpiays, 
in thefe ballets, all her charms, and artfully fuits them to the tulle 
of the ipeelators whom the Baliiaderes wild to enamour. 

Thefe female Cancers pay very little regard to modefty, even 
in public, but 'without expofing any nudity. In private, their 
lieentioufnefs is under lels reftraint. By the lalcivious looks 
and wanton pMures of thefe prieliefies, full of the deity who in- 
fpires them, the contagion of enthufiafm and paffion, with which 
they are inflamed, is conveyed to ail the fenfes, which they initan- 
taneoufly let in motion. It is indeed no longer a paiiion ; it is 
an eledne fire, which is communicated from one Angle body to 
all the bodies that furroimcl it ; it is a fire ilill more iubtile than 
that viflhle fpark, caufing an imiverfal tremour in the organs, 
’ah<b > general commotion in all the members of the aiiera*- 
blv« 


’ 
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f the Turks, to add to our military mufic, ar.d which 
1 India is called a (am. ^ The man who holds it is con- 
; tonally repeating that word with fuch vehemence, that 
iy degrees he works himfelf up mto dreadful convul* 
toes, whilft the Balliaderes, intoxicated with the defare 
if pie a fin g, and the fweets witn which they are pertu* 
ned, at length lofe their fenfes. 

Their dances are, alraoff all of them, love panto* 
nimes 5 the plan, the defign, the attitudes, the time, the 
iirs, the cadence, are all exprefiive of this paflion, with, 
ill its raptures and extravagancies. 

Every thing confpires to the amazing fuccefs of thefe 
voluptuous women j the art and richnefs of their attire, as 

their beauty. Their 
long black hair falling over their (boulders, or braided 
and turned up, is loaded with diamonds and duck with 
flowers. Their necklaces and bracelets are enriched 
with precious Hones. Even their nolo jewels, that or- 
nament which fhocks us at fir (l fight, is wonderfully plea- 
firsg * it fets off all the other ornaments by the charms 
of f)vnmetry, and has an effe<51 which cannot be explain* 
ed, hut is felt in time. 

Nothing can equal the care they take to prefer ve their 
breads as one of the moil linking marks of their beauty* 
'To. prevent'them' from 'growing lar||f hr:: illUfihapecli .they 
Inclofe/them in two cafes- made of .-an , exceedihg^light 
wood, which are joined together, and buckled behind* 
Thefe cafes are fo fraooth, and fo fuppk, that they give 
way to the various attitudes of the body, without being 
flattened, and without injuring the ’delicacy of the ikin. 
The ou’fide of thefe cates is covered with a leaf of gold, 
fluddea with diamonds*- This is certainly the moil re* 
fined kind of ornament, and the bell calculated to pte» 
fervt beauty. They take it off, and put it on again with 
Angular facility. This covering does not prevent one 
feeing the palpitations, fighings, and tender emo- 
tions of the bread j it conceals nothing that can contri- 
bute to excite defire. 

Mofl of thefe dancers think it an addition to the beau* 
.tymf their. : c4Splexioh >: ' : and the impreflion of their 'looks,' 
to trace a black circle round their eyes with a hair bod* 
kin^ dipped in the powder of antimony. T his borrowed 

jfb-- ' ' - beauty, 
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beauty, celebrated by all die eaftern poets, appeared ve- 
ry odd at firti to the Europeans, but cuilom has recon- 
ciled them to it. 

This art of pleating is the whole life, the whole em- 
ployment, the whole felicity of the Balliaderes, Iris 
hard to refift their feducing manners. They even obtain 
a preference over thofe beauties of Cn til mere, which till 
the feraglios of indotian, as the fair Georgians and Cir- 
csffians till thofe of Ifpahan and Confhmtinople. The 
mode fly, or rather the referve of proud Haves, feque tiered 
from the fociety of men, cannot balance the arts of thcfe 
expert courtefans. 

They were no where fo much in repute as at Surat, 
the rich eft and moft populous city in India. It began 
to decline in 1664. was &ckcd by the famous Sevagi, 
who carried off twenty-five or thirty millions *. The 
plunder would have been infinitely greater, had not the 
Englifti and Dutch efcaped the public difatier, by the 
care they had taken to fortify their factories, and had 
not the moll valuable offers been lodged in the caftle, 
which was put of the reach of attack. , This lofs made 
the inhabitants more cautious. They furrounded the 
city -with' walls, to prevent '..the like difafter. ;'The- mif- 
chief was -repaired.' when the Englifti, ;in x686, : were'fo. 
unwarrantably and fhamefully grttdy, as to flop all the 
fhips that were fending out from' 1 Surat 'to iefti'a! 
feas. This piracy, which lafted three years, deprived this 
famous" market of a 1 moil every branch of trade that wW 
not ..its own '/peculiar property. The town was' nearly 
reduced to its own natural riches.; 

Other pirates have fince infeftcd thofe latitudes, *»< I 
from time to time ditiurbed the o;erationsofSurat. Their 
very caravans, that carried their merchandizes to Agra, 
to Delhi, and all over the empire, -were not tefpe&ed by 
the fubje&s of the independent rajas, which they met 
with on the feveral roads. They had formerly had rcccurfe 
to a ft range contrivance for the fecurity of their caravans, 
which was, to put them under the protection of a wo- 
'^tnamor.a child of a race ■■ by . ■! b <s ; ; na‘t itwss 

dreaded. When thofe banditti approached to plunder the 

; ' ' caravnn ; 

f>; ^ ■' ' ' , , ■ ' 1 " 

* About i > ^cojcooh at an average. 
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caravan, the guardian threatened to make away with her- 
felf if they perfifted in their refolutions ; and a&ually 
did fo, if they did not yield to her remonftrances. Thofe 
profligate men, who had not been reffrained out of re- 
fpe£l for f&cred blood, were excommunicated, degraded, 
and cafl out of their tribe* The dread of thefe fevere 
punishments was fometimes a check upon avarice ; but, 
fince all has been in combuftion in Indoftan, no conft- 
deration can allay the third: of gold, 

Notwithftanding all thefe misfortunes, Surat is IHU a 
great trading city. The produce of the numberlefs ma- 
nufactures all over Guzarat is departed in her warehoa- 
fes. A great part is carried into the inland countries ; 
the reft is conveyed to all parts of the globe by an un- 
interrupted navigation. The mod: common goods are 
dutties, a kind of coarfe unbleached cloth, worn in Fer- 
da, Arabia, Abydinia, and the eaflern coaft of Africa, 
and blue linens, which are difpofed of in the fame man- 
ner $ and are Jikewxfe fold to the Englifh and Dutch 
for their Guinea trade. 

The blue and white checks of Cambaya, which are 
worn For mantles in Arabia and Turky j'-fome are coarfe 
and fame fine, and fome even mixed with gold. for the 
wear of the rich. 

The white linens of Broitfchia, fo well known by the 
name of Bafras. As they are extremely Hue,- they make;' 
fu turner caftans for the Turks and Periians. .The. fort of ; 
muHin, with a gold ft ripe at each end, with which they 
make their turbans, is manufactured at the fame place. 

The printed linens of Amadabat $ whofe colours are 
„as bright, as fine, and as durable as thofe of Coromandel. 
They .are worn in Per% in Turkey, and in Europe. 
The rich people of Java, Sumatra* and the Molucca 
i Hands, make pagnesand coverlids of them. 

: : u • . ; v;. ; ;. :.T ;-ld- d 2t e : s ■ : oi;; ; t a'a _p cs. u ^ j-: ; liieblue ones are wormBy 
the common people in Perth and Turky for their fum- 
mer clothing, and the red ones by the better fort. The 
Jews, who are not allowed by the Porte to wear white, 
make their turbans with thefe gauzes. 

■ Mixed, fluffs of -fi-ik'-and cotton, plain, ftriped, fome 
‘with fattin llripes, fome mixed with gold and iilver* If 
they were not fo dear, we fhould like them even fa Elf- 
VOL, II C 
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Tope for tie brightnefs of their colours, and tie fine ex- 
ecution of the flowers, though their patterns are fo in- 
different. They foots wear out j but this is of no con* 
fequence in the feraglios of Turky and Perfia, where the 
confumption of them is made* 

Some are all iilk, called tapis. Thefe are pagnes of 
leveral colours, much efleemed in the eaffern parts of 
India; Many more would be wore, were they not under 
a neceflity of ufing foreign materials, which enhances 
the price too much. 

Shauls } very light, warm, and fine cloths, made of the 
wool of Cafiimere. They are dyed of different colours, 
flriped and flowered. They are worn for a winter drefs 
in Turky, Perfia, and the more temperate parts of In- 
dia. With this precious wool they weave turbans, that 
are ell- wide, and a little more than three ells long, which 
fell from 2400 to 3600 livres *. Though it is fometimes 
jnatiufafitured at Surat, the fintft works of this kind are 
made 'at Caflimere f. 

Befidcs the prodigious quantity of cotton made ufe of 
In the manufactures of Surat, feven or eight thoufand 
hales at leaf! are annually fent to Bengal.,"' Much more 
is fent to China, Perfia, and Arabia, when 1 the crops- are 
very plentiful. If they are moderate, the overplus is car- 
tied down the Ganges, where it always fetches a better 
.price. - 

Though Surat receives, in exchange for her exports, 
porcelain from China \ filk from Bengal and Perfia l mails 
.and. pepper from Malabar 5 gums, dates, dried fruits, 
copper, and pearls from Perfia 5 perfumes and Oaves from 
Arabia \ great quantities of fpices from the Dutch $ iron, 
lead, cloth, cochineal, and fome hard wares from the 
Engliflv 5 the balance is fo much in her favour, as to 
bring in yearly twenty-five or twenty-fix millions of li- 
tres J in ready money. The profit would be much great- 


About 130 1 . on an average. 

f This is a delightful valley, towards the northern extremity of 
Indoftan , formed by the mountains of Attack and thole of Cauca- 
sus. It is inhabited by the molt indultrious and polite men «f till 
Xndia, and by the fine# and molt agreeable women, 

| On an average about i,u 5 ? oooi 
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er, If the fource of the riches of the court of Delhi was 

not turned away.- , 

However, this balance could never again rue to whafc 
-* It W as when the French fettled at Surat in 1668. Their 
leader was one Caron. Be was a merchant ox French 
' extraction, who was grown old in the fervice of the Butch 
Company. Hamilton fays, that this able man, who had 
ingratiated himfeif with the Emperor of Japan, had ob« 
tained leave to build a houfe for his mailers, on the iiland 
where the fadory Hood, which was under his direction* 
This building proved to be a caftle.* The natives, who* 
knew nothing •*£ fortification, did not entertain any fu- 
fpicion of it. They furprifed fome pieces of cannon that 
were fending from Batavia, and informed the court of 
what was going forward. Caron was ordered to repair 
to Jeddo, to give an account of his conduct. As he had 
nothing, reafonable to alledge in his vindication, he was 
treated with great feverity and contempt. They pluck* 
ed off his beard by the roots, put on him a fool’s cap-end 
coat, and in this trim expofed him to the infuits of the 
populace, and he was banifhed from the empire. The 
•reception he met with at Java gave him a difguft agaiail 
/the inttrefts-he- had efpoufed* aad, attested by revenge 
..he went over, to the French, and became their agent* 

S tiRAT, where they had fixed him, did Attach of the 

' , not- anfwer his notion of a chief fettle*- French . 

He difiiked the fituation $ he ''iflandsafa^^^ 
lamented his being obliged to purchafe and St Thomas * 
his fafety by fubmifiionsj he foreiaw it Their Settlement 
would be a difadvantage to carry on at Pondicherry* 
trade in competition with richer na- 
tions, who knew more, and were held in greater efieem 
than themfelves. He wi Hied to find an independent port 
in the center of India, or in fome of the fpice iflaads, 
f without which he thought it impoffible for any company 
to fupport itfelf. The Bay of Trinquimale, in the ifiand 
of Ceylon, appeared to him to unite ail thefe advantage^ 
and he accordingly failed for that place with a powerful 
fquadren, which had been feat him from Europe under 
the command of La Haye, and which was to ad under 
his diredioa. They believed, or feigned to believe, 

C a that 
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that they might fettle there without encroaching u FO n 
the rights of the Dutch, whofe property had never been 
acknowledged by the fovereign of the Ifland, with whom 
they had entered Into a treaty. 

All that might indeed be true $ but the event was far 
from being fortunate. They divulged a projed which 
they ought to have kept a profound fecret 5 they execu- 
ted ilowly an expedition which ought to have been ef« 
feded at once 5 they were intimidated by a fleet which 
■was not in a condition to fight,and which could not, pot 
fibly, have received orders to hazard an engagment. The 
greater part of the fhips crews and land forces peri fhed 
with want and ficknefs $ feme men were left in a fmall 
fort they had erected, .where they were fcon compelled 
to iunender. With the remainder they went to feck 
provisions on the coaft of Coromandel,* but finding none 
either at the Dardfh fettlement of Tranquebar, cr any 
where elfe, in a fit of defpair they went and attacked ' 
bt ;I nomas, where they were .informed ■ there 'was great 
plenty, • - l & 

This town, which had long been a fiourifliing one 
f as bui J r t , bj i¥ portu g'«fe above a hundred years be- 
fore, ■„ 1 he King of Golconda,. having, conquered the 
Carnatic, could not fufier fo important a place to remain 
in foreign hands ; he fent his generals to attack it in 
1 60 2,^ and they made themfelves matters of it. The for- 
tifications, though conficerable, and in good repair, did 
not flop the progreis of the French, who took them by 
itorm in 1672. They were foon invefled, and were for- 
ced to iurrender two years after; btcauie the Dutch 
who were at war with Lewis XI V. joined with the In- 
dians to expel them, ■ 'bfifbih:' 

.Ihis laft event vvculd have entirely ruined the er.ter- 
prire, after all the expence the government had been at 
to lupport the company, had rot Martin been one tf the 
merchants lent on board La Hayt’s Squadron. He col- 
ledted the remains of the two eclonies of Cevlon and St 
Thomas, and with them he peopled the little town of 
Pondicherry, which bad been lately ceded to him, and 
which was fifing to a city, when the company conceived 
the, fat re ft hopes of a new fettlcment, which tliev had 
now an opportunity of making in India. 

Some 
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Sqm? priefts belonging to the foreign Settlement of 
millions bad preached the gofpel at Si- ^ French at 
am. They had gained ths love of the 
people by their dodtrine, and by their 
behaviour. Plain, good-natured, and 
humane men, without intrigue or ^ava- 
rice, they gave no jeabufy to the government nor to 
the people* they had rnfpired them with refpe&'and 
love for the Trench in general, and in particular for 
Lewis XIV. 

A Greek, of a reftlefs and ambitious {pint, named 
Con dan tine Faulkon, in his travels to Siam, had been 
feen by the Prince, who was fo much pleafed with him, 
that in a fhort time he raifed him to the poll of prime 
mini Her, or barcalon, an office which nearly anfwers to 
our ancient Mai res of the palace. 

Faulkon governed both the people and the King with 
defpotic fway. The Prince was weak, valetudinary, and 
had no blue. His mini Her conceived a proje& to fuc- 
cced him j poflibly to dethrone him. It is well known 
that thefe attempts are as eafy and as frequent in defpo- 
tic governments, as they are difficult and uncommon in 
-•countries where the Prince governs by the rules ofjuf- 
tice * where the principles and meafure of his authority 
are regulated by fundamental and immutable la ws, which 
are under the guard ianihip of numerous bodies of able 
magiftrates. There the enemies of the fovereign fhevv 
; that; they are enemies of the' date * there they' find them- 
felves foon Hopped in their project by all the forces of 
the nation ; becaufe, by riling up againft the chief, they 
rife up againil the laws, which are the Handing and im- 
mutable will of the nation. 

Faulkon contrived to make the French fubfervient to 
his fchem.e, as fame ambitious men had formerly made 
ufe of a guard of fix hundred Japuncfe, who had more 
than once difpofed of the crown of Siam. He lent am- 
baffadors into France in 168410 make a tender of his 
ma Tier’s alliance, and to offer fea-ports to the French 
merchants, 'and to aik for (hips and troops* 

The oftentatious vanity of Lewis XIV. took advantage 
. ;oT this; ’em bafiy. ■ The flatterers of that .Prince,;, .who'wai" 
too much extolled, though he defer ved ccramendaiion* 
C 3 pej> 


Siam. Their de« 
Jigns on Tonquin 
andCochinchina » 
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{till more of traders j and in the treaty which, 

with "'°«2 1S e ““ n ti ; e two kings, the French am- 
was conclude ■ ^ Tefuit Tachard»attended much 

mw •>» 

" m Company 

^SXX^SSS W " n t Jo,. r . 

»r s ^i , SSrrtS'^-Sa 

The river afford , which flows all acrofs the kingdom. , 
Thlre is perhaps, no country where fruits grow m 
There is, pern p > or are fo wholefome, as in this. 

S«n ? ;,« ^„r» .0 .1. nn«„„ y , and 
common in o.b« cl.m.te. nrc m«l. 
flavoured than any where eiie. 

The earth, always cohered with thefe ever-growing 
treafures, conceals under a very thin furface, mines of 
id mnner loadflone, iron, lead, and calm, that fpe* 
gold, copp , highly efteemed all over Afia. 

'^All thefe advantages are rendered ufelefc by the moil 
horrid defpotifm. A prince, corrupted 

cncreffes his people by his caprices, whilft he is indulg- 
fnl in bis feraglio, or fuffers them to be oppreffed by h» 
indolence. At Siam there are none but Saves, and no fob- 
- ‘a, The men are divided into three clafies ; the firft 
J fefve asa guard to the monarch, till his lands, and work 
tfliffercnt trades in his palace* thefecond are appoint* 
ed to public labours, and to the defence^ the flats •, the 

laft are magnates, minifters, and the principal officers of 

thekingdom. NoSiamefe isadvancedtoany eminent poft 
i^hci* allowed a certain number of men, who any 
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,-r r_r . r 0 that the falaries annexed to great office* 
his difpofal, i Siam, bccaufe.they are not 

SdlSo X&b »». a» p»"“ »““f 

TlSe nnfortune people are regiftered at the age of. fix. 
Snf On the firft fammons, every one muft repair to 
the poft affigned him,, upon pain of being . pat m uons, 

vernmeat for L months in the year, without being paid . 
Ir maintained, and the other fix to earn a fubfiftence for 
the” hole year ; in fuch a country, the very lands muft 
feel the elU °f tyranny ; there can be no property 
Thofe delicious fruits that enrich .the gardais of the 
monarch and the grandees, are not fuffered to ripen in 
thofe of private men. If the foldiers who are fent out 
to examine the orchards, difcoverfome choice tree, they 
never fail to mark it for the tyrants table, or thofe o£ 

hisminifiers. The owner becomes the guardian of it, and 

is anfwerable for the fruit, under very fevere penalties. 

The men aye not only flaves to men, but to the very 
beaflsr The Ling of Siam keeps a great number of ele* 
phants. Thofe of his palace are waited upon, and treat- 
ed with extraordinary honours. The meaner have fif- 
teen flaves to attend them, who are . confiantly employed 
in gathering grafs, . bananas, and fugar-canes for them. 
The king takes fo much pride in theie creatures, which 
are of no real ufe, that he rates his power rather by 
their number than by that of his provinces. Under pre- 
tence of feeding them well, their attendants will drive 
them into grounds and orchards to deftroy them, unlefs 
the owners will purchafe an exemption from „lie*e hard- 
{hips by continual prefents. No body would dare to 
{hut his held again ft the king** elephants, many of whom 
are decorated with honourable titles, and advanced t® 
the higheft dignities in the ft ate. 

So many kinds of tyranny make the Siamefe det# 
their native country, though they look upon it as the 
beft upon earth * moil of them tying from oppreffioa 
into the forefts, where they lead a lavage life, infinitely 
preferable to that of fociety corrupted by dcfpotifm. Sa 
great is this defertion, that, from the port of Mergui ta 
|uthi% the capital of the empire, you may travel for a 

• week 
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week together, and not meet with the leaft population, 
through immenfe plains, well watered with a fine rich 
foil, and ft ill bearing the marks of former culture. That 
fine country is now over run with tygers. 

It was formerly peopled with men. ^Befides the na- 
tives, it was full of colonies, which came fucceffivdy 
from all the eaftern parts of Alia. Their inducement 
was the immenfe trade carried on there. AH hiftorians 
atteft, that in the beginning of the fixteeoth century, a 
vaft* number of (hips came into their roads every year. 
That tyranny, which prevailed- icon after, proved the 
definition 'of the mines, manufactures and agriculture. 
With them difappeared ail the foreign merchants, and 
even the trading part of the nation. The ftate fell into 
confuiion, and confequently grew languid. The French, 
on their arrival, found it funk into this ftate of degrada- 
tion. It was in general poor, without any knowledge of' 
the arts, and under the dominion of a defpotic -'ty- 
rant, who, engrailing ail the trade to hirnfelf* mull of 
coarfe bring it to nothing. What few ornaments and ar- 
ticles of luxury were con fumed at court, and in the houfes 
of the great, came from Japan. The Siamefe had a great 
regard, for the J apahefe, and were very fond of thei r work. 

It was no eafy matter to divert them from this attach- 
ment, and yet it was the only way of ' procuring a de- 
mand forthe produce of French induftry. If anything i 
could efifed this change, \t was the Chriflian religion, j 
which the priefts of the foreign millions bad preached to 1 
the in, and not without fticceis j but the Jefuits, too much J 
devoted to Faulkon, who began to be odious, abufed the <; 
favour they enjoyed at court, and drew upon themfeives /f 
the hatred of the people ; and this odium rctlecl d upon . § 

their religion. They built churches before there were f 
any Chriftians. They founded monafteries, and, -jy thefe ' f 
proceedings, difgufted the common people and the Ta- | 
' lapoys. -Thefe.are their monks, f.Fo'ine live foluary, atidd- -T 
■ feme are,- intriguing .men. ..They preach: to 'thedpeopi&th'es.Ty 
'doctrines' and precepts of :Spm.aiona : Kodom..--Thatlaw- v ' ! ':;l 
giver of the diamefs- was long honoured 'as', a fage*;Antl/ | 
has frnce been revered as a god, or as an emanation of ; 
.:||^^|)iety > ; ; d.& of God. They relate a thdufand wo m* ' j 
difffti (lodes of this man. He lived upon* one grain of | 
- ‘ rice :i 
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nee a-day. He pulled out one of his eyes to give to a 
poor man, Having nothing elfe to give him. Another 
time he gave away his. wife. He commanded the 
the rivers, and the mountains. But he had a brother, 
who was always thwarting his endeavours for the good 
of mankind. God avenged him, and crucified thar un- 
happy brother. 71ii$ fable prejudiced the Siamefe a- 
gainit the religion of a crucified God 5 and they could 
not revere Jefus Chrift, becaufe he died the fame death 
as the brother of Summons Kodom. 

If the French could not carry their commodities to 
Siam, they could at lead: infpire the people with a taffe 
for them, prepare the way for a great trade with this 
country,. and avail themfelves of that which aXuaily of« 
fered, to open connexions with all the eaiL The lit u- 
ation of that kingdom between two gulphs, where it takes 
up one hundred and fixty leagues of fea-coafi on the one, 
and about two hundred on the other, would have opened 
the navigation of all the feas in that part of the world. 
The fort refs of Bancocock, built at the mouth of the 
Men&n, wtich had been put into the hands of the French, 
was an excellent market for all dealings they might have 
had with China, the Philippines, or any of the eafiem 
parts of India. Mergui, the principal port of the king- 
dom, and one of the bell in Afia, which had like wife 
been ceded to them, greatly promoted their trade with 
the coal! of Coromandel, and chiefly with Bengal. It 
Tech red 1 , id the invan:' 'advantageous' intercourfe’.'w.ith -the 
kingdoms of Pegu, Ava, Aracaro, and Lagos, countries 
Hill more barbarous than Siam, but w here are found the 
fined: rubies in the world, and lome gold dull. All thefe 
countries, as well as Siam, produce the tree which yields 
that precious gum, wiih which the Chinefe and Japa- 
nefe make their varnilh 5 and whoever is in poffeOion of 
this commodity, may be litre of carrying on a very lu- 
crative trade with China and Japan. 

V Beiides thfe. advantage of coming into good fettle merits, . 
which coft the company nothing, and might throw into 
their hands a great part of the trade of the call, they 
might have- 'Brought' home from Siam ivory, -logwood, - 
like- 'that which is-\cnt in the Bay of Campeachy,a great 
aoal of cafiia, and all that quantity of Buffalo and deer 
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Ikins that the Dutch formerly brought from thence. 
They might have cultivated pepper there, and, pofl\biy } 
other fpices which were not to be found there, as they 
did not underhand the culture of them, and becaufe the 
wretched inhabitants of Siam are fo indifferent to every 
thing, that nothing fucceeds with them. 

The French paid no attention to thefe obje&s. The . 
fadors of the Company, the officers,, the foldiers, the 
fuits, all were ignorant of trade ; Their whole attention 
was taken up in converting the natives,, and making 
themfelves mailers of them. At laft, after having given 
a very trifling a Alliance to Faulkon, at the inftant when 
he was ready to execute his defigns, they were involved 
in his difgrace $ and the fortrefes of Mergui and Ban- 
cocock, defended by French garrifons, were taken from 
them by the bafelt of all nations. ' - 

During the ihort time that the French were fettled at 
Siam, the company fought to get a footing in Tonquin. 
They flattered themfelves that they might trade fafelv, 
and to advantage, with a nation which had for ages been * 
inftru&ed by the Chinefe* Their religion is Theifm, 
the do£lrine of Confucius, whofe precepts and writings 
are held there in greater veneration than even in China. 
But there is not the fame agreement as in China between 
the principlesof government, religion, laws, opinion, rites, 
'"and' ceremonies*, Ac&b^ibgl^^ 
feme .lawgiver,., it is far from having the fame morals, , 
You find there neither that refpe£t for parents, that love 
for the prince, thofe reciprocal affe&ions, nor thefe fe- 
cial virtues, which you meet with in China ; nor have 
they the feme good order, police, induftry, or a&ivity. 
This nation, which is devoted to exceflive indolence, ” 
and Is voluptuous without tafie or delicacy, lives in con- 
tinual diftrufl of its fovereigns and Grangers. It is doubt* 
ful whether their feditious humour proceeds from a na* 
tural reftlefFnefs of temper, or whether the Chinefe fyf. 
tem of morality has infirmfled the people without mend- 
ing the government. The improvement of knowledge, 
whether it afcendi from the people to the government, 
or defeends from the government to the people, Ihoujd , 
unite, jheir afliftance, otherwife it would be produ&ivc 
ofijSdS. revolutions*. In Tonquin^ , thsx& Is a conft^nt; 1 :' 
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flrueele between the eunuchs who govern, and the peo- 
ple ?bo impatiently bear the yoke. Every thmg lan- 
Lillies and tends to ruin in the mid ft of thefe Mentions} 
fnd thefe calamities muft iuereafc, till the people have 
compelled their matters to grow wfer, or the mi ift 
have rendered their fubje&s quite mfenfible. The Por- 
tueuefe and the Dutch, who had attempted to form fome 
connexions in Tonquin, had been forced to give them 
no The Trench were not more fuccefsful. No Europe- 
ans have fince carried on that navigation, except lome 
few merchants of Madrafs, who have alternately forfaken 
and refutned it. They divide with the Clnnefe the ex. 
portation of cooper and ordinary Aiks, the only tolera- 
ble commodities that country affords. 

Cochinchina lay too near Siam not to draw the at- 
tention of the Trench, and they would probably have 
fixed there, had they had fagacity enough to foreiee 
what degree of fplendour that rifing ftate would one 
day acquire. The Europeans are indebted to a philo- 
fophical traveller fot what little they know with any 
certainty concerning that fine country. The following 
is the refultof his observations: 

When the French arrived in thofe diftant regions, 
they learned that, about half a century before, a prince 
of Tonquin, as he was flying from his fovereign, who 
purfued him as a rebel, had, with his foidiers and ad- 
herents, crofted the river, which ferves as a barrier be- 
tween Tonquin and Cochinchina. *1 he fugitives, who 
were warlike and civilized men, foon expelled the Mat- 
tered inhabitants, who wandered about without any fa* 
ciety or form of government, and bad no other but that 
mutual intereft which prompted them not to injure one 
another. Here they founded an empire upon the prin- 
ciples of culture and property. Rice was the food the 
xnoft ealily cultivated, and the moft plentiful $ upon this, 
therefore, the new colonies bellowed their firft attention. 
The fea and the rivers afforded an ample provision o£ 
excellent filh, which was an inducement to inhabit their 
banks. They bred domefxic animals, fome for food, and 
others for labour. They cultivated the trees they were 
moft in want of, fuch as the cotton for their cloathing. 
The mountain and forefe* which could notpoffibly be 
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cultivated, afforded wild fowl, metals, gums, perfumes, 
and timbers of an excellent kind. Thefe produ8ions 
proved fo many materials, means, and objects of com* 
merce. They built one hundred gallies, which are cop. 
ftantly employed in defending the coaffs of the kingdom. 
All thefe feveral advantages were well bellowed upon 
a people of a mild and humane difpofition : a difpofition 
which they partly owe to the women, either from the 
natural afeendant of beauty, or from their affiduity to 
labour, or from their readinefs at bufinefs, In general, 
It is certain, that, in the firft beginnings of all focieties, 
the women are fooner civilized than the men. Their 
very weaknefs, their fedentary life, their being more ta- 
ken up with a variety of leffer cares, furnifh them fooner 
with that knowledge and experience, and incline them 
to thofe dome flic attachments, which are the hrfi; pro. 
moters and ffrongefl ties of fociety. This is, poflibly, 
the rcafon why, in many favage nations, the women are 
I nt ruffed with the adminiftration of civil government, 
which is but a higher degree of domeftic oeconomy. So 
long as the ftate is but as one great family, the women 
are capable of undertaking the management of it. Then, 
undoubtedly, the people are happieff, efpecially in a cli- 
mate where nature has left but little for man to do. 

. Such is the climate of Cochinchina. The people, tho* 
but imperfedUy civilized, enjoy that happinefs which 
might excite the envyofmore improved focieties.' 'They ^ 
have neither robbers, nor beggars. Every one is at li- :* 
berty to live at his own houfe, or at his neighbour^* A 
traveller freely enters a hooie in .any village, fits down 
to table, eats and drinks, without being invited or a Iked ; 
any queffions, and then goes away without returning 
thanks. He is a man, and therefore' a ■friend -and refa-T;, 
tion of the family, If he is a foreigner, he will excite 
more curiofity, but is equally welcome. 

Thefe cuffoms are the relics of the government of the 
fix firft kings of Cochinchina, and derived from' the ori- 
ginal contra & entered into between rhemation'andtlielr-f; 
leader, before they croffed the river that divides Tonquin * 
from Cochinchina. Thefe men were weary of oppreffion. ■ 
The^ dreaded the like calamity, and therefore took care / 
to guard again it the abufe of authority, which is fo apt to 
; fcranfgrefs 
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tranfgrefs its due limits, if not kept under forae reftraint. 
Their chief, who had fet them an example of liberty, and 
taught them to revolt, promifed them that felicity which 
he himfelf chofe to enjoy 5 that of a juft, mild, and paren- 
tal government. He cultivated with them the land m 
\vhich they had taken refuge together. He never de- 
manded any thing of them, but a yearly and voluntary 
jfupply, to enable him to defend the nation again# the 
tyrant of Tonquin, who, for a long time, purfued them 
beyond the river. 

This primitive contract was religicmfly obferved for 
upwards of a century, under live or fix fuccefFots of that 
brave deliverer : but at laft it has been infringed. This 
reciprocal and folemn engagement is dill renewed every* 
year in the face of heaven and earth, in a general afTem* 
bly of the whole natibn, held in open air, where the old- 
ell man preiides, and where the king only a dills as a pri- 
vate perfon. That prince Hill honours and protects a- 
griculture, but does not, like his predeceffors, fet the 
example of labour. When he fpeaks of his fubje&s, he 
Hill fays, They are my children ; but they are no longer 
fo. His courtiers have ftiied themfelves his Haves, and 
have given him the pompous and iacrilegious title of 
king of heaven . From that moment, men mu# have 
appeared to him but as fo many infers creeping on the 
ground. The gold which he has digged out of the mines 
has put a Hop to agriculture. He has defpifed the home- 
ly roof of his ancetiors, and would have a palace. Its 
circumference has been marked out, and comprehends a 
whole league. Thoufands of cannon planted round the 
walls of this palace, make it formidable to the people* 
It now enclofes a defpotic monarch $ in a ihort time he 
will no more be feen j and this in viability, which charac- 
terifes the raajefty of eailcrn kings, will fubftitute the, 
tyrant to the father of the nation. 

The difeovery of gold has naturally brought on that 
of taxes $ and the name of adniiniftration of the finances 
will fo.on fuperfede that of civil legiflation and focial con« 
trait. Tributes are no longer free-will offerings, but ex- 
tortions levied by.compuliion. Defigning men go to the 
king’s palace, and craftily obtain the privilege of pfun* 
dtring the province*. With gold the, at one; parchafe 
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a right of committing crimes, and the privilege of in 
punity: they bribe the courtiers, elude the vigilance < 
the magifirates, and opprefs the hufbandmen. The tr- 
■veller already fees, as he pa fits along, grounds lying up 
cultivated, and whole villages forfakcn by their inhabi 
■tants. 1 hi thing of heaven, like the gods of Epicurus 
carelekly Offers plagues and calamities ro vex the land 
'He is ignorant of the Bufferings and di"$c fifes of his peo 
pie, who will foon fall into a'ixate cf annihilation, IJjta 
: ifce lavages whole territories they now ooffefs. Alina 
tions governed by defpotifm ''mull inevitably perift C 
^ s ?l ai ? n f r * ^ Cochin china relap fcs into that chaos out 
of which it emerged about a hundred and fifty years a-ro 
it will be wholly difregarded by the navigat/r^fao S 
frequent its harbours. The Chrnefe, who carry on the 
principal trade there, get in exchange for their own com™ 
modi ties., wood for fmall work, and timber for building 
.Houles and ihips- ^ 

An immenfe quantity of fugar, the raw at four livres* 
a-hundred weight, the white at eight f, and fugar-eandy 
at Un$. Very good filk, iattms, and pitre, the fibres of 
a tree, not unlike the banana, which they fraudulently 
mix in their manufadtures. Black and ordinary tea 
wh.ch fetves for the confumption of common people’ 
Excellent cinnamon, which (ells three or four times dear- 
er than that of Ceylon. There is very little of it • it 
grows only upon one mountain, which is always furrou^d- 
ed with guards. - Excellent pepper, and fuch pure iron 
that they work it as it comes out of the mine without 
melting. Goldof threeand twenty carrats, which is found 
there in greater plenty than in any other part of the Eaft 
Eagle-wood, which is more or Ms clltemed as it is more 
or lefs rofinous. 1 he pieces that contain noft of this ro- 
fin are commonly taken from the heart, or from the roof 
of the tree._ I hey are called calunlac, and are always 

rhl tll vT n S a - f- W t0 tfae Chin ^ w ^o account 
them the higneli cordial in nature. They arc carefully 

proved pewter-boxes, to keep them from drying! 

When they are to be adminiftred, they are ground “ 

npon a marble, with luch liquids as are beft fuited to the 

dilorder they are intended to remove. The inferior eagle! 

* wood, 
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wood,, which always fells at leaft a hundred Iivres * a* 
pound, is carried to Perfia, Turky, and Arabia. They 
ufe it to perfume their cloths, and fometimes their apart- 
meats, upon very particular occafions, and then they mix 
it with, amber. It is alfo ufed for another purpofe, It 
is a cuftom among thofe nations, when they are defirous 
of die wing, their vifitors great civilities, to prefent them 
with pipes, then with coffee and fweatmeats. When 
converfationbeginstogrowlanguid,the fherbet is brought' 
in, which is confidered as a hint to depart. As foon as 
the Granger rifes to go away, they bring in a little pan 
with eagle-wood, and perfume his beard, fp r inkling it 
with to fe- water. 

Though the French, who had fcarce any thing elfe to 
bring but cloth, lead, gun-powder, and brimOone s were 
obliged to trade with Cochinchina chiefly in money, yet 
they were under a neceflity of purfuing this trade in com- 
petition with the Ghinefe. This inconvenience might 
have been obviated by the profit that would have been 
made upon goods fent to Europe, or fold in India 5 but 

.....Probity . and hone#* ' 

the effentials ofana&ive arid folid trade,, .are forfaking 
thefe regions, which were formerly fo HourHhing, in pro- 
portion as the government becomes arbitrary, and confe- 
quently unjufL In a Ihort time, no greater number o£ 
fhips will be feen in their harbours than in thole of the 
neighbouring bates, where they were fcarcely known* 

However this may be, the French Company, driven 
from Siam, and without hopes of fettling at the extre- 
mities of Alia, began to regret their factory at Surat, 
where' they dared not appear again, fince they had left it 
without paying their debts. They had loft the only 
market they knew of for their cloths, their lead* and 
their iron $ and they were continually at a lots in the 
purchafe of goods to anfwer the fancies of the mother- 
country, and the wants of the colonies. By fulfilling all 
their former engagements, they might have recovered 
.their: forfeited liberty. The Mogul government wifoed ' 
for a greater competition in their roads, and would have 
preferred. the French to the Englilh, who had purchased 
® 2 of 
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courts, got acquainted with the places where the finefl 
Ruffe were manufactured, the ftapi.es where the choiceft 
commodities were to he met with, and, in Ihort, with 
all the particulars relative to the inland trade of every 
country. 

All that Martin could do, was to lay the foundation, 
of future fuccefs to the Company, by the good opinion? 
he gave of the French, by the painshe took to train up 
agents, by the informations he procured, and by the good 
order he maintained in Pondicherry, which daily acqui- 
red new inhabitants; but all this was not fufhcient to in- 
vigorate a feeble confutation, as that of the Company had 
always been % 

" The;- 

* The firfl; ftep taken was to. prohibit the felling of Indian. 
Huffs to foreigners, with the view, as it was laid, to force them to 
purchafe tbqfe of France. It was impoffible the nation could 
gain any thing by iuch a romantic fcheme, and the company loft 
thereby one of the principal branches of their trade. 

The introduction of raw filk from China and Bengal was pro- . 
hibited, under the. pretext that, it put a flop to the planting of 
mulberry-trees ; though the truth is, that .the tenth part there- , 
of did not remain in the kingdom, the reft being lent to the 
neighbouring countries with a confiderable profit. 

They exported to India feme painted calicoes, but a much 
greater quantity of plain calicoes, ivhich had been printed within 
the kingdom after the Indian manner. The rondnefs which Eu- . 
rope then had for French factions, gave great encouragement to 
tins branch of manufacture ; but ignorance and greed afterwards 
put an end to it, as falling within the general prohibition of paint- . ' 
ed calicoes. 

By the book of rates, eflablifhed in 1664 , the goods which the- 
Company were at liberty to import, paid fuch very moderate du~ ’ 
ties, that the highefl did not amount to three per cent. Befides 
this, an additional duty was paid of fix livres on every piece of 
cotton of ten ells, twenty livres per ell for gold or filver fluffs, . 
and fifty fous per ell for plain taffetas and fatins. In a little af- 
ter this, however, none of thefe commodities were allowed to 
be fold within the kingdom, and the importation of muffins was 
for a time prohibited. All thefe variations convinced Europe, 
that it is with difficulty commerce is fixed oteiiabi&hed in a coun- 
try, where every thing depends on the caprice of a minifter, or 
private intereft of thole in adminiffratien. 

All thefe misfortunes which befel the Company, had been pre- , 
ceded by numberlefs faults on their own part. The original 
itockholders had not paid up their fubfciriptions with thatpuiCtua- 
ity fo neceffary in the affairs of commerce. The conduct of the 
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The firft fcheme was to eftablifh a D» c /; ne 0 f t he 
great empire at Madagafcar. A (ingle Company,. 

armament earned over 1 688 perfons ^ ^ 
who were made to expert a delightful ^ 
climate, and a rapid fortune f whereas . ' ' 
they found nothing but famine, difeord, and death. 

So unfortunate a beginning difeouraged the adventu- 
rers from an undertaking, which they had entered upon 
for faftiion’s fake, or out of complaifance. The owners 
of (hares had not made good their payments fo punctual- 
ly as they ought, which is an effentiaHbing in commer- 
cial concerns. The government, which had engaged to 
lend, without intereft, a fifth part of the fums which 
fhould come into the Company’s coffers, and had as yet 
been called upon but for two millions again drew the 
fame fura out of the public treafure, in hopes of fupport- 
ing the work they had begun. Some time after, they 
carried their generofity further ftill, and freely gave 
what at firft was only lent. 

This facrifice on the part of the miniftry could not, 
however, enable the Company to proceed in their opera- 
tions. They were forced to confine them to Surat and 
Pondicherry, and to abandon their fettiements at Bantam* . 
Rajapore, Tilferi, Muzulipatam, Gombroon, and Siam. 

No 

governors and agents had neither been well directed, nor proper- 
ly mfpedted. They had made dividends upon their capital, which 
Ihould have arifen only from their profits. The molt brilliant, 
though very unhappy reign, had ferved as a model to a Company 
of merchants. Voyages had been made with the fame fecurity in 
the time of general diforder, as during the molt profound peace; 4 
and they had given up to a particular body the China trade, which, 
of all that can be carried oil in Alia, is the -molt eaiy, advantage* 
ous, and fare. All thefe events had prepared the way for the, 
downfal of the Company. The misfortunes of the war for the fuc- 
ceffion of Spain, haftened their ruin. 

The confciouihefs of their inability, in 1708, to undertake any 
expedition, determined them to give their content, that a certain 
rich individual fhouiddend two veflels to India, under tlie condi- . 
tion that they fhould draw five per cent, profit upon their goods 
Four years after, they gave tip trade altogether in favour of the 
merchants ot St Malo, referring to themfeives the fame profit. 
Ihe diforder of tneir affairs was very great ■ as they owed more 
than fix millions above what they were worth. 

. * £7,500!*. 
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No doubt they had too many faficides, and fame were 
ill fttuaied $ but this was not the reafon for deferting* 
-them $ It was merely their inability to fupport them. 

Soon after, they were obliged to proceed a ftep fur- 
ther. In 16S2, they gave permllTion, indifcriminately 7 
to French fubjefts and foreigners to trade to the Eafl 
Indies, for five years, in the Company’s fhlps, paying 
the Freight that fhould be agreed upon, and on condition' 
that the goods brought home fhould be departed in the 
Company’s warchoufes, fold with their own, and pay 
them a duty of five per cent* The public fo eagerly 
came into this propofal, that the dire&ors entertained 
great hopes from the increafe of thefe fmall profits, which 
would be confiant, without any rifk : but the proprie- 
tors, defpifing thefe leffer emoluments, and jealous of the 
great profits made by the free traders, in two years time 
obtained a repeal of this regulation, and their charter* 
remained in full force. 

To fupport this monopoly with fome decency, they' 
wanted money. In 1 684, the Company obtained from 
government a call upon all the proprietors, amounting to 
a -quarter of their concern % and, in cafe any one failed 
to pay his call, . his whole fhare was to be made over to 
another who had paid it for him. Whether from per-* 
verfenefs, from good reafons, or from inability, many 
did not pay, fo that their fhares loft three fourths cf their 
original value; and, to the fhame of the nation, men. 
were found fo barbarous, or fo unjuft, as to enrich them- 
felves with their fpoils. . * 11 

This diftionourable expedient enabled to fit out a few 
fhlps for Afia; but they foon felt new wants. This cru- 
el fituation, which grew worfe and worfe, put them up- 
on demanding of the proprietors, in 1697, the reflitu- 
tion of the dividends of ten and twenty per cent, which 
they had received in 1 68 7 and 1691. So extraordinary * 
a propofal raifed a general clamour. They were . obliged 
to have recourfe to the ufual method of borrowing. Thefe' 
bans became more chargeable, the more they were mul- 
tiplied, becaufe the payment grew more precarious, 
f As the Company were in want both of money and cre- 
dit, the emptinefs cf their coffers put it out of their pow- 
er to agoid thole advantages to the merchant in India, 
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thafc encouragement, without which he will neither work 
nor fet others to work. This inability reduced the French 
fales to nothing. It is demonftrafele, that, from 1664 ta 
1684, that is, in the fpace of twenty years, the fum to- 
tal of their produce did not exceed nine millions one 
hundred thoufand livres 

To thefe had been added other abufes. The conduct 
of the adminiftrators and agents for the Company had not 
been properly directed, or duly locked into. They had 
broken into their capital, and paid dividends out of their 
flock, which ought only to have arifen from the profits. 
The raofi brilliant and leaft profperous of all reigns had 
exhibited a model for a commercial company. The 
trade to China, the eafiefl, the fafeft, and the mofi ad- 
vantageous that is carried on with Alia, had been given 
rp to a particular body of merchants. 

The bloody war of x68p added to the calamities of 
the India Company, even by the very fuccefles of France. 
Swarms cf. privateers, fitted out from the feveral harbours 
in the kingdom, annoyed by their vigilance and bravery 
the trade of Holland and England. In their numberlefs 
prizes were found a prodigious quantity of India goods, 
which were retailed at a low price. The Company, who 
by this competition were forced to fell under prime coft, 
fought to find out fome expedient to fave themfelves 
from this extremity, but could think of none that was 
recon'cileable with the interefl of the privateers 5 nor 
did the mini (for think proper to fiacrifice an u.feful fet 
of men, to a body who had fo long wearied him with 
their murmurs and complaints. 

After all, the Company had many more caufes of dif- 
content. The financiers had (hewn an open hatred to 
them, and were confiantly thwarting and clogging them. 
Supported by thefe vile aflbefates which they always 
have at court, they endeavoured to annihilate the India 
trade, under the fpecious ‘pretence of encouraging the 
home man ufa& ores. The government was at firlt afraid 
of being expofed to reproach, by departing from the 
principles of Colbert, and repealing the moil folemn e- 
ciifls ; but the farmers of the revenue found means to 
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render thofe privileges ufelefs, which the mini ft ry wm ; .id' 
not abolifli ; and, without being abfolutely deprived of 
them, the Company no longer enjoyed them. 

Heavier duties were fuccetiivciy laid upon all India 
goods. Haifa year feldom pv.ffed without fome new 
regulation, and the ufe of thefe commodities wet;: fome- 
times allowed, and fometimes prohibited i there was a 
continued fcene of contradi&ifcns in the department of 
adminiftrat ion that would have required Heady and in- 
variable principles. All thefe waverings gave Europe 
room to think, that trade would hardly be eftab.lifhed in 
a kingdom where all depends upon the caprices of a 
xninifler, or the ihterefts of thofe who govern. 

The condufi of an ignorant and corrupt adminiflra- 
tion, the levity and impatience of the proprietors, the fel- 
fiih jealoufy of the finance, the oppreffive fpirit of the 
treafury, joined to other caufes, had prepared the ruin 
of the Company, The. mif?nes of the war about the 
Spaniih ftteccflion haflened thelrdefeuflian* 

Every refource was exhaufted. The mod confident 
faw no profpefl of making the leaf! armament. Befides, 
if by fome un expe&ed good fortune, they fh Quid chance 
to fit out fome few weak veffeis, it was to be feared they 
might be feized in Europe, or in India, by difappointed 
creditors, who muft be exafperated at being fo long trif- 
led with, Thefe powerful motives determined the Com- 
pany, in 1707, to confent that fome rich merchants 
fhould fend their own fhips to India, upon condition 
that the former fhould be allowed fifteen per cent* profit 
upon the goods they ftiould bring home, and the right 
of taking fuch fhare in thofe fliips as their circumftan* 
ces (hould admit of. Soon after this, they were even, 
reduced to make over the whole and exckfive exercife 
of their privilege to' fome privateers of St Malo, dill re- 
ferving the fame conceffion, which, for fome years paft, 
had in fome degree kept them alive. 

Notwithstanding this defperate fituation, in 1714, they 
folicited the renewal of their charter, which was nearly 
at an end, and which they had enjoyed for half a centu- 
ry. The miniftry, who did not know, or would not fee* 
that there were proper meafures to be taken, granted them 
" for ten years longer. This new. regulation . 

took. 
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took place but in part* inconfequence of fom£ extra- 
ordinary events, the caufes of which we {hall next inquire 

intO. GT‘L f 

Whoever has been aceufbmed to the trench 
trace > be progreis of empires has always Company reco - 
•cpniidered the death of Colbert, as the vers a g limp/e 
period that put an end to the true pro- of its ancient 
fperity of France. She (till appeared fplendour by 
with fame outward fplendour ; but her Law's fyjlem ; 
inward decay Increafed daily. Her fi- butfion relap- 
nances, adminiftered without order or fesinto obfcun* 
principle, fell a prey, to a multitude of ■ ty* 
rapacious farmers of the revenue. Thefe 
people made themfelves neceffary by their very extortions, 
and went fo far as to give the law to government itfelf. 
The confuiion, ufury, and continual alterations in the 
coin, die reductions of intered, the alienations of the do- 
main and of the taxes, engagements which it was impof- 
iibie to fulfil, the creations of peniions and places, the 
privileges and exemptions of all kinds, and a thoufand 
other tvUs, v.ach more ruinous than its neighbour, were 
the eonfeq Lienee of fo corrupt an admi nitration. 

The 3 oh of credit foon became untverfal. Bankrupt- 
-cits were : more ..frequent. Money grew fearce, and trade 
■was at 1 iland. The coniumption was fmaller. The cul- 
ture oi'jauds: was.negle&ed.' Artifts we.nt-dver to foreign, 

, 'co'ultnesv ''The;,common people' had neither food'/'tior • 
cloathing. The nobility fervid in the army without pay, 
and mortgaged tnelt lands. All orders of men groaned 
under the weight of taxes, and were in want of the ne- 
ce {fanes' of life. The royal cifsCk had loit their value. 
The contrads upon the hotel de viilc fold but for half 
their worth, rad the bibs of fale fell eighty or ninety 
per cent . under par. Lewis XIV. a little before his 
death, was in great want of eight millions and was 
forced to give bonds for 3 2,000.000 f , which was bor- 
rowing at four nundred per cent, 

Th'tid : 6;:coniuhod were public affairs, when the Dafoe 
of Orleans took the 1 eins of government. Thofe who 
were for violent mealures, propoied to lacrifice the credi- 
tors 
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tors of tlie ftate to the landholders, as the former were in 
proportion to the latter but as one to fix hundred* The 
regent refufed to come into a meafure that would have 
damped an indelible fiain upon his adminiflration. He 
preferred an enquiry into the public engagements to a 
total bankruptcy. 

Notwithstanding the -reduftion of 6co>ooo,ooo* of 
flock to the holder, to 250,000,000 f of government 
bonds, thenational debt amounted to 262, 138,00 ilivresj, 
at twenty-eight Hvres j| the mark, the intereft of which, 
at four per cent, amounted to 89,983,453 Iivres§. 

This enormous debt, which nearly abforbed the whole 
of the public revenue, fuggefied the idea of appointing a 
bed of juflice, to call thofe to account who had been the 
anthers of the public calamities, and had enriched them- 
felves with the fpoils of the nation. This inquiry only 
ferved to expofe to public view, the incapacity .of the 
min liters who had been en traded with the management 
of the finances, the craft of the farmers of the revenue 
who had fwallowed them up, and the bafenefs of the 
courtiers who had fold their intered to the firlt bidder* 
By this experiment, honed minds were confirmed in the 
abhorrence they always had for fuch a tribunal. It de- 
grades the dignity of the prince, who fulfils not his en- 
gagements, and expofes to the people the vices of a cor- 
rupt adminifiration. It is injurious to the rights of the 
citizen, who is accountable for his a&ions to none but 
the law. It firikes terror into the rich, who are marked 
out as delinquents, merely becaufethey are rich, be their 
fortunes well or ill gotten. It j*ives encouragement to 
informers, who point out, as fit obje&s for tyranny, fuch 
as it may be advantageoustoruin. It is coijpofed of un- 
merciful leeches, who fee guilt wherever they fufpefl 
there is money. It fpares plunderers, who take care to 
fecrete their wealth in time; and drips honed men, who 
thought themfelves fecure in their innocence. It facrl- 
fices the interefts of the treafury to the whims of a few 
greedy, profligate, and extravagant favourites. 

Whilll France was exhibiting to all Europe the cruel 
■ . r ■ and 
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and difgraceful fpe8:acle of thefe complicated evils a Scots 
' empiric arrived at Paris" who for fome time had been tra- 
velling about, and making a fhow of his talents, hurried 
on by his own reftlefs difpofmqn. His fiery genius, and 
peremptory manner, was capable of bearing paw n every 
argument, and furmounting- every difficulty. In 1716* 
fie fuggefled the idea of a bank, the fuccefs of which con- 
founded his opponents, and even exceeded his own ex- 
pectations." With ninety millions furnUhed by the 
Wed India Company towards this bank, it gave new life 
to agriculture, £0 trade, to arts, in fhort, to the whole 
nation. The author was extolled as an accurate, extenlive, 
and elevated genius, who defpifed fortune, aimed only at 
glory, and wanted to trail fm it his name to pofterity by 
great a£Uons. Such was the gratitude of the public, that 
he was thought to deferve the. higheft honours. This 
aftoniihing profperity gave him an unlimited authority. 
He made ufe of it, in 1719, to unite the Eafl and Weft 
India Companies, as likewife thofe of Africa and China, 
into one body* Commercial fchemes were the leaft con- 
cern of the new fociety. They carried thek -ambition 
fa far* as .30 pretend- to pay off all the national debt. The 
government granted them the foie vending of tobacco,. 

• the mint, the receipt and general farms, to enable them 
' to purfue fo grand a projedl. 

; t At fir ft, Law’s fchemes met with univcrfal approba- 
tion. Six hundred and twenty-four thoufand fliares, moft- 
ly bought with government bills, and which, one with 
another, did not really coil 500 livres f , rofe to io ? ooD 
livresj; payable in bank notes. Such was the in- 
:'; v fatuation of the public, that not only Frenchmen, but 
foreigners, and even the molt fe'niibk people, fold, their 

V _ gaine, Gold and ti-iyer wore held in no. eiHniatfq'n $ -antT: 

L nothing but' paper currency was :;fcpght after* , 7 "7 b" : : 

a Tiffs:, frenzy multiplied paper credit to fuch an ama- 
zing degree, that h circulated u :Jjc amount of' 

- 6138,243.59c Kvres$,in ihares of Incik dock, or in bank 
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notes, tho* there was a&ually in the kingdom no more than 
twelve hundred millions # in fpecie, at fixty livres the 
mark f. 

Such a disproportion might poffibly have been borne 
in a free nation, where it had been brought on by de- 
grees. The citizens, accuftomed to conlider the nation 
©s a permanent and independent body, truft to its fecu- 
rity the more readily, as they are feldom thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it's powers, and have a good opinion of its 
equity, founded on experience. Upon the ftreogth of 
this favourable prejudice, credit is often ftretched in thofe 
Hates beyond the real refources and fecurittes of the 
Ration. This is not the cafe in abfoiute monarchies, efpe- 
cially fuch as have often broke their engagements. If an 
implicit confidence is (hewn in a At of frenzy, the effect 
©eafes with the caufe. Their infolvency Hrikes every eye. 
The honefty of the monarch, the mortgage, the Heckle* 
very thing appears imaginary. The creditor, recovered 
from his delirium, demands his money with a degree of 
impatience proportionable to his uneafinefs. The hiftory 
©f the fyftem will corroborate this truth. 

In order to anfwer the Aril demands, they had re- 
4COurfe to very Arange expedients. Gold was prohibited 
in trade ; all perfons were forbidden to keep by them 
more than Ave hundred livres J in fpecie. An edid was 
publi (lied, importing feveral fucceflive diminutions in the 
value of the coin. This had the deAredeifed ; people 
were nowin no hurry to draw tkeir money from the bank; 
on the contrary, in I^fs than a month they brought in 
veafh to the amount of forty-four millions Ax hundred 
ninety-Ax thoufand one hundred and ninety livres § in j 
fpecie, at eighty livres j| the mark. 

As this infatuation could not continue long, it was i 
judged expedient to leffen the dlfproportion between pa- 
per and money, by reducing the bank bills to half their 
value, and the fhares to Ave-ninths. The ftandard for 1 
the coin was Axed at eighty-two livres ten fols ** the | 
mark. This operation, the moil rational, perhaps, that | 
could have been deviled in the critical Atuation of a £. 1 
fairs, completed the general con fu Aon. The conflerna- 1 
v ;/ tioa I 
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don was univerfalj every one imagined he had loft half 
his" fortune, and was in a hurry to call i»- the remainder. 
The bank had no flock, and the flock-brokers found they 
had only been grafping at foadows. The foreigners, who 
had realized their paper at firft, and carried off one third 
‘ of the ready money of the kingdom* were the leafl Infers* 
The hopes which the government had conceived of pay- 
ing off the national debt vanifhed with Law, and there 
remained no folid monument ox the fyfiem, but an India 
Company, whofe (hares were fixed by the liquidation of 
1^23, to the number of fifty -fix thou land, but by fub- 
Tequent events were reduced to fifty thoufand, two hun- 
dred, fixty-eight, and four-tenths, , 

Unfortunately they preferred the privileges of the 
feveral companies out of which this new* one bad been 
formed \ and this prerogative made them neither wife 
nor powerful : It confined the negro trade, and^ flopped 
the progrefs of the fugar colonies. Mod of their privi- 
leges ferved only to authorife od ious monpolies. The moft 
fertile regions upon earth, when in their hands, were 
neither peopled nor cultivated# The fpirit of finance, 
which reftrains parfuits as much as the commercial fu : - 
rit enlarges them, became the fpirit of the Company, 
and has continued to be fo ever fince. The difeSto* 
thought of nothing but making money of the rights ceded 
to the Company in Alia, Africa, and America. It be- 
came a fociety of farmers rather than a trading compa- 
ny,. Nothing could paffibly be faid in praife of their ad- 
ihihiflration, had they not been fo honefl as to pay off 
the debts accumulated in India for a century pafl, and 
had they not ta keif care to fecure Pondicherry again ff 
any invafion, by furrounding it with walls. Their trade 
was but poor and precarious, till Orry was appointed to 
fuperintend the finances of the nation. 

That upright and difinterefledminifler n f r 
cafl a blemiih upon his virtues, by a harfii- 
nels of temper which he (hewed in a man- °r / enc ® 

ner not much to the credit of the nation# m Iadia ' 

One day that a friend was upbraiding him for his rude- 
nefs, he anfwered, How. can it he othenvfe / Out of a 
hundred people l fee in a day^ ffty take me for a fool t and 
E % fifty 
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fifty for a knave. He had a brother named Fulvy, who 
was Ids rigid in his principles, but had more affability, 
and greater capacity. He intruded him with the con. 
cerns of the Company, which could not fail to thrive in 
firch hands. 

Notwithstanding the old and new prejudices, nctwlth- 
ftanding the abhorrence the public had for a relic of the 
fvilem, notwithstanding the authority of the Sorbonne, 
which-had decided that the dividend upon the Shares, 
came under the denomination of ufury ; notwithflanding 
the fclindnefs of a nation credulous enough not to be 
•fhocked at fo abfurd a decihon, yet the two brothers ffill 
found means to convince Cardinal Fieri ry, that it was 
right effe£lually to fupport the India Company. They 
even prevailed upon that miniffer, who was feme times 
too parfimonious, to Iavifh the king’s favours upon this 
e it abli foment. The care of fuperintending its trade and 
increafing its powers, was afterwards committed to fe* 
veral perfons of known abilities. 

Dumas was fent to Pondicherry. He foon obtained 
penniflion of the court of Delhi to coin money 5 which 
privilege was worth four or five hundred thoufand livros* 
a-year. He obtained a ceffion of the territory of Kari- 
cal, which intitled him to a confklerahle fhare in the 
trade of Tnnjour. Some time after, a hundred thoufand 
Marattas invaded the Decan. They, attacked the Na- 
bob of Arcot, who was vanquilhed and flain. His fa* 
snily and feveral of his fubje&s took refuge in Pondi- 
cherry. They were received with all the kindnefs due 
to allies in .diilrefs* Ragogi Bouffola^the general of the 
vidorious army, demanded, that they fhould be deliver- 
ed up to him, and further required the payment of 
i,2CQ,coo iivresf by virtue of a tribute, which he pre- 
tended the French had formerly fubxnitted to. 

Dumas made anfwer, that so long as the Moguls had 
been mailers of that country, they had always treated the 
French with the refped due to one cf the moil illuilrious 
nations in the world, which took a pride in her turn in 
pro te ding her bene fa dors $ that it was not in the nature 
of that generous nation to deliver up a number of women 
ag4 children, and of unfortunate ana defencelefs men, to 
■ f N - (m 
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fee them put to death j that the fugitives then in the 
town were under the protection of his king, who eiieem 
it his bigheft honour to be the prote&or of the unfortu** 
natej that every Frenchman in Pondicherry would glad- 
ly die in their defence 5 and that it was as much as his 
head was worth, if bis fove reign was to. know that he 
had fo much as likened to the mention of a tribute. He 
ad tied,, .that die was determined to defend' the ..place- to the ' 
lad extremity, and, if he was overpowered, he would' get' 
on board his (hips, and return to Europe ; that Rogagi 
might confider of it, and fee whether he ch ole £0 expofe 
his army to utter deflruftion, when the moil he could 
get by i£ .was to take poked! on of a heap of ruins. 

The Indians had not been aceudomed to hear the 
French talk with fo much dignity. This boldnefs dag- 
gered the General of the Murafta*, and, after fume ne- 
gociatihns Ikilfully carried on, he determined to keep 
peace with -Pondicherry 

Whilil Dumas was procuring wealth and refpe* 5 h to' the 
Company, the government feat la - Bourdonnais to the 
Ilk of France, 

At the time of their £rd navigations £0 India, the For* 
tuguefe had difeovered, to the call of Madagascar, be- 
tween the 1 pth and 20th degrees of latitude, three if- 
lands, to which they gave the names of Mafcarenhas, 
Cere ire, and Rodrigue, There they found neither men 
jpor quadrupeds, and attempted no fettle men t upon either 
of the iflands. The moft weilern of them, which they 
had named Mafcarenbas, ferved as a refuge, about the 
year 1665, to.fome Frenchmen, who before were fettled . 

E-3 at-. 

It is the cuftom in India to make prefects to thofc who 
have the charge of any negockition, Dumas having compliment- - 
ed the Envoy of the Marattas with fome bottles of European . 
liquor, he again made % prefeat of them to his General’s mife 
trefs 9 who finding them excellent, wifhed tohave a ftore^f them, 
Nagcgi, in love with this woman to cliftr action, demanded the • 
price they would put upon it. Dumas* being informed of the - 
caufe of this importunity, anfwered, that thefHiqours were on- 
ly for his own ufe, and that of his friends. Nagogi, who could 
not withlLind the defire of his miftrefs, renewed his demands* 
Upon which two Bramins, men of fpirit, being lent as deputies 
to the .camp of the Marattas carried them the liquors. -aiid.; 
Pondicherry obtained peace* . , 
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at Madagafcar* There they found an exent of fixty miles 
in length, and forty,ftve in breadth, full of mountains, and 
but few plains. At firfl they bred cattle, and afterwards 
they cultivated European corn, Afktic and African fruits 
and feme vegetables fit for that mild climate. The health* 
plenty, and freedom they enjoyed, Induced feveral failors 
belonging to thefhips that touched there for refrefhment 
to come and live among# .'■■them. Indoftry increafed with’ 
population. In iyi%, they procured fome coffee trees 
from Arabia, which fucceeded tolerably well, though the 
ftuit had loft much of his flavour. This culture, and o* 
ther laborious employments, were performed- by flare* 
which they got from the coaft of Africa, or from Mada-. 
gafear. Then the ifland, which had changed its name- 
from Mafcarenhas to the Ifle of Bourbon, became an im- 
portant objed to the Company. The number of inhabit 
tants, in 1763, amounted to -4627 white people, and 
^ 5? J 49 blacks 5. the cattle conh fled of 8702 beeves, 4084' ■ 
Iheep, 7405 goats, 7619 hogs-. Upon an extent of 
3 t -25,909 acres of cultivated land, they gathered as much 
eaffava*a$ would fubfift their flaves, 1,135,000 pound 
weight of corn, 844,100 pounds of rice, 2,879,100 
pounds of maize, and 2,535,100 pounds of coffee, which- 
the Company bought up at fix fols f a~pound. 

' Unfortunately, this valuable pofi'effion has no harbour. 
This inconvenience determined the French to attempt a - 
fettlement- on the ifland of Cernd, where the Pert ugue ft?" 
had, as is their cuftom, left fome quadrupeds and fowls 
for the benefit of fuchr of their fhips as fhould chance to., 
©all there. ■ The^Dtrtch, who .'afterwards, took. pofifeifioa. 

®t it, abandoned it, for fear of multiplying their fettle.- ’ 
ments too much. The ifland was uninhabited when the.-. 
Trench landed there in 1720, and changed its name from" 
Mauritius to the Tfle of France, which it ftill bears. 

The firft inhabitants that were fent thither came over 
from Bourbon, and there they were forgotten. for fifteen; 
years. They only formed as it were a corps de garde* 
with orders to hang out a French flag, to inform all na- 
' ■ lions.*. ' 

? Caj]anja or Manihot, is a crooked knotty fhrnb. ' Its wood 
& foft and brittle 5 and of its root is made, a fort, of bread. Jh 
Utowa likewise in America. T. 
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Isons that the ifland had a mailer. The Company, long 
undetermined, at la ft refolved to keep it, and in 173$$. j 

k Bourdonnais was commiffioned to improve it. ^ | 

This man, who has iince been fo famous, was a native 
0 f St Malo, and had been at fea from the age of ten years y 
all his voyages had been prcfperous, and in everyone he 
had fignalked himfelf by forne extraordinary action. He 
had reconciled the Arabs and the Portuguefe, who were 
juft going to* murder one another in the road of Mochas 
and had diftinguifhed himfelf in. the war at Mahe, He- : 

was the firft Frenchman who ever thought of fending 
armed'' veffels into the Indian feas. . He was known to be 
equally fkilful in the art of building, as in that of naviga- 
ting and defending a fhip. His fchemes bore the mark of 
genius | nor were his views contracted by the clofe at* 
tendon he paid to all the minute particulars of whatever 
plan he undertook. Difficulties did but quicken his afili* 
vity, and difplay his talent for difpoling. the men under 
his command to the beft advantage. Nothing was ever 
laid to his charge but an immoderate paflion for riches 5 
and it mult be confeffed he was not over fcrupulous as | 

to the means of acquiring them. ' 

: . He was no fooner arrived at the Ifle of France, than- 
he made it his bulinefs to, acquire every information he 
could concerning it. He found it to be 31,890 toifes in 
its greateft diameter, 22,124 in its greateft breadth, and 
432,680 acres in furface. The greater part of this ground 
was covered with almoft impenetrable forefts, and withe 
mountains not above 400 toifes high. Moft ofthefe hill® 
were full of refervoirs of water, which poured down ia« 

Breams upon a dark grey earth, entirely full of holes, and 
for the moft- part ftony. 

The fea-coaft was what la Bourdonnais paid moft at- 
tention to$. and his principal obfervations related to the two? 
harbours he found there. He thought the harbour on the 
fouth-eaft fide not worth attending to, on account of the 
regular and high winds, which, make it impoftible, or at 
leaft very difficult, to fail out of it any feafon of the year**- 
That on the north-weft he found far preferable, though 
the ftiips mu ft get to it through a narrow channel, between 
too flats, and then be towed in, and though it will fcarce* 
ly admit above thirty. five or forty fhips*. 

As : 
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As foon as la Bourdonnais had taken thefe neceffary 
Informations, he ei.deavouied to in (HI a fpirit of emula- 
tion into the fir ft colon ifts on the iftand, who were quite 
difcouraged at the negltdt with which they had r b#en 
treated, and to reduce, to feme fabordinatiun the vagrants* - 
lately arrived from the mother* country.. He made them 
cultivate rice and wheat for the food of the Europeans,., 
and caiiava, which he had brought from Brazil for the- 
(laves. They were to be, fund (bed from Madagafcar with 
meat for the daily confumptioa or the richer inhabitants,, 
and of fea-faring men, till the cattle they had procured 
from thence ftioukl have multiplied (o confidently, as to- 
prevent the necefftty of importing any more, A poll, 
which he had eftablifhtd on the little iftand of Rodrigue, 
abundantly fupplied the poor with turtle. Here (hips go*- 
ing to India, foon found all the refr.efhments and conve- 
uiencies they wanted afttca tedious psffage. Three fhips 
were fitted out, one of which carried 500. tons burden* 

If the founder had not the faiisfa&ion of bunging the co- 
lony to the ut molt degree, of profperity it was capable 
q£, he had, at leu ft the credit of having difeovered what, 
degree of importance it might acquire in able bands. , 

, Thefe improvements, however, though they feemed to 
■ be owing to inchamment, did not meet with the approba- 
lion of thqfe who were principally .concerned. in them, 
and b Bourdonnais was compelled to juftify himfelL. 
One of the dire flora a iked him one day, how. it came, 
about that he had done the Company’s buftnefs fo ill, 
and his own fo well ? Becaufe , faid he, 1 have done mine* 
according to my own judgment , and. that of the Company? 
Of cor ding to your directions * ■ * ! 

Great men have been always more ufeful to the public: 
than large bodies of men. Nations and focietie^ are but 
the inftruments of men of genius: Thefe have been the 
true founders of ftates and colonies* Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, and England,, owe their conquefts and fettle- 
ments in the Indies to r^le warrior?, experienced feamen, . 
and legiftators of fuperior talents. France, in particular,, 
is more Indebted to fame fortunate individuals, than to. 
the form of her government. One. of thefe eminent - 
jj^en had juft been fixing two important iftands of Africa 
under the dominion of France 5 another dill more extra- - 
^ ordinary 
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ordinary perfon, whole name was Dupleix, added fplen- 
. dor to the French name in Aha. 

He was firft fenfc to the banks of the Ganges, where 
he, fuperintended the colony of Chandernagore. That 
fettlement, though on the fitted fpotin the world for great 
commercial undertakings, had been but in a langui filing; 
condition, till he had the management of it. The Com- 
pany was not in a condition to fend any great flock, and 
the agents, who went over there without any fortune, had 
not been able to avail themfelves of the liberty that was 
given them of advancing their own private affairs, as they 
■were allowed to do. The a<5tivuy of the new governor, 
who brought an ample fortune, the reward of ten years 
fuccefsful labours, fa on fpread throughout the colony. In 
a country oversowing with money, they eafily found ere- 1 
dit, when once they (hewed themfelves defervingof it- la 
a fhort time, Chandernagore became the wonder of its 
neighbours, and excited the envy of its rivals. Dupleix, 
who had engaged the red of the French in his vaft (pecu- 
lations, opened frefli fources of commerce all over the Mo- 
gul’s dominions, and as for as Thibet. On his arrival, 
he had not found a (ingle (loop $ and he fitted out fifteen 
armed vefFels at once. Thefe (hips carried on trade in 
different places in India. Some he, lent out to the Red 
Sea, to the Gulph of Perfia, to Surat, to Goa, to the 
Maldivia and Manilla i (lands, and to all the leas where 
there was a poilibility of trading to advantage. 

Duplelx had for twelve years fupported the honour of 
the French name on the’ Ganges, and increafed both pu- 
blic and private fortunes, when he was called to Pondi* 
cherry in 1742, to take upon 'him the general fuperin-* 
tendency of ail the Company’s affairs in India. They 
were then in a more flour idling condition than they had 
ever yet been,, or have ever been iince 5 for that year the 
returns amounted to twenty-four millions*. Had they 
continued to a& prudently, had they confided more in 
twofuch men as Dnpleix and la Bourdonnais, they would, 
in all probability, have acquired fuch power as would 
not have been eafily deftroyed. 

- La Bourdonnaisforcfew an approaching rupture with 
Stigfonid, and propuied a fcheine, which would have ie> 

? - : cured 
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cured to the French the fovereignty of the feas in Afia 
during tne whole courfe of the w ar. He was convinced 
that whichever nation fliould firfttake up arms in India"' 
would have a manifeft advantage over the other. He 
therefore defr red to have a fquadron, with which he fhould 
ian to the Ifie of r ranee, and there wait tIJI ho#ilitks 
began. From this place he was to go and cruize In the 
itraits of Sunda, where mo#* of the flaps pafs that are p*ck 
2Pg to or coming from China. ' There he would have in. 
tercepted all the Englifh fhips, and faved the French, He 
would even have feized upon the fmall fquadron which 
England had fent into thofc very latitudes 3 and; having 
thus made hunfclf mailer of the Indianfeas, would have 
mined all the Engliih fettlements in thofe parts. 

The mini dry approved of this plan, and granted hi^ 
ive men of war, with which he fet fail. 

He had fcarcely fet fail, when the direfW equally 
otended at their being kept in the dark as to the de#i-/ 
muon of the fquadron, and at theexpences it had occa* 
honed them, and jealous of the advantage this would give 
to a man, who, in their opinion, was already too inde- 
pendent, exclaimed again# this armament, as they had 
done before, and declared it to be ufelefs. They were 
©r pretended to be, fo fully convinced of the neutrality. 

■ that would be obferved in India between the two .Compa- 
nies, that they perfuaded the miniiler into that opinion 
when la Bourdonnais was no longer prefent to animate* 
him, and .guide his inexperience. 

1 he Court of Verfailles was not aware that a power 
supported chiefly by trade, would not eafily be induced to 
leave them in quiet po&ffion of the Indian ocean : and 
that, if die either made oriifiened to any propofals of neu- 
trality, it mu# be only to gain time. They were not a- 
ware that, even fuppofing fuch an agreement was made 
mnajide on both fides, a thoufand unforeieen events might 
interrupt it. They were not aware that the objed pro. 
poied could never be fully anfwered, beca ufe the lea-forces 
ot t>oui nations, not being bound by any private agree- 
ment made between two companies, would attack their 

^ Ip L W the . uropean fcas * The 7 were not aware that 
la th^olonies themlelves, each would make preparations, 
to guard again# a furprize 5 that thefc precautions would ‘ 

create:. 
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create miftruft on both fidesj and that miftruiT would 
bring on an open rupture. All thefe particular* were not 
■perceived by them, and the fquadron was recalled. Ho- 
ftilities commenced, and the lofs ofalmoft every French 
ftip goingto India, (hewed too kte which of the two was 
the rood judicious fyftem of politics. 

La Bourdonnais was as deeply affe&ed for the errors 
that had occafioned the misfortunes of the nation, as if he 
had been guilty of them himlelf, and applied himfelf whol- 
ly to remedy them. Without magazines, without provs- 
fions, without money, he found means, by his attention 
and perfeverance, to make up a fquadron, compoied of a 
fixty gun fhip, and five merchantmen armed, for war* He 
■dared to attack the Englifh fquadron y he beat them, pur- 
fued and forced them to quit the coaft of Coromandel ; 
he then befieged and took Madrafs, the firft of rixe Eng- 
Hfh fettlements. The viftor was preparing for frefh ex- 
©editions, which were certain and eafy 5 but he was op** 
pofed with an obftinacy which coft 9>°57> 000 hvres ' , 
which, was, the flipulated ranfom of the city, exclufive of 

rau ^ foIlow dus evQnt m * 

■ , rfHHL*ny was then governed by two of the king’s 
who were irreconcileable enemies* The 
directors and the fubalterns had taken part in the quarrel, 
according as their inclination or their intereff led them* 
The two fa&ions were extremely incenfed again!! each o» 
the?. That which had caufed la Bourdonnai/s fquadrmi 
. to be taken from him* was; enraged to fee that he had 
found refources in himfelf to ward off every blow that was 
aimed at him. There is good reafon to believe, that this 
fa&ion purfued him to India, and inflslled the poifon of 
jealoufy into the heart of Dupleix. Two men, formed 
to eileem and love each other, to adorn the French name; 
and tp defeend together topoiterity, became the vile tools 
of an animofity in which they were not the lead intereft* 
ed. Dupleix oppofed la Bourdonnais, and made him 
lofe much time* The latter, after having flald j:oo late 
on the Coafl of Coromandel, waiting for the iuccours 
which had been unneceffarily delayed* few his fquadron 
deltroyed by a florin* A divifion arofe amongfl his men. 

: SO 
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So many misfortunes, brought on by the intrigues of 
Dupleix* determined la Bourdonnais to return to Europe 
where a horrid dungeon was the reward of all his ghl 
xlous fervices, and the end of all the hopes which the na- 
tion had built upon his great talents. The Englifh, de- 
livered from that formidable enemy in India, and re- 
cruited by great fuccours, found themfelves in a condt 
lion to attack the French in their turn, and accordingly 
laid frege to Pondicherry. ' ■' 

Bupleix then made, amends for pad errors. He de- 
fended the town with great {kill and bravery ; and after 
the trenches had been opened fix weeks, the Englifh 
were forced to raife the fiege. The news of the peace 
arrived foon after, and all hoftiiities ceafed between the 
companies of both nations. 

The taking of Madrafs, the naval combat of la Bour- 
donnais, and the railing of thefiege of Pondicherry gave 
the Indian nations a high opinion of the French, and 
they were refpe&ed in thofe parts as the firft and great- 
eft of the European powers. 

Bupleix endeavoured to avail himfelf 
felon’, and took care, to procure great and 
tfiges for his nation. In order to judge rigl^§%i h r $ 
yrnsjedls, we muft lay before the reader a defcrjgphFof 
the ftate of Indoftan at that time. 


*J$ 'Views of the 
French to ng~ 

■ grange' them- 
feMe^d^count . 
of IndrjJkltu 


If we may credit uncertain tradition, 
that line rich country tempted the firft 
conquerors of the world. But, whether 
Bacchus, Hercules, Scfoftris, or Da- 
rius, did or did not carry their arms 
through that large portion of the globe, 
certain it is, that it proved an inexhauttiblc fund of, 
fi&ions and wonders for the firft Greeks. That pepple, 
ever credulous, becaufe they were always carried away 
by their imagination, were to enchanted with thefe mar- 
vellous (lories, jthat they ftill give credit to them, even 
in the mere enlightened ages of the republic, 

If we confide r this matter according to the principles 
of reafon and truth, we (ball find that a pure air, whole- 
fome food, and great frugality, had early multiplied men 
to a prodigious degree in Indoftan, They were acquaint- 
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ed with laws, civil government, and arts, whilft the reft 
of the earth was a favage defart. Wife and beneficial 
institutions preferred thefe people from corruption^, and 
their only care was to enjoy the gifts of the earth and’ 
of the climate. If, from time to time, their morals were 
tainted in fome of thefe Hates, the throne was immedi- 
ately fabverted *» and, when Alexander entered thefe 
regions, he ■ found very few kings, and many free ci- 
ties. # # 

A country divided into numberlefs little Hates, fome 
of which were popular, and others enflaved, could not 
make a very formidable refinance again ft the hero of 
Macedon. His prog refs was rapid 5 and he would have 
fubdued the whole country, had not death Hopped his 
career in the msdft of his triumphs. 

By following this conqueror in his expeditions, the 
Indian Sandrocotus had learned the art of war. This 
obfcure man, who had no claim but from his talents, coi- 
le&ed a numerous army, and drove. the Macedonians out 
of the Provinces they had invaded. The deliverer of 
Ms country then made himfelf mafter of it, and united 
. all I ndbftan under’ his dominion . How 'long; ■ he ' reign- 
ed, or what was the duration of the empire he had found- 
ed, is not known. 

At the beginning of the eighth century, the Arabs 
over- ran India, as they did many other parts of the world. 
They fubjefted fome few iflands £0 their dominion; but, 

on the ■continent, they 
made but few fettlcments on them. 

Three centuries, after this, fome barbarian’s of their 
religion, who came out from Khorafian, headed by Mah- 
moud, attacked India on the north iide, and extended 
t h-ei r> depredations as far as Guzarat. They carried off 
immenfe fpoils- from thofa wealthy provinces, and buried-' 
them under ground irj their wretched and uncultivated 
defart $, ' ^ 

_ Thefe calamities were not yet forgotten, when Gen- 
giikan, who-. with; his Tartars had fubdued' the great-hit".' 
part of Alia; brought his viflor'ious army to the weflerii 
; coaft s. of India:.; -Tlii s ‘ was about the y ear Ai&A ' It isddt ‘ 
■fen0wA;;wha£- part this conqueror- and ■hls i defceiide , hts 
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concern themfelves much about them ; for It appears that 
fbon after, the Patans reigned over this fine country. 

Thefe are fa id to have been Arabian merchants fet- 
tled on the coafis of Indeftan, who, taking advantage of 
the weaknefs of the feveral kings and nations who had 
admitted them, eafily felzed upon feveral provinces, and 
founded a vaft empire, of which Delhi was the capital. 
Under their dominion, India was happy j becaufe men 
educated to trade had not brought along with them that 
fpirit of devaflation and rapine which commonly attends 
.invaders. 

The Indians fcarce had time to accuftom themfelves" 
to a foreign yoke, when they were once more forced to 
change mailers. Tamerlane, who came from great Tar- 
tary, and was already famous for his cruelties and his 
■vi&ories, marched to the north fide of Indofian, at the 
end of the fourteenth century, with a triumphant, well, 
difciplined, and indefatigable army. He fecured the 
northern provinces in perfon, and abandoned the plun- 
der of the fouthern parts to his Lieutenants. He feemed 
. determined to fubdue all India, when on a fudden he 
turned his arms again ft Bajazet, vanquifhed and dethro- 
ned that 'prince 5 and, by the. union of all his conquefb, 
found him fell mailer of the immenfe fpace that extends 
from the delicious coaft of Smyrna, to the fortunate bor- 
ders of the Ganges. After his death, bloody wars de- 
prived his pefterity of his rich fpoils. Babar, the fixth 
defeendent of one of his children, alone furvived to pre« 
ferve his name. 

That young prince, brought up In fioth and luxury, 
yeigned in Samarcand, where his anceftor had ended his 
days. The Uibeck Tartars dethroned him, and conftrain- 
ed him to take refuge in the Cabuliftan. Ranguildas, the 
governor of the province, received him kindly, and gave 
him an army. 

This wife man addreffed him in the following manner: 

44 It is not towards the north, where vengeance would 
u naturally call thee, that thy fteps mu ft be directed. 

44 Soldiers enervated by the pleafures of India, could not 
4t without temerity attack warriors famous for their cou- 
4i rage and their vi&ories. Heaven has conducted thee 

to the banks of the Indus, in order to fix upon thy 

44 brow 
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« brow one of the richeft diadems of the univerfe. Caft 
fK eyes on Indoflan. That emptre torn m piece 
.. by the nceffant wars of the Indians and Patans, call 
.. fo r a mailer. It is in thole delightful regions that 
« t hou muft eftablifh a new monarchy, and raite thy glo- 
« ry equal to that of the formidable 1 amerlaae. • 

Th’s judicious advice made a ftrong ltnpreflion on th 
mind of Babar. A plan of ufurpation was traced out 
without lei's of time, and purfued with aftivity and A 11. 
Succefs attended the execution, ine northern 
ces, not excepting Delhi, fubmined, after iome reli- 
ance ; and thus a fugitive monarch had Aie honourok 

joying the foundation of the power oi the Mogul -tar- 
tars, which fubfiits to this day* . - 

The preservation of this conqueft required a form ofc 
government. That which Babar found eltabliilied ia- In- 
dia was a kind of defpotxfm, merely relative to civil mat- 
ters tempered by cuftoms, forms, and opinion; in a 
word, adapted to that mildnefs which thefe nations de- 
rive from the 'influence of the climate, and from the more 
powerful influence of religious tenets. To this peace- 
able conftitution, Babar iaftituted a violent, and milita- 
ry defpotifm, fuch as might be expected from a conquer- 
ing and barbarous nation. ^ * 

Ranguildas was long witnefs to the power of the new 
fovereign, and exulted in the fuccefsof his own councils. 
The recolledlion of the Heps he had taken to place his 
mailer’s fan upon the throne, filled his foul with heart- 
felt fatisfa&ion. One day, as he was praying in the 
temple, he heard a Banian, who flood by him, cry 
out, “ O God 1 thou feefl the fufFtrings of my brethren. 
a V^e areaprey to a young man" who conliders us as his 
“ property, which he may fquandtr and con fume as he 
“ pleafes. Among the many children who call upon 
« thee from thefe vail regions, one oppreffes all the reft; 
“ avenge us of the tyrant; avenge us of the traitors wh«- 
** have placed him. on the throne, without examining 
“ whether he was a jail man/’ 

Ranguildas, aftonilhed, drew near to the Banian, a'pid 
faid, u O thou, who curie fl my old age, hear me. If I 
“ am guilty, my confcience has milled me. When I re- 
^■flared the inheritance to the fan of my fovereign, when 
v ' r \ ■ F. ' 2-'' ^ I ex- 
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u 1 expofed my lire and fortune to efiablifli bis authorh 
u ty, God is my witnefs that I thought* 1 was a<fting la 
u : conformity to his wife decrees- $ and, at the very in- 
4i ftant when I heard thy prayer, I was again thanking 
u Heaven for granting me, in ray latter days, thole two. 
u great eft of bleffings, reft and glory.” ' 

, u Glory! cries the Banian. Learn, Ranguildas, that 
u glory belongs only to virtue, and not to a&ions which 
u are only fplendid, without being ufeful to mankind. 
u Alas! what advantages did you procure to Indoflan, 
u when you crowned the fan of an ufurper ? Had you. 

H prcvipuily examined whether he was capable of doing 
iS good, and whether he Would have the will and refolu- 
H don to be juft ? You fay, you have reftored to hiiri the 
‘‘inheritance of his. fathers, as if men could be bequeath- 
H ed and pdTefted like lands and cattle.’ Pretend not to 
4C glory, O Ranguildas! or if you look for gratitude, go 
. ^aod'feek it iu the Rears of Babar j he owes it to you. . 
u You have bought it dear enough j the price has been 
■ u the.happinefs of 'a whole nation.” 

Babar, however, whilft he was bringing his fubjefts- 
nnder the yoke of defpotifm, took care to limit its au- 
thority, and to draw up his inllitutes with fo much force, 
that his fucceffors, though abfolute, could hot pcflibly 
be unjuft. The prince was to be the judge of the peo- 
ple, and the arbiter of the ft ate *, but his tribunal and 
his council were to be held in the public fquare* Injuf- 
tice md tyranny love darknefs,in order to conceal them- 
f elves from their intended victims. But, when the ma- 
uarch’a aliens are to be fubmitted to the infpe&ion of 
his fubje£ls,it is a fign he intends them nothing but good. 
Openly to infult a number of men affembled, is fuch &i: 
outrage as even a tyrant would blufh at. 

The principal fupport of his authority was a body of 
four thoufcnd men, who filled themfelves the Brft Haves 
of the prince# Out of this body were ehofen the Om- 
rahs, that is to Fay, thofe perfons who compofed the em- 
peror’s councils, and on $hcm he bedewed lands, diftin*. 
guilhed by great privileges. Thefe fort of pcife (lions 
rlwuys reverted to the crown. It was on this ..condition 
that all great offices were given. Bo' true it is, that, def- 
potifm enriches, its Haves only to ftrip them.* 

; , Great, 
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. Oeat intereft, however, was made for the. place at 
n^'i. Whoever afpired to the government of a pro- 

rVmade this the obied of his ambition. I o prevent 
Inv proiels the governors might form for their own ag- 
grandizement or independence, they always • a 
feers okced about them, who were not m th- 1-ait tub 
La to them, and who were commiflsoned to wiped the 
ufe they made of the military force they were en.rm e 
with, to keep -the- conquered Indians in awe. The foiti 
tied towns were frequently m tne hands °- ^Scers, 
were accountable to none but the couru that iulpiu 
on court often feat for the governor and either conti- 
nued or turned him out, as it happened to fui. her fluc- 
i nating policy. Thefe viciffitudes were grown fo com- 
moir, that a ne w governor coming out of Delhi, ««»«> 
ed upon his elephant with his face turned towards tue 
' citv, 'waiting, as he faid, to fee hirfuccejor come out. 

The form of government, however, was not the lame 
every where throughout the empire. ‘ .The Moguls haa 
left feveral Indian princes in poffeffion. of their fovereign* 
ties, and even with a power of t ran fmit ting them to their 
dependents. They governed according to the laws ot 
the country, though accountable to a Nabob appointed 
, by the court. ' They were only obliged to pay tribute, 
and to conform to the conditions flipulated with their 
an cellars at the- t ime of the conquefh 

The conquering nation muil nat have committed any 
■ cpnfiderable 'ravages:, hi nee it dees not ■ yet \cmMi tute, 
more than a tenth part of the population of India; There 
are a hundred millions of Indians to ten millions^* lar- 
: tars* Th* two nations, have never intermixed. ; The la- 1 
dians are the only farmers and artificers. They live ia 
the country, and carry on the manufactures. The Mo- 
hammedans are to be found in the capital, at court, in 
great cities, ia camps and ar r ics *. 

” ; F3. . It 

#• Xt is generally Tuppofed, that the conquerors, the more firmly 
to eftablifla their Sithority, refervecl to themfeives the property of 
the lands, oart of which they left to the former owners, and part 
in truft to other perfons. This opinion is not altogether jitlh In 
all the countries where the “Indian princes” continued to govern 
under the authority of the Mogul, -the farmer was at liberty tts 

difpoie. 
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It appears, that at that period > when the Moguls en-h 
tered Indohan, they found no private property. All the 
lands belonged to the Indian princes ; and it may eafiiy 
be imagined that favage conquerors, funk in ignorance 
and avarice, did not rectify this abufe, which is the ut- . 
moll: ft retch of arbitrary power. That portion of the.: 
lands of the empire- which the new fovereigns call their 
own, was divided into large governments,, which were 
called Subahlhips* The Subahs, who were entrufted 
with the civil and military government, were alfo ap. 
pointed to receive the revenues. This they committed; 
to the care of the Nabobs, whom they eftabliihed through- 
out their Subahfhips 5 and thefe again trufted this bu~ 
ffnefs to private farmers, . whofe immediate bufinefs it 
was to cultivate the lands. 

At the beginning of their year, which is in June, the • 
Nabob’s c dicers agreed with the farmers for the price of 
a leafe. They drew up & contra#, called jQmahandi, 
vphich was depofited in the chancery of the province 
aft er which the farmers went, each~in his own diftri#, 
to look for h u ihand m e n , and advanced them confiderable. 
fums t.o enable them to fow the ground. After harveft, . 
the farmers remitted the produce of their ieafe to the 
Nabob's officers. The Nabob delivered it to the Subah r . 
■and the Subah poured it into the emperor’s treafures. 
The leafes were commonly for half the produce of the 


difpofc, at Ids pleafure, • of the fields which lie cultivated with the . 
iweat of his brow. If he has been driven out -of his pofieffion, as . 
frequently happens, by the perfon entrufted to. collect a portion of ‘ 
the fruits, and to pay a. fixed turn to government, this is confidered 
as an act of tyranny, which never fails to bring the public execra* 
tion upon the man who either exercifes, or authorife-s it. Even in 
the cantons that, aie under abfolute fubjedtion, the hufbandman 
was not deprived of the right of felling, or difpofmg by will, whe- 
ther the Emperor gave them thteir lands in fief, or was pleated on- 
ly to farm them out. The Indian and Mogul policy was always 
the fame, not to allow any one family to get into their hands too-, 
extenfive polfeffions. As all their acquisitions of landed property 
are fubjedxd to tedious forms, had any one attempted to make 
himfelf ni after of the fmalleft piece of ground, he would be refufed 
the certificates neceffary to put him in pofieflion,. and his head be 
marked as a victim neceffary to be facriliccd to the tranquillity of 
the ft ate » ' 
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land • the other half went to pay the charges of culture, 
to enrich the farmers, and to feed the labourer. • I« 
this fyftem were comprifed,not only^gram, w ic 
^rinriDal crop, but all other produihons of t.ie eartBu 
Betel, fait, tobacco, were all formed in the fame man- 

There were alio feme cuftorn-houfes, and fome duties 
upon the public markets; but no poll-tax, or any t*x. 
upon induftry. It had not entered the heads of thole 
arbitrary rulers, to demand any thing o mea ^ 
nothing left them. The weaver fitting at his loom 
worked without uneafinefs, and freely difpoled of the 

fruit of his labour. . , r ■ % a 

This liberty extended to every land of moveables. 
They were truly the property of private people, w&o 
were not accountable to . any perfon for therm* e / 
could difpofe of them in their lifetime 5 and, after their 
death, they devolved to their defeendents.^ I he noules 
of artificers, the town-houfes, with the little gar en5 

belonging to them, were like wife accounted private 

property. They- were hereditary, and might be iold. 

In the latter cafe, the buyer and feller appeared be- 
fore the Cotboal. The conditions of the bargain were 
drawn up in writing, and the Cotboal affixed his teal to 
the deed, to make it authentic. ^ 

The fame formality' was cbferved with regard to the 
purchafe of flaves j that is, of thofe unfortunate^ men, 
who, under the preffure of poverty, preferred being in 
bondage to one man, who allowed them a fubfillence, t& 
living under that general flavery, in which they had no 
means of procuring the - neceffaries of life. ^ Ihey then 
fold themfelves for a fum of money, and this was tranf- 
aeled in prefence of the Cotboal, that the mailer s pro- 
perty might not be contefted. 

• The Cothoal was a kind of notary public.^ There was 
one in every manufa&ory. It was before him that the 
few deeds were tran-fa&ed, which tire nature of fuch a 
government would admit of. Another officer, called Je- 
midar, decided all differences that arofe between man 
and man, aud his decifions were almoil always definitive, 
unlefs the caufe was a very important one, or unlefs the 
aggrieved party was rich enough to pay for having it 

xeverfed' 
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reverted at the Nabobs Court. The Jemidar was like- 
wife intruded with the police. He had a power of in- 
fl ifi-iog flight punilhmcnfs ; but all capital offences were 
lefmcd for the judgment of the Nabob, as he alone had 
a right to pronounce fentence of death. 

. Such a government, which was no better than a fub- - 
ordinate defpotifm from the throne down to the meanefl 
©tBcer, could' have no crher fpring than a coercive pow--', 
er conilantly exerted. Accordingly, as fcon as the rainy 
feafon was over, the monarch quitted his capital and re- 
sided in his camp. The Nabobs, the Rajas, and the - 
principal officers wereTummoned to attend him, and in 
this manner he proceeded thro 1 all the provinces luccefi. * 
.Uvelv in warlike pomp, which did not, however, exclude 
political craft. One. great man was often employed to 
opprefs another. The nlcif odious refinement of dcfpo- 
tiftn is that. of dividing >ts Haves. Thefe divifioris were 
fomented by informers publicly kept by the prince, who 
were continually fpreading -alarm and. terror. Thefe in- 
formers were always chofen among per Ions of the firli 
rank. Corruption is then- at Its height, when power can. 
confer nobility on what is mean. 

Every year, the Great Mogul fet out on his progrefi* 
more as a conqueror than as a fovereign. He went to 
admimRer juftice in the- provinces, as if he was going to 
plunder them and maintained his authority by a parade 
. of military force, which makes arbitrary government a 
. perpetual war. - This manner of governing, though with 
legal forms, is very dangerous for the monarch. So long 
as, the people feel their wrongs only through the chan- . 
nel of thofe who are invefted with bis authority, they • 
only murmur, upon the fuppofition that the fovereign is ■ 
Ignorant of them, and would hot fuller any injuiiice if 
he knew it: but, when the fovereign gives it a ianclion 
by his prefer ce* and by his own deciOons, then all con- 
fidence is at an end 5 the deception vanifhes ; he was a 
god 5 now he is an idiot, or a wicked man. 

Neverth clefs, the Mogul Emperors have longenjoyed 
the faperditious idea the nation had conceived of their 
{acred chara&er. That outward pomp which captivates 
the people more than juft ice, becaufe men are more ilruck 
y?ith what dazzles their eyes than with what Is beneficial, 

to : 
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to them) the riehnefs and elegance of- the prince’s courts • 
the grandeur that furrounded him in his travels ; all thb* 
kept up in the minds of the people thofe prejudices of 
far vile ignorance, which trembles before the idol it has 
raifed. The various accounts that have been iranfmilted 
to us of the luxury of the mo ft brilliant courts in the 
world, are not to be compared to the oftentatious pomp 
of the Great Mogul when- he appears before his fubjefh. 
The elephants, formerly fo dreadful in war, but which 
are become ufelefs maffes in an army iince the introduc- 
tion cf gunpowder; thefe iramenfe animals, that are un- 
known in our climates, give an Afiatic tyrant an air of 
grandeur, of which we have no conception. The people 
proftrate themfclves before their majeftic fovereign, who 
fits exalted upon a throne of gold, all glittering with , 
precious ftones, mounted on the haughty animal, who 
proceeds flowly, proud to prefent the mafter of a great 
empire to the.refpe&pf fa, many Haves* Thus, by daz- 
zling the eyes o£men, or iaifpiring them with terror, the 
Moguls preferved, . and. even enlarged their conquefts* 
Aurengzebe completed them, by making himfelf maf- 
ter of the whole peninfula., All I nd oft an, excepting a , 
little ’ flip of land 'along, the. coaft of Malabar, fubmitted - 
to that fu peril itious. and barbarous tyrant, who had dm* . 
brued his hands in the, blood of his father, his brothers, 
and his nephews. 

This execrable defpot had made the Mogul power an 
obje& of det citation 5 but he fupported it 2s long as he , 
■,ved. At his death it fell, never to rife again. The 
uncertainty as. to the right of fucceftion was the hr ft 
caufe of the difturbances that arofe after his demife, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Only one law 
was generally acknowledged, that, which cnafled, that 
the iceptre ihoulj never go out of the family of Tamer- 
lane; but every emperor was at liberty to chafe his 
fucceffor, without being obliged to regard the degree of 
conlangumity. This indefinite right proved a fource of ' 
difeord. Young princes, whofe birth entitled them to 
expe£i the crown, and who frequently were at the head 
of a province and an.crmy, fupported their claim fword 
in hand, and paid little regard to the will of a monarch 
who was no more. This happened at the death of An- 

reng&eb^ , 
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rengzebe. His rich fpoils were Rained with blood, ■lay-!! 
theft cenvuHIons of the body politic, tbefprings that ye* ; 
framed; a militia or twelve hundred thoufand men were 1 
relaxed* Every Nabob aimed at being independent, at | 
Increafmg the contributions rat fed upon the people* and 
leflening the tributes fent into the emperor -s : treafiirei 
Np longer was any thing, regulated, by law ; all was car- ) 
ried on by ca; rice, or diifurbed by violence. . , , i 

The education of the young princes prbmifed no re*- f 
roedy for all thefe evils* Left to the care of women till. ' 
the age of feven years, tutored afterwards in fame reli- 
gious principles, they went and fpent, in the foft indul- 
gences of a feraglio, thofe years of youth and a cavity 
which ought to be employed in forming the man, and-: - 
in drafting him in the knowledge of life. They took, 
care to enervate them, that they might have nothing- to 
fear from them*;. Confptraci.es dF ; ; dhBc[;fiii::hiaihif 7 
fathers were but too common 5 to prevent thefe, there- 
fore, the children were deprived of every virtue, led they 
fhould be capable of a crime. Hence that {hocking 
thought of an oriental poet, that fathers , vohiljj their fans 
are living , are fondeji of their grandfons, hecauje they love- 
in them, the enemies of their enemies. 

The Moguls had retained nothing of thofe hardy 
manners they had brought from their mountains, Thofe 
who were advanced to high offices, or had acquired large 
fort unes, removed their habitations according to the fea- j 
ions. In thefe more or lefs delightful retreats, they li* 1 
ved in houfes built only of clay or earth \ but the infide ■! 
breathed all the Afiatic indulgence, with all the pomp 
of the mojft corrupted courts. Wherever men cannot j 
rarfe a lading fortune, nor tranfmit it to their poflerity, j| 
they make Lade to crowd all their enjoyments into the i 
only moment they can call their own. All their plea- j 
fores and their very exiilence are palled away in the . ( 
midfl of perfumes and women, 

The Mogul empire was in. this flatc of weaknefs and. ' 
effeminacy when it was attacked, in 1738, by the famous - 
•Tirana as Kouli-Khan. T he innumerable militias of In- j 
dia were difpetfed without refinance before a hundred, j 
thoufand Periians, as thofe very Perfians had formerly J 
Red before thirty thoufand Greeks- trained up by Alex- 
. andtr*. I 
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wider. Thamas entered triumphantly into Delhi, recei- 
ved the homage of *Hg|eak Mahomed $ and finding the 
monarch ft ill more ft lipid than his .fubje&s,^ he fuffered 
him to live and to reS, united to Perfia all the provin- 
ces that fuited him, and returned loaded with an im- 
menfe booty, the fpoils of Indoftan. 

Mahomed, defpifed by his conqueror, was fill! more 
fo by his fubjefts. The great men would not ferve un- 
der a vaffal of the king of Perfia. The Nabobflsips be- 
came independent, only paying a fmall tribute. In 
vain did the emperor declare that the Nabobs (hould ft HI 
be removeable j each of them ft rave with all his power 
to make his dignity hereditary, and the Tword decided 
every quarrel. The fubjedls were conftantly at war, with 
their mafter, and were not confidered as rebels. Who- 
ever could afford to pay a body of troops, pretended to 
a Sovereignty. The only formality obferved was to coun- 
terfeit the emperor’s fign-manual in a firman, or warrant 
of inveftiture. It was brought to the ufurper, who re- 
ceived it on his knees. This farce was neceffary to im- 
pede upon the people, who had Rill refpe& enough re- 
. maining for the family of Tamerlane, to chufe that all 
authority fhould, at Ieaft, appear to proceed from it. 

Thus did difeord, ambition, and anarchy defolatethis 
fine region of Indoftan. Crimes could the more eafily 
be concealed, as it was the cuiiom of the grandees never 
to write but in ambiguous terms, and to employ none but 
obfeure agents, whom they dilowned when they found 
It neceffary. Murder and poifon became common crimes, 
which were buried in the dark receffes of thofe impene- 
trable palaces, full of affuflins, ever ready to perpetrate 
the blackeft a£ls on the Ieaft figrial from their mailer *. 

'The 

* It was not even neceffary to have a patent from a Prince, or 
to be the heir of a peribn who polfeffed one, in order to ha :e a ti- 
tle to afpire to fovereignty, In a country where there is no here- 
ditary nobility but that of the blood royal, where there muff be 
an a<£i of the, Sovereign to nobilitate the lbn even of a Grand Vi- 
zier, where the field of fortune is open to every man of fpirit or 
courage, where more than a half of the Grandees of *the empire 
are fpruag from the mcaneft of the people ; m fuch a country, e- 
very man who is poffelied of money may entertain the hope of one 
day becoming a Nabob. After ^his intentions are made public, 
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try. They carried off all their riches, or obliged the 
owners to bury them under ground ; fo that the fcrea Cures 

a mailed 

corps, collc&ed or united by venality, di (banded thofe for whom 
they thought they had no occafion, and lent them back to their own 
provinces, deprived of the pay that was due them ; and, to be more 
fee me againft tneir refentment, they hired troops to cut them in 
pieces, who were fonder of the money granted to them for that 
purpofe, than of executing the orders they received, Even thofe 
who did not carry matters to that exeefs, never fa iied to let p?rt 
of the pay of their troops run in arrear. This practice was gen-~ 
raiiy coniidered as ncceflary to render thofe mercenaries fhithfbl 
to their colours, who had been gathered together from all the parts 
of a deipotic empire. The firft ambitious man who was able and 
willing to pay them, to bring about a revolution, had no more to 
do than prerent himfelf. Independent of this danger, they run the 
nfk of ieeing them refufe to march againft the enemy, or elfe to 
fight carelefsly. 1 heir inactivity and want offpirit were but too 
much encouraged by the conduct of their conimiflaries, who had 
the charge o a overfeemg the provifions, and the good order of the 
troops, A taite for luxury and oftentatipn, natural to the Moguls • 
a certain incapacity of refining fancies which feem to be natural 
to tne climate, where all the feniations are violent, but of a fliort 
duration; effeminacy, and all the vices which precede or accom- 
pany xt, make them faenfice the purchafe of a jewel, or ornament 
winch would have been iufficient to prevent 
dhe total defedfron or an army. ^ 

The nches accumulated in Indoftan, during a long, faccellion of 
ages, ioy forae time preferved this unhappy country from complete 
r Tr« By « deSre ? thefc treafures didppaared. h iourw ch 
and diftruft occafioned a part of them to be buried in the l-ow^s 
of the earth; the foreign troops, that had been iuvked eirtej to 
let up or fupport uiarpers, carried a good deal of them with them 
to their own country; the remainder was no more to be found btrt 

£ " 
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■amaffed for fo many ages gradually di (appeared. A ge- 
neral deje£Hon tnfued. The grounds lay uncultivated, 
and the manutaSures ft cod flilh The people would no 
longer work for foreign plunderers, or domed ic oppref* 
fors. Want and famine were loon felt. Thefe calami- 
ties, which for ten years had infefted the provinces of the 

empire, 

thouiaftds of men periflied with' mifery and famine in this fertile 
country. The hufbandmanduiil: no longer plow.. The weavers, 
artificers, and merchants, abandoned their trade and occupations. 
In confeqnence of thefe misfortunes, public works were interrupt- 
ed, and bufmefs of every kind ianguifoed. Thefe calamities, which 
had ravaged for ten years the grtateft part of the enfpire, at laft 
reached the coaft of Coromandel. This country had been hitherto 
preferyed from thefe terrible plagues by the authority of the S\u 
bah of Decan, Nizam-Al-Muiuck : But this wife governor having 
died, it was fore fee n, that the trade of foreigners to India would 
hill with him, and that our veflels, after a long flay in dangerous 
latitudes,, would be obliged to return empty, or with trifling or 
unprofitable cargoes. It appeared that this diforder behoved al- 
ways to increale, unlefs the Europeans, who traded with India, 
had not taken care to provide, in a country they had fubdued, a 
lufficient number of artificers and manufacturers, to iupply them 
with a confiderable part of the commodities of which they flood 
in need. .■ 

Such was the idea of Dupleix ; it was brilliant, but bolder ftilh . 
The Europeans, aiwaysTucceisful in a war againlt the Indians, at 
the time of their firlHettlements, had never gained any confldcr- 
ftbie advantage over the conquerors of Indoftan. Many trials, al- 
ways unfortunate^ had convinced them, that the Moguls were not 
only brave, but formidable enemies. Thefe repeated checks had 
aetnliomed them to endure the fame mortifications as the natives 
of the country, the flaves of a uiofl defpotic government. The 
meaneft officer of the moft petty Nabob treated thefe foreigners 
with infolence, impofed laws on them, and, at their pieafure, ex- 
torted from them very confiderable funis. If they ventured fome- 
thr.es to complain c i thefe oppreflions, it was with an unbounded 
iiibmifiion, and accompanied with preients. In a government where 
the fuperior thinks nothing is due to an inferior, where the favours 
of the Prince are always corrupted by fome mean and lehifii con- 
iideration, juftice can never be obtained but at that expence. 


Garriiuns without money, without difeipline, and without Tubor- 
dlnutior, while they dimirfifhed coniiderabiy the profits of trade, 
were unable To flop the courfe of thefe crying opprtflior.s. Amidfi 
this ccreurrence of unfavourable circumftances, lit maiiiifadlures 
proper icv the Weft had rifen io much in their price, and dimi- 
niihed in quality, that the profits were infenfibly reduced to a tri- 
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empire, began to vifit the coaft of Coromandel. The 
wife Nizam- Al-Muluck, Sabah of the Decan, was nov? 
no more, His prudence and talents had kept that part 
of India which he had commanded in aflourifhing (late. 
The European merchants were apprehensive that their 
trade would fall off, when it had loft that fupport. They 
faw no refource again# that danger, but to have a ter- 
ritory of their own. large enough to contain a number 
of manufactures Sufficient to make up their ladings. 

Dupleix was the fir ft who confidered this as. a practi- 
cable fcheme. The war had brought many troops to 
Pondicherry, with which he hoped, by rapid conqueib, 
to procure greater advantages than the rival nations had 
obtained by a Heady conduct, and mature deliberation. 

He had long ftudied the chara&er of the Moguls, their 
intrigues, their political inter efts. He had acquired fucli 
knowledge of thefe matters, as might have been fur pri- 
cing even in a man .brought up at the court of Delhi# 
•Thefe informations,. -deeply combined, had convinced 
him that it would be in his power to attain a principal 
Influence in the affairs of Indoftan, and might poffibly 
manage them as he pleafed. His daring ipirit, which 
prompted him to attempt more than he was,. able to per- 
form, gave additional flrength to his reflections. No- 
thing ’terrified him in the great part he propofed ;to 
at the di fiance of fix thoufand- leagues from his native 
country. In vain did his friends reprefent to birr* the 
dangers attending ftich an undertaking ; he confidered 
nothing but the glorious advantage of fee tiring to France 
a new dominion in the heart of Afia> to enable her, by 
the revenues annexed to it, to defray the charges of 
trade, and the expenses of fovercignty j and even to free 
her from the tribute which oar luxury pays to the in- 
duftry of the Indians, by procuring rich and numerous 
cargoes, which the old not be bought with any exports 
of money, but from the overflowings of the new reve- 
nues. Full of this great proj«&, Dupleix eagerly feized 
the fir ft opportunity that offered to put it in execution, 
and foon took upon him to difpofe of the Subahlhip of 
the Decan, and the Naboblhip of the Carnatic, in favour 
of two men who were ready to give np-my thins he 
fhould require. 
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The Subahlkip of the Decan is a vice-royalty, com- 
pofed of feveral provinces* which were formerly fo many 
independent fhtes. It extends from Cape Comorin to 
the Ganges, The So bah has the infpeXion of all the In- 
dian princes* and all the Mogul governors within his ju- 
rifidiXicm ; and in his hands are depefited the contribu- 
lions that are dc dined to fill the public treafure* He can 
compel his fu bait eras to attend him in all military expe- 
ditions he may think proper to make into the countries 
under his dominion ; but he mud not march them into a fo- 
reign territory, without an ex prefs order from the emperor* 

■ The Subahfhip of the Decan becoming vacant in 1748, 
Dupleix, after aferies'of events and revolutions, in which 
the corruption of the Moguls, the weaknefs of the In- 
dians, and the boldnefs of the French, were alike con- 
fpicuous, difpofed of it, towards the beginning of the 
year 1751, in favour of Salabatzing, a fon of the late 
viceroy, ^ 

This fuccefs fecured great advantages to the French 
fettlements along the coait of Coromandel j but Pondi- 
cherry was a place of fuch importance, that our people 
thought it deferved a particular attention. This town, 
which is fituated in the Carnatic, has fuch ccnflant and 
immediate connexions with the Nabob of that rich di- 
ilri&, that it was thought advifeable to procure the go- 
vernment of the province to a man whofe affeXion and 
fuhmiflion might be depended on. The choice fell up- 
on Ghandafaed, a kinfman of the late Nabob, well known 
lor his intrigues, his misfortunes, his warlike exploits, 
and his fkadincfs of temper. 

In return for their fervices, the French made him give 
.up an immenfe territory. At the head of their acqui-* 
•fit ions was the ifiand of Seringham, formed by the two 
branches cf the Caveri. This long and fertile iiland de- 
rives' its name and its confequersce from a. Pagoda,.. which.:; 
is fortified, as are no oft great buildings that are devoted 
lo public woWhip, The temple is furrounded with feven 
fquare inclofures, at the diftance of three hundred and 
fifty feet from each other, and formed by pretty high 
walls, which are proportionably thick. The altar hands 
in the center. A fingle monument like this, with its 
Tpttificatioh^i and the myileries^and riches it contains, is 

more 
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more- likely to maintain and perpetuate a religion than 
a multiplicity of temples and priefts difperfed in differ- 
ent towns, with their Sacrifices, ceremonies, prayers, and 
difcourfes, which by their number, their frequent repe- 
tition, and their being performed in public, are apt to 
tire the people, excite the contempt of enlightened rea- 
fon, occafion dangerous profanations, or are flighted and 
neglected, which the priefh dread more than facrilege 
itfelf. ■ The priefls of India, as wife as thofe of Egypt* 
fuffer no Granger to penetrate into the Pagoda of Se ring- 
ham. Amid ft the fables with which the hiftory of this 
temple is wrapped up, probably fume acute philofopher 
might, if he was admitted into it, trace from the emblems* 
the form and conftru&ion of the edifice, and the fuper- 
ftitious practices and traditions peculiar to that facred 
inclofure, many fources of inflrudlon. and an infight in- 
to the hiftcry cf the remote# ages. Pilgrims refort thi- 
ther from all parts of Indoftan, to obtain abfolution of 
their fins, and always bring an 'offering proportionable 
"to - their ctrcumiiances. Thefe' gifts were Hill fo con-fi- 
datable, at the beginning of the prefent century. as to 
maintain forty thoufand men in a life of lloth and idle - 
nefs. Thefe Brand ns, though under the reft rain is of 
jfubordination, were fo well fatisfied with their lit nation* 
.that they fekiom quitted their retirement for the more* 
buiy fcenes of intrigue and politics. 

, Independent of other advantages which the French 
enjoyed by- the acquifition of Seringham, the firuatioit 
gave them great influence over. the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and an ablolute command over the kingdom of 
Tanjour, as they could at any time flop the waters that' 
were wanted for the culture of their rice. 

’ The territories of Karicai and Pondicherry got-an-ac-- 
ceflion of ten leagues each, with fourfcore manufactures. 
If thefe acquifitions were not fo confiderable as that of 
Seringham, 2 n point of influence over public affairs-,, the ]f 
' ni ueli; more fo with regard to trade,. 

But this was a trifling acquifition compared to the ter- 
ritory they gained to the north, which comprehended the? 
Condavir, MafulipaUni, the iflanri-of Divi, and the four 
provinces of Muftafanagur, Elur, Rajamandry, aadChi- 
Such important, eonceihons made the French man 
h: :V ;/ ■ 5^ 3 . ■ iters 
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iters of the coaft for the fpace of fix hundred miles, and 
procured them the bell linen of all Indoftan. It j s t “ 
they were to enjoy the four provinces no longer than 
tney Ihould furarih the Subah with a ftipuhted number 
or troops, and maintain them at their own expence; but 
this agreement, which was only binding to their honef- 
ty, gave them little concern. Their ambition previouf. 
Jy feized upon thofe treafures that had been heaped ud 
J n thole vaft regions for fo many ages. 

The ambition or the French, and their proiefh of 
conqueft, went ftill much farther. They prapofed to ob- 
tain a cefiion of the capital of the Portuguefe colonies 
and to faze upon the triangular fpace which lies between 
Maiulipatam, Goa, and Gape Comorin. 

In the mean time, till they could realise thefe bril- 
-iant chimeras, they confidered the perfonal honours that; 
were lavifiied upon Dupleix as a prefage of the g seated 
prosperity. It is well, known, that every foreign cole- 
ny is more or lefs odious to the natives ; that it is good 
policy to endeavour to Men their averfion; and that 
t.»e lureit way to attain that end, is to conform as much 
as poffible to the cuftoms and manners of the country. 
This maxim, which is true in general, is more particu- 
larly fo in countries where the people think but little, 
as is the cafe in India.. 

The French commander, who was fond of the Afiatic 
pomp, had no objection to this conformity* He was o« 
verjoyed when he fatv bimfelf invefted with the dignity 
of n Nabob. That title put him upon a level with thofe 
whofe protedion he folicited before, and afforded him 
ccnfiderable opportunities to pave-the way for thofe great 
revolutions be meant to bring about, in order to promote 
the important interefts with which he was intruded, 
iie entertained ftill greater hopes on being appointed 
governor of all the Mogul poffeffions, throughout an ex- 
tent little inferior to the whole kingdom of France. All 
the revenues of thofe rich provinces were to be depo- 
fited in his hands, and he was accountable to none but 
the bubah himfelf. 

Though thefe arrangements, made by merchants, 
«§ui d n °t be very pleafant to the court of Delhi, they 
much afraid of its reientment. The emperor, 
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being in want of men and money, which the Subahf, 
the Nabobs, the Rajas, his mean eft delegates, took upon 
tfo enife Ives, to male him, found himfelf affaulted on all 

^The Rajaputes, the defcende nts of thofe Indians whom 
Alexander fought, being driven out of their lands by the 
Moguls, took Shelter in feme mountains that are almoft 
inacceffible. Continual difturbances put it out of their 
power to think of conqueftsybut, in the intervals of 
their dilientions, they make inroads that cannot fail of 
harafting an empire already exhaufted. 

The Fa tans are ftill more formidable enemies* Dri- 
ven bv the Moguls from mofc of the thrones of Xodoftan, 
they have taken refuge at the foot of mount Imaiis, 
which is a branch of the Caucafus. That ft t nation has 
fhangely altered their manners, and given them a fterce® 
nefs cf temper which they had not in a milder climate. 
'War is their chief .employment. They ferve alike un- 
der the banners of Indian or Mahommedan princes: but 
their obedience is- not equal to their valour. Whatever 
crime they may have been guilty of, it is dangerous to 
punifh them $ for they- are fo vindi&ive, that they will 
murder when they are weak, and revolt when they are 
to attempt a bold ftroke. Since the reign*' 
has, loft its ftrength, the nation has fhaken off-, 
the' yoke. Not many years ago, their generals - carried : 
on their ravages as far as Delhi, and dreadfully plundered 
that capital.. 

To the north of Indoftan is a nation, but lately known, 
which is the more formidable for being a new enemy. 
This people, diftinguifhed- by the name of Scheiks, have 
found means to free themfelves from the chains of deft* 
potifm and fuperftition, tho’ fur rounded by nations of 
Haves. They are fa id to be followers of a philofopher . 
of Thibet, who infpired them with fome notions of li- 
berty, and taught them Theifm* without any mixture of 
fuperftition* They ftrft appeared in the beginning of 
the prefent century, but were then conftdered rather as 
a fed than as a nation. During the calamities of the Mo- 
gul empire, their number increafed considerably by apo- 
uaites of all religions, who joned with them, and fought 
ihdter among ft them*- from the , oppreillons and fury of 

their 
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their tyrants. To be admitted into that fociety, nothin? 
more is required than to fwear implacable hatred again! 
monarchy. , It is aflerted that they have a temple with 
an altar, on which ftands their code of laws, and next to 
it a fceptre and a dagger. Four old men "are defied 
who occafionally confult the law, which is the only fu! 
prcme power this republic obeys. The Scheiks are ac* 
tually in poffeffion of the whole province of Punjal, the 
rrcatefi part of the Moultan and the Sindi, both banks 
ef the Indus, from Caffimere to Tatta, and all the coun- ' 
try towards Delhi, from Lahor to Serhend. They can 
wife an army of fixty thoufand good cavalry. 

But of all the enemies of the Mogul, none are, per* 
haps, fo dangerous as the Marattas. This nation, of late 
lo famous, fo far as the obfcurity of their origin and hi- 
itpry will allow us to conjetfure, poffeffed feveral pro. 
vinces of Indollan, where they had been driven by the 
fear or the arms of the Moguls. They took refuge in 
the mountains which extend from Surat to Goa, and 
there formed feveral tribes, which, in procefs of time, 
united into one date, of which Satarah was the capital. 

Moft of them carried vice and licentioufnefs to all the 
exceffes which might be expefled from an ignorant peo- 
ple, who have call. off the yoke of prejudices, * j jmthout 
fubftitutmg wholefome laws and found les*ni«|fll their 
dead. Tired of laudable and peaceful occupations, they 
thought of nothing but rapine. Ylfebis was confined . 
to the plundering of a few villages, and robbing of fome 
caravans till the coaft of Coromandel, being threatened 1 
by Aurengzebe, made them fenfibie of their ftrength, 
by imploring their affiftance. 

. . Then it was that they were feen coming out of their 
hiding places in the rocks, riding on fmall ugly horfes, 
but flout, and accuftomed to hard fare, to difficult roads, 
and to exceffive fatigue. The whole accoutrement of a 
Maratta horfeman confided of a turban, a girdle, and a 
cloak. His provifions were a little bag of rice, and a 
leather bottle full of water. His only weapon was an 
excellent fabre. 

Notwithfiauding the affiflance of thefe barbarians, the 
Indian princes were forced to bend to the yoke of Au- 
rengzebe j but the conqueror, weary of contending with 

irregular 
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irreeular troops, which were continually waging the 

JL reduced provinces, determined to conclude a 
Z Jy St would have been dithonourable, had n not 
neceffity, which is ftrongcr than pre- 
judices, oaths, and laws. He'ceded lor ever WtheMaraU 
the fourth part of the revenues of the Decan, a ha 
bahlhip, formed out of all his ufurpatior.s m the penm- 

fUi T his kind of tribute was regularly paid as long as 

Aurengzebe lived. Alter his death, it was grants o. 
refufed according to circumftances. 1 he levying of t 
brought the Marattas in arms to the moll dxitant parts 
from their mountains. Their bold nefs increased durtog 
the anarchy of Indoftan. They have made the empire 
tremble 5 they have depofed mosiarchs \ they have ex- 
tended their frontiers 5 they have granted their protec- 
tion to Rajas and Nabobs who ilrove to be independent, 
and their influence has been unbounded . 

Whilil the court of Delhi was with difficulty con- 
tending with fo many enemies, aU.confpiring to effect, 
its ruin, M.de Buffy, who, .with a fmall corps of French 
troops, and an army of Indians, had conduced Salabat- 
zing to Aurcngabad his capital, laboured with faced® 
to eflabiilh him on the throne where he had placed him* 
The imbeciliity of the prince, the cortfpiracies which it 
occasioned, the reftleffnefs of the Marattas, the firmans 
or privileges which had been granted to rivals, and o~ 

but could -not overturn, his 
'projects* By his means, the prince reigned more peace- 
ably under the prote&ion of the French than could have 
been expe&ed, confidering the circumltances of his fix- 
ation $ and he prefer ved him in an abiolute independence 
on the head of the empire, 

Chundafaeb, appointed Nabob of the Carnatic, was. 
not in fo happy a iituation. The English, ever in op- 
pofition to the French, had ftirred him up a rival, named 
Mohammed** Ali-Khan. The names of thole two princes- 
ferved as a pretence for carryingon a brifk war between 
.the two nations : they fought for glory, for wealth, to 
ferve the paffions of their refpedive commanders, Du- 
pleix and Saunders. Victory declared alternately for 
both armies. Succefs would not have been fo fludluating* 

had 
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Had the governor of Madras had more troops, or the go- .. 
vcrnnor of Pondicherry better officers* It was difficult 
to conjecture which of thefe two men, who were both of 
the fame indexible temper, would, In the end, get the 
better; but it was very certain that neither would fub* 
mit* whilft he had* a ft Idler or a rupee left* Nor was it- ' 
likely that either of them would foon be reduced to, 
this extremity, notwithfiandiug their amazing efforts, 
becaufe they both found fuch refources in their hatred 
and their genius, as even the moil able men could not 
have formed any conception cf. It was evident, that the 
dilturbances in the Carnatic would not ceafe, unlefs peace 
was £rll fettled in Europe ; and it was to be feared, 
that the dame, which had been confined to India for fix 
years, might fpread farther. The min liters of France’ 
and England obviated this danger, by enjoining the two 
companies, to fix- certain terms of agreement* ' They made; ■ - , 
a conditional treaty, which began by fufpending nil ho- 
ffilities at the commencement of the year 1755, and was 
to end by eflablilhing between them a perfect equality 
of territory, of llrength, and of trade, on the coails of 
Coromandel and , Orixa. This dlipuktion had not yetE 
received the fan8ion of the Courts of London and Ver- 
'fhiiles^ wlengfeittlr ink reds kindled a frefh war between. < 
the two nations *V w’w-b 

Tee ' y; 

# The news of this groat dame, which, from North America, , 
had communicated itielf to every part of the globe, arrived at In- 
dia at a time when the fit u at ion of the Englilh was very tickliih, 
and might become ftili more lb. For fome time, a very pernici- 
ous cuftom had been introduced into thefe remote countries. Si- 
very governor, of whatever European fettlement, was in the: prac- 
tice of giving fari&uasy to the natives who were under the ap- * I 
prehenfion of being oppreflld or punifhed. The iums, often very j 
considerable, which they received as the price of their protection, • 
made them Ihut their eyes to the danger to which they expo fed ^ 

the interefls of their conilituents. One of the principal officers in 
Bengal, who knew this reiource,. fled for refuge to the Engiilh at 
Calcutta,, in order to efcape the pimifhments his breach of trail 
w r ell defer ved. He was received with every mark of diftinclion, 
in proportion to the prefects his immenfe riches enabled him to 
ofr'e^i The Subah, offended as he ought to have been, put liim- 
■felf at the head of his army, made an attack upon the place ; and, j 

having carried it, he ordered the garrifon to be thrown into a cdn» 
fined narrow- dungeon, where they were mefriy fuifocated in two }. 
hours, only twenty* three remaining alive. Large fu ms cf money | 

< v ^ were 
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The news of this great contention, ffiars between 
which began in North America, and t y £ n a/iftj ant $ 
fpread all over the world, reached the French. T/je 
' Eaft Indies at a time when the Englifti jr /‘ i r 
were engaged in a very troubk-fome 
war with the Subah of Bengal, Had men ^ 
the French been then in the fame ft ate 
they were fome years before, they would have united 
their iaterc-fts with thofe of the natives. From narrow; 
-views and ill-judged interefts, they were clefircms of en- 
tering into a formal convention to fecure the neutrality 
which had fubiifted on the banks of the Ganges, during 
the lail difturbances. Their rival amufed them with the 
hopes of fettling this regulation, fo long as he wanted 
to keep them in a ftate of inadtion. But, fo foon as their 
fuccefles had enabled them to make their own terms, 
they attacked Chandernagore. The taking of this, place 
■was followed by the ruin of all the fadlories dependent 
upon it, and put the Eogliih in a condition to fend 
men, money, pioviftons, and (hips to the coaft of Coro- 
mandel, where the French were juft: arrived with confi- 
derable land and ft a forces. 

Thefe forces, deftined to prote& the fettlements ©£ 
their own nation, and deftroy thofe of the enemy, were 
more than fufficient to anfwer both thofe purpofes. The 
only point was to make a proper ufe of them 5 but they 

fet 

were offered by thefe unhappy men to the guard which was pla- 
ced at the gate of the priibn, to prevail on them to acquaint 
the Prince of their lituatioxi. Their cries and groans reached the 
ears of the people, who were moved by them j but no perfon 
would go to lpeak to the Subah. “ He is afleep,” laid they to the 
dying Englishmen ; and there was not a man in Bengal who 
thought that, to fave the life of a great number of unhappy peo- 
ple, it was incumbent on them to deprive their tyrant of one mo- 
ment’s deep, . ■ . " " . ' ; ; .. • ' . 

Admiral Watfon, who arrived loon after in India, and Colonel 
Clive, who was much diitinguiihed in the. Carnatic war, delayed 
not to avenge the injury offered to their country. They coJc&ed 
together all the difperfed and fugitive Engiifh, went up the Gan- 
ges in the month of December 1756', retook Calcutta, made them*, 
ielves mailers of many other places, and in the end gained a com- 
plete victory over the Subah, whom they obliged to fubmit to a 
difgraceful treaty. 
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fet out wrong, as. will plainly appear from the following 
obferyatipnS' 

Before the commencement of the war* the Company 
pole Hed, on the coafls of Coromandel and Orixa, Mafu* 
Ilpatam with five provinces 5 a large fpace round Pon% 
cliche rry, which had long been but a flip of fand 5 a do- 
main nearly as large in the neighbourhood of Karical 5 
and laftly, the ifland of Seringbam. Thefe pofleffions 
made four vafl tra&s of country, too far diflant to fup* 
port each other. They bore the marks of the wild fan- 
cy and extravagant imagination of Duple ix, who had 
made thefe acquifltions. 

The error of this policy might have been corrected. 
Dupleix, who made amends for his defeats by his great 
qualities, had brought matters to that pitch that Be was 
offered the perpetual government of the Carnatic. It 
was the moil flouri filing province in all the Mogul em- 
pire. By Angular and fortunate circumftances, it had 
been governed fuceeflively by three Nabobs of the fame 
family, who had been equally attentive to culture and 
induflry. General felicity had been the fruit of this 
mild and generous behaviour, and the public revenues 
had amounted to twelve millions *. A fixth part would 
have been given to Salabatzing, and the reft would have 
been for the Company. 

If the miniftry and the dire&ors, who alternately fup- 
ported and neglected their power in India, had but been 
capable of a firm and fettled refolution, they might have 
Tent orders to their agent to give up all the remote con* 
quells, and to keep to that important fettlement. It 
was alone fufficient to give the French a firm eftablifh* 
ment, a clcfe and contiguous ftate, a prodigious quanti- 
ty of merchandife, provifions for their fonified towns, 
and revenues capable of maintaining a budy of troops, 
which would have put them in a condition to defy the 
jealoufy of their neighbours, and the hatred of their e- 
nemies. Unfortunately for them, the Court of Ver failles 
ordered that the Carnatic fhould be ref u fed, and affairs 
remained as they were before that propofal. 

The fituation was critical. Dupkix was, perhaps, the 

only" 
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only Hanwha could fupport himfclf in it, or, in Ills • 
ftJd the famous officer who had had the gnateft Sure 
of .y, confidence, and was beft acquainted with his 
fchemes.' The contrary opinion prevailed. Dupleix 
had been recalled. The general, who was appointed to 
conduft the Indian war, imagined he mull demolifha 
llrufture which ought only to have been propped up m 
thofe troubleforae times, and he loudly proclaimed his 
intentions, and thereby added to the imprudence of hss 
resolutions. 

That man, whofe ungovernable temper could never a- 
daDt itfelf to circumftances, had received from nature no 
qualities that fitted him for command. He was govern* 
ed by a gloomy, impetuous, and irregular imagination j 
fo that there was a perpetual contrail between his con- 
verfation and his prqje&s, and between his a&ions and 
his proceedings. Paflionate, fufpicious, jealous, and po~ 
fiuive to excels, he created an univerfal diffidence and de- 
^tfStion, and excited animofities never to be fupprefied. 
His military operations, his : civil government, his poll- 
tical combinations, all bore evident marks of the con- 
fufi on of his ideas. 

The evacuation of the ifland of Seringham was the 
principal caufe of the difaflers that attended the war 
with Tanjour. Mafulipatam, and the northern provin- 
ces, were loft, from having given up the alliance of Sala- 
batzing. The Idler powers of the Carnatic, who no 
longer refpe&cd the French for the fake of their old 
.friend 'the Subah of the Decan, completed the general 
ruin, by efpoufing other interefis. 

On the other hand, the French fq.ua dr on, though fu- 
perior to the Englifh, with which it had engaged three 
ib v era! times, without gaining any advantage over it, afc 
lafl was obliged to leave it mailer of the Teas, by which 
the lofs of India was decided, Pondicherry, after ft nig- 
gling with all the horrors of famine, was forced, to fur- 
render on the 15th January 1761. ^ Lally had, the day 
before, corrected a plan of Capitulation drawn up by the 
Council. He had named deputies to carry it to the ene- 
my's camp ; and, by a contradiction that was character- 
idle of the man, but the confeqaences of which were 
fatal; he gave the deputies a letter for the Englifh Ge- 
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rseral, in which he told him, He would have no capitu- 
lation* becmfe the Englijh were that kind of people that 
they would not adhere to it * ■ y, 

In taking pofleffion of the place, the conqueror caufed 
not only the troops that had defended it, hut all the 
French in the Company's fervice, to be (hipped off for 
Europe,; a d not.fatbded even with that revenge, they 
ckihoytd Pondicherry, and reduced that noble city to a 
heap of ruins 

Thole of the inhabitants who were fent over to France, 
came thither enraged at having loft their fortunes, and 
feen their houfts pulled down as they drew off from the 
fliore. They filled Paris with their clamours ; they de- 
voted their governor to the indignation of the public; 
they informed againil him, as the author of all their rai- 
feries, and the foie caufe of the lofs of a fiounfhing co» 
lony. Lally was taken up and tried by the Parliament, 

He had been accufed of high treafon and extortion ; the 
£rft of thefe accufations was found to he abfelutely falfe, 
and the fecond was never proved y yet Lally was con* ' . 
demned to lofe his head.. 

Let us afk in the name of humanity, what his crime 
was that it fhoukl be punifhable by Jaw ? The awful 
fword of juitice was not put into the hands of the magi* 
Urate to gratify private refentment, or even to follow the 
emotions of public indignation. The Jaw alone muff 
point out its own vidiims ; and if the clamours of a blind 
sand Incenfed multitude could (way with the judges to 
pronounce a capital ft-mence, the innocent might f offer | 

for the' guilty,' and there would be no fafety for tllexL : v t 
tiien.:. In", this, point of view let us examine thefentence* ; [■ 

It declares, that Lally hands con v idled of having he - ! 

frayed iht inte^efs of the King \ of the fate, and of the In- \ 

dia Company, What is meant by betraying of inter efu^ {'■ 

What law is there that makes it death to be guilty of ? 
this vague and indefinite crime ? No fuchlaw either does 
or can exifL The d'ifgrace of the prince, the con tempt of 
the nation, public infamy,,, thefe are the proper punifh- 
: ^me.hts : :fbr;the man, who, from incapacity or folly, hasnot ; f,. | 
ferved his country as he ought ; but death, and that too - , § 
uponafcaffold, isdeftined for crimes of a different nature* | 

The fentence further declares, that Lally Hands con* j 

vidled ■ 
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viEted of vexations % exa&ions> aniabufe of authority. No 
doubt ne was guilty of thefe in nupberiefs inftances. He 
jDnade life of violent means: to procure pecuniary ■ aids p 
but this money was put into the public treafure. He 
vexed and oppreffed the citizens 5 bathe never attempt- 
ed to take away their lives or to injure their honour* 
He erected gibbets ■ in the market-place, but caufoi no 
one to be executed upon them. 

In reality, he was a madman, of a dark and dangerous 
call; an odious and defpicable man 9 a man totally in- 
capable of command. Bm he was neither guilty of pu- 
blic extortions, nor treafon; and to nib the -ex predion of 
a philofopher, whole virtues do honour to humanity, 
every one had a right to kill Laity except the executioner . 

The misfortunes that befel the French Caufes of the 
in Alia had been fore fee n by all confi- misfortunes of 
derate men, who refk&ed on the cor- the French. 

. ruption of the nation. Their morals had 
^|pperat?i'Chi^8y : iii';the voluptuous climate of the In- 
dies. The wars which Dupleix had carried on in the 
inland parts had kid the foundation of many .. fortunes. 
They were increafed and multiplied by the gifts which 
Salabatzing hviffied on thofe who condu< 5 ted him trium- 
phant into his capital, and fettled him on the throne* 
The officers, who had not lhared the dangers, the glo- 
ry, and the benefits of thofe brilliant expeditions* fought 
to comfort themfelves under their misfortune, by redu- 
cing the Sipahis to half the number they were allowed, 
and applying their pay to their own. benefit, which they 
could ealily do, as the money went through their hands. 
The agents for trade, who had not thefe refouress, ac- 
counted to the Company but for a very final! part of the 
' profits made upon the European goodsthey fold, though 
they ought to have been all their own, and fold them 
thofe of India at a very, high price, which they ougl fc 
to have had at prime coil. Tho& who were iatruiV 
5<1 with the adminihration of force pofieffion, farmed 
k themfelves under Indian names, or let it for a triiie, 
upon receiving a handfome gratuity; they even fre- 
quently kept back the whole income of fuch e dates un- 
H. z " ' der. 
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der pretence of feme imaginary robbery or devefiation, 
which bad made it ingpoffible to recover it. All under- 
takings of what nature foe ver, were clandedinely agreed 
upon ; they- were the prey of the perfofcs employed in 
them, who had found means to make themfelves formi- 
dable, or of fuch as were mod in favour, or richefr, The 
foleran abufe that prevails in India, of giving and recei- 
ving prefents on the concluiion of every treaty, had mul- 
tiplied thefe tranfa&ions without neceflity. The navi- 
gators who landed in thofe parts, dazzled with the for- 
tunes which they faw increafed fourfold from one voyage 
to another, no longer regarded their fhips, but as. they 
were a vehicle to waft them to traffic and wealth. Cor- 
ruption was carried to its greateft height by people of 
rank, who had been difgraced and ruined at heme j 
but who, being encouraged by what they faw, and by the 
reports that were brought to them, refolved to go them- 
felves into Aha, in hopes of retrieving their fluttered for-, 
tunes, or of being able to continue their irregularities 
with impunity. The perfonal condud of the dire dors 
made it nece&ry for them to wink at all thefe diford ers* 
They were accufed of attending to nothing irr their of- 
fice but the credit, the money, , and:, the,,, power it gave .■ 
them. They were accufed of giving the moil important 
.pofts to their own relations, men of no morals, applica- 
tion, or capacity. They were accufed of multiplying 
the number of fa dors, without neceflity and without 
bounds, to fecure friends in the city and at court, 
Lafily, they were accufed of furniihing themfelves with 
what would have been bought cheaper and better ih 
other places* Whether the government did not know of ) 
thefe exctlfes, or had not refolution enough to put a flop j 
to them, they were, by their blindnefs or their weak nefs, } 
in fome me a fure accomplices in the ruin of the affairs | 
of the nation in India. They might even, without in- 
juftice, be charged with being the principal caufe of ^ 
them, by fending fuch improper perfons to manage and 
defend an important colony, which had no lefs to fear 
from its own corruption than from the Euglifh fleets 
..and armies. - ' 

Tue 'j 
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The difaflers of the Company a* * S/eps taken th 
broad w*re lull aggravated by their fi* -pra?icd ' to ' re- 
tuation at home. It was immediately e ji a bfifh affairs 
thought advifeable to lay a fair account f n i fl j'; au ' ' 
of matters before the proprietors. This 
difcovery alarmed them exceedingly, .and gave rife to a 
hundred different fchemes, all equally abfurd. They 
haflily pa fled from one to another ; but were too full of 
uncertainty and diffidence to adopt any. The delibera- 
tions were carried on with too much afperity, and preci- 
ous moments were wailed in upbraiding? and inveddvee. 
No one could forefee. where thefe commotions would end, 
when a young merchant, of quick parts and a clear head, 
arofe. They liftened to him ; when the florm immedi- 
ately fubfided, and frefh hopes began to dawn. All were 
unanimous In adopting, his opinion. The Company, 
which the enemies to all exclufive privileges wifhed to fee 
abolished, and which fo many parties had eonfpired to 
ruin, flood its ground 5 but it was put upon a better 
footing; a cireumflance which was ahfolutely necelTary* 

Among (I the caufes which had Involved the Company 
in this diflrefs, there was. one which had long been look*- 
ed upon as the fource of all the reil ; which was the de- 
pendence, or rather the fL* very, in which the govern- 
ment had kept that great body for near half a century 
pad* 

Ever fince the year 1723, the court enjoyed the power .* 
of chilling the dire&ors. In 1730, a commiffary frona 
the king was introduced into the adminillration of the 
Company. This put an end to ail freedom of debate in 
their deliberations; there was no longer any connedion 
between the.adminiflrators and the proprietors ; no im- - 
mediate intercourse between the adminillrators and go- - 
vernment. All was direded by the influence, and ao • 
cording to the views of the courtier. Secrecy, that dan- • 
gerpus veil of an arbitrary adminiilcation, concealed al 
their operations; and it was but. in 1744,, that the pro- 
prietors were called together. They were empowered . 
to name Syndics, and to call a general meeting once a 
year ; but they were not the better informed of their 
a flairs, nor more at liberty to dire 61 them. The power . 
of chafing the .directors was ftill veiled in the crown $ m 
H 3 aadi 
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and, in Head of one commiffary, the king chofe to have 
two. .. /'T'" 

This gave birth to two parties* Each Commiffary 
had his own fcheme, Ins own favourites*, and ft rove to- ; 
carry his own points* Hence arofe divifinrss, intrigues, 
informations, and animcfities, which had their centre at 
Paris, but fpread as far as India, and there broke out in 
a manner fo fatal to the nation* 

The miniftry, (hocked at the fight of fa many ahufcs,. 
and weary of thole -end lei's, contefts, fought for a remedy. 

It was imagined they hud hit upon one, by appointing 
a third comsxuif&ry "fins expedient only ferved to in* 
creafe the mi {’chief. Del pot; fm hud reigned when there 
was but one $ divifton when there were two j. but, from 
the moment there were three, all was anarchy and con- 
fufion. They reduced them to two, and endeavoured to. 
make them agree as well as they could 5 and there was 
even but one in 1764, when the proprietors deft red that 
the Company might be rein dated in its original con ft i* 
tiitiou, by re-ftoring its freedom. 

They, ventured to tell the government, they might im* 
pute the dilaikrs and errors of. the Company to them? 

' f elves, as the proprietors had not been concerned in the.- 
m^nagemtut of their affairs *. That they could never be 
carried on to the greareft advantage either for them or 
for the ftate, till this could be done with freedom, and 
till an immediate interccurfe was eftabliftied between 
the proprietors and adminidrators, and betw een, the ad- 
mini it ralors and the miniftry : That whenever there was 
ars intermediate perfon, the orders given on. one fide, and 
the reports made on the other; would neceffarily, in pat 
ing through, his bands,, take a tincture of his own private;; 
.■"Views and perfonal will ^io that he would always- be, in | 
fa ft. the true and foie ad minilira tor of the Company ! 
That inch an adminiltrator, often defiitute of intereif, or 
knowledge of bufinefs, Would always be ready to (aerifies. 
the welfare and true intereft of trade, to the tranfient 
fhew of his adrainiftration, and to the favour of place* 

■ men : That, on the contrary, every thing might be ex* 1 . 
pedted from a free admkfi ft ration chofen by the pro pm- I 
tors, aftlug under their infpeftion, and in concert with 1 
them, and fubject to no fort of reftraim. 

The | 
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The government was fenfible of the truth of thefe rea a 
fans. They fecured the freedom of the Company by _ 
folemn edict ; and the fame gentleman, who, by his ge 
aius, had juft given it a new exigence, drew up a pk n 
©f temporary ftatutes for a new form of ad miniil ration* 

The intention of thefe ftatutes was, that the Compa- 
ny might no longer be ruled by men, who often were 
not worthy to be its factors ; that the government might 
no further interfere than to protedi it : that it might be 
alike preferved from that iiavery under which it had fo 
long groaned, and from that ipirit of my fiery which had 
perpetuated its corruption: that there fhould. be a Con- 
ft ant intercourfe between the managers and the proprie- 
tors : that Paris, deprived of the advantage enjoyed by 
the capitals of other commercial nations, of being a lea- 
port, might acquire a knowledge of trade in free and 
peaceable affemblies : that the citizen might at la ft form 
juft notions of that powerful tie that links all nations to- 
gether, and, by informing himfelf of the fources of pu- 
blic profperity, learn to refpect the merchant whofe o- 
pera lions contribute to it, and to defpife the profeftions 
that are deftruftive of it. • , ' 

Thefe wife regulations were attended with happier 
confequences than could peflibly be expected. A great 
- activity was obferved in every department. During the 
live years that the new adminiftration tailed, the tales 
produced annually 18,000,000*. They had not been 
lb confiderable, even in thofe times which had been 
looked upon as the molt profperous j for, front 1726 to 
1756 mciufxvely,’ they had amounted to no more than 
437,376,284 livresf, which makes, upon an average, in- 
peace and war, 14,108,912 livres % a-year. 

It mull be confcfFed, that,, line© the year 1764, the 
profits had not been what they were before. The differ- 
ence between the purchafe and the fale, which had been 
at leaft cent, per cent , was reduced to about feventy per 
cent. This diminution of profit was owing $b the want 
of itock, to the ruin of French credit in India, and-to the 
exorbitant power of the victorious nation that had lately 
fuhdued thofe diftant regions. The agents for the Com* 

pany 

* 787,500k f W' 35 > 3 ial. S s. | z8s* 
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pany were reduced to procure money and goods upon 
ihe hard eft terms* They drew both from the Englifh 
merchants, who were endeavouring to bring over to Eu*. 
rope the immenfe fortunes they had am ailed in Afia, 
With thefe impediments, and under thefe difagree* 
able circuraftances, was the excluhve. privilege of trading 
to the Bail Indies exercifed, when the gavernmest 
; thought proper to fufptnd- it. Let us now examine what 
was then .the, fituation of the Company . ' 

Hhefe meafures Before 1764, the number of (hares. 
are inf efficient* was 50,268. At that period the mi-. 
1 'he trade of in niilry, who, in 2746, 1747, and 1748, 
dhiduals isfub- had given up to the proprietors the 
Jtiluted to that , produce of the Ihares and bonds which 
of the Company* were their property, relinquifhed in, 
State of that- Jo* their favour the (bares and bonds them- 
eiety a/ the time fe Ives, to the number of 11,835, toge- 
ef iu decay* ther, to indemnify them for the ex-. 

pences they incurred during the laft 
war. Thefe (hares having been cancelled., there remain- 
ed but 38,432. :.y> 

The, 

* The confequences which followed thefe regulations feemed 
to juftify their prudence. In the courfe of four years, during this 
reign of liberty, the new adminiftration liquidated and paid, one 
half in bills, the other half in cafti, fixty millions of the debt con- 
trailed in India during the laft war, or even during former peri- 
ods. Four expeditions were made, one after another, by means of ‘ 
which their fales were raffed fuccefiively to a height equal, or e- 
ven above what they had ever reached, even when the Company „ 
was in their greateft glory. 

The fxrffc iale, in 176#, amounted to the neat fum of 14,798,331$ " 
iivres (647,4^7 1. 4s.); —the fecond, in 1767, to 16,913,826 livres 
(739,979b 17 s. pd.); — and the third, in 1768, to 24,006,506 
livres (1,050.2841. 12 s. 9d.). In all, to 55,7x7,668 livres, or. 
2,437,647 L 19s. 6d. 

On the other hand, falutary regulations were* made refpedling 
the different factories, and order and ceconomy re-eft abliftied 
throughout all the departments of the adminiftration. But this 
firft fucceis, which exceeded the expectations of the proprietors, 
and. of the public, has not occaftoned any.effential alteration in the 
ftate of the Company. Of this a judgment may be eafily formed, 
from an, accurate and particular defeription of their orefent 
rion» . 
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The wants of the Company obliged them to make a 
;all of 400 livres * per fiiare. Upwards of 34,000 (hares 
said the call. The 4000 that did not, were reduced, 
3 y the terms of the eiiidl which empowered the Compa- 
ny to make it, to fire-eighths of the value of tbofe which: 
3 ad paid; fo that, by this operation, the number was n> 
juced to 36,920 whole /hares and fix-eighths. 

The dividends on the (hares of the French Company, 
is of all other companies, have varied according to clr- 
:umftances. In 2722, it was 100 livres f. From 1723 to 
1745, it was 150 f. From 1746 to 1749, it was 70 jj„ 
From 1750 to 17 ;8, it was 80 . From 1759 to 1763, 

it was 40 4 ; and in 17 65, it was but 20 livres **. This 
[hews that the dividend, and the value of the flock, 
which always kept pace with it, was .necefiarily affedled 
Dy the hazards of trade, and the flu&uation of popular 
opinion. Hence that prodigious rife and fall in the price 
of the (hares, which fell in one year from two hundredff 
:o one hundred pifloles f„f, then rofe to 1800 livres j|]|, 
md foon after fell to 700 Yet, in the roidft ofthcfe 
revolutions, the flock of the Company was almoft always 
the fame. But this is a calculation which the public ne- 
ver makes 3 it is determined by the circumflance of the 
prefect moment ; and their hopes and fears always go 
beyond the truth. 

The proprietors, who were expofed to the mortifica- 
tion of feeing their fortunes reduced to one half in a fin* 
gie day, would no longer run the rifques of fuch a fitua- 
tion. In laying in a frefh flock to' trade with, they wifh- 
ed to fecure the remainder of their fortune in fuch a man- 
ner, that the fhares fhould at all times bear a fettled 
price, and an interefl that could be depended on. The 
government fettled this matter by an edidt iffued out in 
Auguil 1764. The Xlllth article exprefsly fays, that, 
to fecure to the proprietors a fettled income, indepen- 
dent of all future events of trade, a fufKcient fund (liould 
be detached from that portion of the contradl which was 
£hen free, to fecure to every fhare a capital of 1600 

livres ** 

* I0S ' f 4h 7 s * f 61 ns. 3d, (j 3I. is. 3VI. 

J 3 \ i°s. + 11. 15 s. ** 17s. dd. ffi6'7l. ios. 

?t 83 1 . 15s. N. B. Each piftole is reckoned at ids. cth 
III 7 s 1 * I 5 S » §§ 30 1 . ias. dd. 
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livres , and an intereft of So livres f ; and that neither 
that mterejt nor that capital Jhould, in any cafe, or for 
any cauje whatfoever, be dnfjierahle for fu'ch engage- 
menu as the Company might enter into after the date of 
this eaiB f. J 

The 

, rj , * 1° 1 f 3I. ios. 

f Independent -of theie advantages, which ought not to admit 
any alteration, and which have made the (hares anfvvarable for 
ft S Ti r <ebtS ° f th f . Gom P* n y> the proprietors have re- 

their tr “l il '™ e Ve!! * S enWai mtereit in tke ltock »nd profits of 

murtvs? u ;d V, ’n eVeJr -T^ y U nu d bC - Shares, however, are not 
ment that h™ 7 J1 ha , ve r0 conUc ‘ ce iu a “ eftablifli. 

which Jur colt dm? ‘'onllantiy under l'ueh bad management, and 
wmch 1 as cod botn govemm. nt and the proprietors fuch immenfe 

to h ’ ,T Ui ! ll,a:iar e 4 *Wamenti were dfJbere lb flooriftS 

vleJa rl°,r : y “ P - r ‘ Ce for the rai0,ir of a n exdufive pri, 

Ir„£ . • confiamucu we may add another, which is of 

Coisomv? iR .- thC , 0pm . m °* fomc speculators. The docs of the 
UH»p«uiy, t ,ty lay, bas^o other foundation than a credit who 

■ (toullf 0T iU Up0U the ftate - If tht publm treafury 

Sf i?” e " t0 r S 10 T Ch fBnk i:i as *«* to be in a con- 
IS f » ^g fpace of time, to aniwer all their engagements, 

•jj 0 Ration tney may have come under to the Company 

I 1 ** ot more ^jpeded than any other; of ccplequence their 
Tt k C f ° Ught n0t *° be ° f a hi £ her value than the King’s funds 
It is tore purpoie to obferve, that the mmilter, however great 

the trade to Indf’ ? *°° ? U f* C °? y!nCed of the ^ponJce Of 
toe trade to India, to rum it altogether by a breach of faith To 

this they answer, that the annuities paid to the prop i -torV have ' 
no connexion with this trade, which never was, nor eve wii b! 

. carried on, but by the funds actually in circulation 
^ Without endeavouring to examine minutely into the princMes 
upon which this opinion is rounded, we flrall here give a detail of 
the mortgaged debts of tbe Company. S 

” lt ’^5 b ’ ds remil ‘°™S unpaid of what was borrowed in 
(ut?i tdHo* TV , Pay “ T ere& of 2 S s < fia 5 Hvres 

Contraamad’‘hrf^rt‘f, tla prora * s S :vcn t0 obtain the 

■ann,Xt- P fllare ’ s ’ 9 &. 74 ° bvres (is^aadl. 3£ . fid.) Thefe 
wnui ICS are perpetual, and make up a tolal of s ,tf 77f , i 

* Th ’^rc' 1 s * 5 t0 a< 3 < 3 ed to a capital of 1 1 8,371*046 livres 5 

arekft COnfiderabie - I'ortheloitXymide 

•m-fnr - ^ ie Company owe 1,146,368 livres (50,1 cth 12s V 
-for annuities granted upon two lives in i 74 S ; S ^ 3«i livres , 

( 3 P.- 7 S 4 . 1 *. 
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. The Company therefore owed for 36.920 Ihares and 
fo-eighths, at the rate. of 80 livres iliare, an intereil 
. .. amounting 

(39>7 s 4 b IOS ' in confluence of the lottery of 1765, 

47°»^ s Hvres (20,5911. 14s. tfd.);— Of money borrowed at 9 per . 

cent, the -lame year, 419,102 livres (38,355!. 14s, 3d.); for 

petitions or particular arrangements, 129,400 livres, ( 5,661 L 55.) 
The liferent annuities amounting in who.e to thefum of 3, 074^09 
hvres (134,526!. 16s. 'rid.), which, added to 5,677,350 livres of 
perpetual annuities, (247,946!. r is. 3d.), make the debt of the 
Company to amouirt to 8,752,249 livres (382,910!. 17s. io|d.). 

It follows mom this calculation, that, by their contract of 1S0 
millions, there remains to the Company a clear income of 247,751 
Irn-cs (10,8591. 2 s. lid.), which appears to be fufficient to an- 
lwer die claims of fame individuals, hitherto not fully ascertained, 
and the demands of the Engiifh Company for the maintenance of 
trench pnioners during the laft war. 

. Betides mortgages of perpetuities and liferents, the Company 
a.fo have debts oi two kinds,, namely, the old debts, that is to 
fay, tiiole contracted before the til July 1764, amounting to 
iivrcs (,1.45,067 1. 3 s. 3d.); and the debts contract- : 
ed tin ce the id juV 1764, amounting to 69,677,860 livres 
£3,048,400 1. 7 s. 6 d») j making in all 82,136,538 livres, 
(3*593*473^* IOS * 9 d*) But, on the other hand, the Company 
have in trade, or in funds , either in cafh, or in debts to call in, 
s 3>* *3*842 hvres ^3,636,230!. ns. 9c!.); a fum fufficient to ba- 
lance both their old and new debts. 

Then t-ffe&s, moveable and immoveable, amount to about 20 
millions of livres (875,006!.). In thefe are. included, their houfe 
at 2 ans ; thirty veffels fit for fea; their buildings at i’Or lent; 
then naval ftores; 1349 blades remaining in the Ides of France 
^ pn ; at f k«a<lings the Company have preferved 

W^vJ^? and ^2 an fi whrch have been rebuilt in India.- 
We have eHunated all them particulars at their -prefent value, 
without regard to what they coil. 1 

A property of itiil more importance, is a fund of about do 
rndions (^<£*5,0001.) adtualiy mortgaged at prefent by the con. 
„f U fm- r ° s C7.S7S.^oph) in feeunty for the payment 

panv nrtfcnf “ "T •T*? whichie Com- 

pany prtitntiy pay. From the httle attention we could jive to 

tiie tune hat has e apled fince the fale of part of thefe anfuitief 

woatb 0a i d i th 5m’ that Mr he 01 thefe funds is at prefent 

TeVLn 1 '?*?:*? 1 ™ A^’Sool), or 1,500,000 livres, 
1.05,0 2 ., 1.) ol perpetual annuities.' * 

By lamming up the different articles which conftitute the de- 
b and credit 0 f the Company, and valuing the liferent a^I 
i-umes at 10 per cent, it will be found, that the principal fum of 

*3>.xo S . m ° ItS ^ 
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amounting to 2,953,660 livres *, They paid for their 
feveraixontra&s 2,727,506 livres f, which made in all 
5*681 >166 livres J of perpetual annuities. The life an- 
nuities. amounted to 3,074,899 livres jj. The fum total 
of all thefe annual payments, was then 8,756,065 livres §, 
la, what manner the Company railed money to anfwer : 
thefe feveral demands, {hall be the fubje& of our nest 
■ inquiry. 

That great body, far too deeply concerned in Law’s 
fcheme, had advanced him 90,000,000 of livres 4*. When 
the cataftrophe happened, the government made over to 
them in payment the exclulive fale of tobacco, which 
then brought in three millions.** a-year $ but they were 
left without a capital to trade upon. This kept them 
in a Irate of inaQion till 1726, when the government 
came to their fuccour. The rapid progrefs they made 
aftoniftted all nations, and they bid fair for furpa fling 
the moft flourifliing companies. This opinion, which 
was the general one, emboldened the proprietors to com- 
plain that their dividends were not doubled and trebled. 
They thought, and fo did the public, that the King's 
treafnry was enriched with their fpoils. The profound 
fecrecy with which every thing was carried on, greatly 
lengthened thefe furmifes* 

.The breaking out of the war between France and 
England, in 1744, dilTolved the charm. The miniftry, 
too much embaraffed in their own affairs to think of. 
doing any thing for the Company, left it to fhift for it- 
felf. Then, indeed, every body was furprized to fee 

that • 

mortgaged debts amounts to 149,120,936 livres (6,524,04 oh 
ijrs.)j and the other debts, old as well as new, to the fum of 
£2,136,536 livres (3,593,473!. 9s.); fo that their debit amounts 
to 231/257,474 livres (10,117,514!. ps. pd.). 

' It will be found, on the other hand, that, by the contract of 
t So millions, the funds the Company have in track, or in /loch, 
either m caih, or in debts to call in, amount to 83,113,842 livres 
(3,636,230]. ns. pd.); and their moveable and immoveable. e£« 
feds being computed at 20 millions (875,000!.), the fum total is 
283,113,842 livres (12,386,230b 11 s. pd«). By comparing thefe 
two bans, we Iliad lind that the credit exceeds the debit 
51,856,368 livres (2,268,716]. as.). ■ 

* 120,222b its. 6d. ■[• 119,328 b 7s, 0 u. i 248,551b 3d. 

; |! 13.4,526b 16$. 7 id § 383,077 b 16$. ic-hl i 3,937,500b 
. ## 131,250 b 
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thatColoflus ready to fall, which had never yet met with 
any {hock, and whofe greateft misfortune had been the 
iofs of two fhips of a moderate value *. The Company 
was undone, had not the government, in 174*", declared 
itfelf their debtor in the fum of 1 80,000.0.00 of livres f, 
and . engaged to pay them the intereft of that fum for 
ever, at five per cent . This engagement, which was la 
lieu of the cxclufive fale of tobacco, is fo important a 
point in hiftory, that it would not be fufficiently eluci- 
dated, if we did not take up the matter further back. 

The ufe of tobacco, which was introduced into Eu- 
rope after the difcovery of America, made no very ra- 
pid prog refs in France. The confumption was fo fmall, 
that the fir it kafe, which began the firft of December 
1674, and ended the firft of Q&ober 1680, brought in 
but 500,000 livresj to the government the two firft: 
years, and 600.000 |J the four la ft ) though the right 
of damping pewter had been joined to this privilege,, 
This farm was confounded with the general farms till 
1691, when it dill remained united to them, and was 
rated at 1,500,000 livres § a-year. In 1697, it became 
once more a feparate farm on the fame terms, till 1709, 
when it was increafed to ioo ? ooo livres more, till 
17 1 5. It was then renewed for three years only. The 
two firft: years were to bring in 2,000,000 of livres 
and the la ft 220,000 f more. At that period, it was 
increafed to 4,020,000 livres f a-year y but this lafted 
only from the firft of Oflober 1718 to the firft of June 
1720. Tobacco then became a mercantile commodity 
all over the kingdom, , and continued fo til! the firft of 
September 1721. During this ihort interval, private 
people laid in fuch a dock, that when it came to be 
farmed out again, it could be done but at a moderate 
price. This leafe, which was the eleventh, was for nine 
Vol. II. I years, 

* An enthufiafm to aggrandize, fortify, and embellifli their fet- 
tlements in Afia, and a fonclnefs to make the port of POrient rival 
Breft and I ortfinouth, had brought this Society to the brink of 
ruin, which, whatever members it might confift of, was, after ail 
neither more nor lefs than a trading company , 

f 7,875,000 L f 21,875!. j{ i^aco l 
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years, to commence on the hr ft of September 1721, 
the firft of October 1730* The farmers were to gv 

1.300.000 livres* for thefirft thirteen months ; 1.800,00c 
for the fecond year 5 2,560.000 J “for the third, an 

3.000. 000 |j for each of the laft fix years. This agree 
menfc did not take place, becaufe the India Company, t 
•whom the government owed 90,000,000 livres § , whic 
had been depofited in the royal t re a fury in 1717, de 
’ xnanded the farm of tobacco, which had then been mad-. 

over to them for ever,, and which, from particular e 
vents, they had never yet enjoyed. Their petition wru 
found to be juft, and they obtained what they fo warm- 
ly folicited. 

They managed this farm themfelves, from the firft oi 
Q&ober 1723,10 the laft day of September 1730, The 
produce during this fpace was 50,083,967 livres u fous 
9 deniers J $ which made 7,154,852 livres 10 fous 3 de« 
niers ** a-year j out of this muft be deducted yearly 
3,042,673 livres 19 fous 6 deniers ff for the charges of 
preparing the land* ■ 

Thefe charges were fo enormous, that It was thought 
the bnfinefs, which grew every day more considerable, 
would be better in the hands of the farmers-general, who 
would do it at lefs expence, by means of the clerks they 
employed for other puipofes. The Company accord- 
ingly leafed it for eight' years. They engaged to pay 

7.500.000 livres Jlj; for each of the 'firft four years, and 

8.0. 00.000 |jjj for each of the four laft. This leafe went 
on upon the fame footing till the month of June 1747, 
and the king pvemifed to account with the' company for 
the increafe of the produce, as foon as it ftiould be known 
and aicertained. 

At this period, the king united the tobacco farm to 
his other duties, creating and alienating, for the ufe of | 
the Company, an annuity of nine millions § § for ever, f 

upon a capital of a hundred and eighty millions -|4. This I 

large compenfation was thought to be due to them for 
the old debt of ninety millions for the overplus of the 

profit 

•«- 56,875).. 178,750!. | 1 1 2,00c 1. |j 131,250!. 

§ 3,93 % 5 °° l _ f About 2,15)1,1731. ix s. 7 d. • 

%% About 3x3,024 .1 6s. ff About 133,1161. 19?. 7. 

* tt 328,125b • I!!] 350,000!. §§ 393,750k 

H 7,875,000!, % 3»P37»5°ol* 
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profit upon the tobacco farm from 1738 to 3 747, and to 
Indemnify them for the expences of the negro trade, the 
Ioffes they had fof'iained during the war, their giving up 
the exclufive privilege of the trade to St Domingo, and. 
the lofs/of the ten duty, which had been fu-fpe tided ever 
fi nee the year 1731. Yet this compenfation has beeqt 
thought inadequate by fome of the proprietors, who have 
found out, that, ever fince the year 1758, upwards of 
11,700,000 pounds weight of tobacco have been annu- 
ally fold in the kingdom at three 11 vres * a-pound, tho 9 
it had been bought for twenty-feven livres f a hundred. 

The nation is of a very different opinion. The mana- 
gers who prevailed upon government to acknowledge 
fo large a debt, have been accufed of facrific&ig the in- 
terefl of the public to that of a private Ibcitty. A- writer 
who, in our days, fhould examine whether this accufatian 
was well or ill grounded, would pafs for an idle men J. 

Such: 


* as. f il. 3s. 7-g-d. 

$ Perhaps we dial! be forgiven for obferving, that, had the pa- 
trons of the . Company beenlefe blinded by particular prejudices, 
they would have procured to the nation fome indemnification for 
the immenle debt contracted by it on their account. Nothing 
was more eafy. It was only to deprive them of an odious mono- 
poly, which made the c alter of Canada go into the hands of the 
Englifh; to reltore Senegal to the ftate, from whence no more 
was got annually than about 7 or doo llaves ; to free the govern- 
ment and trade of the extravagant duties paid to the Company for 
the liberty of trading to Guinea ; in fine, to bring them back to 
the fpirit of their inftitution, and to confine them to it, without; 
fullering them to go beyond their bounds. 

Thole who have attended to the progrefs of the Company, know, 
that their trade was very inconliderable in the la ft century. The 
accounts from which a computation can be made, bear, that from 
• the 1664 to the 1684, the total did not exceed p, 500,000 livres 
(415,62.5 b) Their progrefs was dels considerable afterwards, the 
foie ambition of France being to extend her territories. After 
the 1720, however, their trade began in fevcral rcfpedls to in- 
create ; but it was not till five or fix years after, that it became 
an objedt of importance. Their expectations were very fan- 
guine, when two wars interrupted or defeated all their opera- 
tions. 

It is an eftablifhed fact, that the whole Tales made at P Orient 
fmcc the 172 6 to 1756 inclufive, the period of the laid war, a- 
nsounted tone more than 437,376,284 livres ( 1^135,2 12k Ss. 
6d.) From the 1740 to the 1 7 56, they have gained 'regularly, 
I betwixt 
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Such a difcudion would be altogether needlefs, flnce er 
very circumftance of this tranfadf ion has been made pub* 
lie. It will be fufHcient to cbferve, that It was with 
the nine millions * a -year improperly facrificed by the 
Ilate, that the Company was enabled to anfwer the de- 
mand of 8,756,063 II vres f with which It was charged ^ 
fo that the overplus that remained to them amounted to 
about 244,000 livres J of net revenue. 

It is true, they had private Ample contrail debts to 
the amount of 74,505^000 livres ]j $ but they had in trade, 


'betwixt buying and felling, 102 per cent. To that, on the fuppofi- 
tion the profits were always the fame, their exportations of cafh 
muft of courfe be reduced to 216, 522, pi 2 livres, (9,472,877!. 8 s.). 
From this fum there will naturally fall to be fub trailed the pro- 
duce of the goods exported" from Europe to Afia; but the broils 
in which the Company is involved, have made more money go out 
of the mother-country than the exportation of their goods has been 
able to bring' in;," ; 

Were we inclined to inquire hovv much the annual trade of the 
Company has increafect during that fpace of time, we fhould find, 
that it never exceeded 14,108,912 livres, (617,2641. 18s.) Their 
returns of 24 millions (1,050,000!.) would have been hardly full!- 
cient for the bare confumption of the kingdom, and they mult have 
been much more confiderable to have fupplied the demands of the 
neighbouring hates,. 

Thefe important confiderations well deferve the attention of go- 
vernment and of the proprietors, fo foon as the return of peace al- 
lows France to refume her trade to India. This happy period is 
arrived ; but the lofs of all their fettiements in India, and the e- 
vents which preceded, as well as thole which followed after, threw 
the ‘minds of the proprietors into a hate of defpair, and this defpair 
gave birth to a thoufand fchemes the moll abfurd, So great was their 
perplexity and diflruft, that they run from one project to another,, 
without being able to fix their attention on any one in particu- 
lar. The time for a 61 ion, which became every day more preci- 
ous, was fpent in reproaches and invectives ; and animoiity took 
the place of deliberation. No perfon could forefee where all thefe 
convuHions would end, till a young merchant, of a bold and en- 
lightened genius, let them know. At his voice, the tumult ccafesj 
hope revives their fpirits ; there is but one mind, and that is his 
own. The Company, which the enemies of all exclufive privileges 
wifi ied to fee abolished, and which the lute re ft of fo many indivi- 
duals had confpired to ruin, is fupported, and, what was irulifpen- 
fibly neceftary, is reformed. 

* ji>3, 75° b r 333,077k 1 6s. lofeL 

■1 I !t 3»!5S,593*- *S*> 
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or in debts to call in 70,733,000 livres* } a fum nearly 
fufficient to balance thefe demands. 

Their only riches confided, therefore, in moveable and 
immoveable effe&s, to the amount of about twenty mil- 
lions f, and the profped cf the extinction of the life- 
annuities, which in time mud bring in three millions £ 
a -year. The aftual value of this article might be reck- 
oned equal to a clear capital of thirty millions jj. 

Independent of thefe properties, the Company enjoy- 
ed forae very beneficial rights. The exciufive fale of 
codec had been granted them 5 but, as public utility re- 
quired that an exception fliould be made in 1736, with 
regard to coffee imported from the American iffands, 
they had, by way of compenfation, a yearly fum of 
30,000 livresf, which was always duly paid. Even the 
privilege for Mocha coffee was cancelled in 1767? the 
government having allowed the importation of that of 
the Levant. The Company obtained no iudemnincatioa 
on this account. 

They had met with a woife difappointment the year 
before. In 1720, they had been invdled with the Foie 
right of tranfporling llaves to the American colonies* 
This fyftem loon appeared to be erroneous, and it was 
agreed, that all the merchants in the kingdom ffiould be 
at libeity to carry on'the fhv e-trade, upon condition of 
adding a piffole 4 per head to the thirteen liv res ** 
granted out of the royal treafury. Suppofing that 15,000 
negroes were difpofed of every year in the Treiich if. 
lands, this made a clear income of 345 000 livres ff for 
the Company. This bounty which was allowed, them for 
a trade they were not concerned in, was taken ofFin 1767, 
and was made up to them by a realbnabie equivalent. 

At the fir ft formation of the Company, they had ob- 
tained a gratuity of 50 livres upon every ton cf goods 
they fhould export, and cf 7 jjjj} upon every ton they 
fhould import from abroad, The \minjitry, upon the 
fuppreffion of tile bounty upon negroes, increafed the 
gratuity upon every ton exported io 75 livresTK anti 
upon every ton imported to 80 §.§, it we rate both at 
* 3 6oz o 
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t°°*T S X 7& n' W£ ftEU find a P roduce of above a wlU 
hon for the Company, including the 50,00a livresf 
they received upon the cofee. ^ ^ ' 

Whilft the revenues of the Company remained entire 
their expences were Jeffencd. By the edift of 1764 the 
iflands of France and Bourbon were become the prtpe^! 

f«d tw, s ° r rn M - nt ’ wLo e ™ d t0 fortify tndde. 
tei.u U m. by this arrangement the Company was 

“rert to i tW ° ™bout‘th/]eaft de- 

Sands jj. ie AVS trade tbf ? fcn j°ytd in thofe two 

TV;Vi With 

„ „ * 45 . 7 .W 1 . f 3 , 1371 . iof. t S . ™; 

^Kasasrasssssssr. 

thc >’ ars ‘lifirifcuted and all hands are fet ‘to 
wo.k m a huiry every one at his proper bufmefs. The neccffiv 
of havir^tBeir Anas difpatched in proper time, makes them over 
-tOOii any lauks in the fabric of the goods ThWnpo-'Ncv*** * u* i 

*°i e , tt e accoul;ts mth the lurniihers of lndi an commofiSrae- 

to he no eaiy matter, nay perhaps impoffihie for them in thei- 
piefcnt touauon, to procure them. Under a free tov-rnmert* 
more zeal on the part oi the proprietors, and more c*-- i fift-.-.T 
on the part of the public, might naturally have been e- wdW • 
hut neither the public, nor the proprietors, would cim^tol" ’ 

■di iuch coniiderabre funds in a lcheme of this nature r non the 
•-nth ot an atfmuufrration which, ever fir.ee the m’uC 
tent in the month of June i 7 «, neitlic “could 

“f. “ r fi™ iehe , s *?. be direfted by the propriet ors. ' who re ' 
v- coftaiiiy fubject ta the influence :: of a Commit -v b-4 *v - r ’ 
dread the lame clifappointmert in tv, u 5’ ° 

perienced in times paft. As their whole cwi&ut £% 1 **' 

ssaevassss XtadSrfi 

nad it in their power to alienate whatever the Lfcoffe 
■■v:-- ■ life rent. . 
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With all thefe Teemingly profperous circumftance$ 3 
the debts cf the Company were daily inereafiog. This 

mu ft 

liferent annuities- left at their difpofal/ whieh, according to all 
probability, muft amount annually to 50,000 -livres (2,1871, 1 os.); 
but we much doubt whether money holders, would make any con- 
fide r able advances on thefe mortgages. 

If they endeavoured to tempt them with the alluring bait of a 
large nucrefr, the fufpicidns, natural to thefe gemiemen, would 
immediately recur, when they began to coiiiidcr the revolutions 
that had happened in trade, which forbid any further hopes of 
their reaping the fame profits, and by reafan of the. obltacles of 
every kind which it had met with, which did not allow their fales 
to exceed 20 or 25 millions ($75,000 1. or 1,093,750 i), when 
they ought to have been carried the length 0x 30 or 33 ( 1,31 3,500!. 
or •1,531,350 1 .), in order to render the home confumpuca of A£- 
• a tic goods, as well as the exportation abroad, as.extenfive as in 
the. nature of things was pofrible. 

Their natural diftrulfc would be. further excited, by the obliga- 
tion the Company have come under, by -their exclufive privilege* 
to fupply the iiies of France and .Bourbon with provifions ; while, 
thefe Blands, if we except a million of coffee, having nothing to 
give in payment of the European goods, fent them, but bills of ex- 
change on the treasurers of the colonies, the confequence is, that 
the Company are under the neceffity of making advances,; one af- 
ter another, of 12 or 15 millions (525,000!. or 656,350!.), and to 
get a credit on the King, which public contingencies render al- 
ways uncertain, either from the nature of the thing itielf, or the 
term of payment. 

^ Another caufe of difiruit, and which is well-founded, arifes 
from the enormity of the expences to which the Company is tub- 
jedled. We pretend not to fay that they are unneceffary, or that 
they are not even, in general, .regulated with ©economy; but, ac- 
cording to the ialfc returns that have been made, they amount to 
no Ids than 8 millions (350,000!.) a-year ; and as the Company is 
burdened with the expences of the crown, they may even exceed 
■that Turn. ' : * : . ■ * 

^ From all thefe confiderations, we are of opinion, that if the 
King does not take upon himfelf the burden of the charges of the 
crown, make arrangements for rendering the fupplying the ifles 
ox France and Bourbon lei’s expenlive to the Company, and infure 
to them of new, and more inviolably, all that liberty which is the 
e Hence of every commercial undertaking, the trade of the Com- 
pany will decay every day, and in the end be annihilated. Thefe 
changes, by which, at bottom, things are only brought back to 
their natural order, are become the more indifpenfible, in order 
tnat the Company may be put in a condition *to furmount the 
obltacles of every kind which arifedrom her prefent fituation in 
India. ■ . 
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muft inevitably happen, as their income, together with 
the proSts of their trade, was not fufficient to defray 
the expences of carrying it on, and the charges annexed 
to the crown, which together amounted to eight milli- 
ons * a-year. They might even exceed this, as, by their 
nature, they were fufceptible of endlefs increafe, accor- 
ding to the political views of government, which is the 
foie judge of their importance and neceffitv. 

In fo unfortunate a fituation, the Company could not 
podibly fupport itfel'f without the affifiance of govern-' 
ment. But, for fome time p aft, the council cf Lewis 
XV. had appeared to be very indifferent about the ex- 
igence of that great body. At laft, an arret cf council 
was iffued, bearing date the 13th of Auguft 1760 by 
which the king fufpended the exclufive privilege of the 
India Company, and granted to all his fubjeds the liberty 
m navigating and tiading beyond the Cape of Good 

Hope. However, in granting this unexpected freedom, 

'V;/:?' . ' ' ' 9 ' the 

During fome years, this Company have had immenfe poflTef- 
li°n s m Alia, 'which, upon the faith of their agents, they believed 
were a fource of wealth that could never be dried up. They 
flattered themfelves, that, however' far they might chufe to extend 
tr.eir trade, they would be no more under the neceffity of ftndine. 
f ij . 10n t0 the Taft. It is, however, now demonftrable, that Cant 
tifmr and the four Cerkers, which form the great territory from 
which they were in expectation of fuch immenfe treafures have 
not returned, during the five years they have been poftefled, but 
x 3> 77.3»4 < * 6 topees, though their adminiftration or defence has coft 
2 f lefs tiian *4*999>6fy' 'f’he expence, therefore, has exceeded 
t^e revenue i,m6 9 zi8 rupees. I'o this muft be added, the char, 
P es 1 “Gained by the Company, in the traufportation and recruit- 
ing ot men for thefe remote countries, and about isjo.ooo livres 
1 5 5 S5 ( p h) which they were obliged to pay to M. deBuftey, whole 
vocations, hip ported by the troops which he commanded, ena- 
bled him to acquire the firft of thefe five provinces in ard 

the four others in 1753 . ' J ’ 

. / hG calculations we have given, the accuracy whereof no well- 
amermed perfen will difjrate, may confole the Company for the 
Ms tney have fuftained of this great acquilition, and of fome o~ 
•thers which were not lefs burdenfome to them. The Engiifh have 
avaued. themfelves of their fuperiority, to add it to the territory 
ivhidi was poffefied before the 1749 , which may be looked upon 
as a conhderable advantage ; but what is perhaps an irreparable 
deftroyed C% fcttiements > wiien restored in, 1763 , were totally 

f 350,000!, ■ - - • " ~ 
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the government thought proper to lay it under feme re- 
iftraint. The arret, which opens this new tra£t to pri- 
vate navigators, requires them to provide themfelves 
with pafTports, which are to be given gratis by the ad- 
miniilrators of the India Company. It obliges them to 
make their returns' to Port I’Orient, and no where elfe. 
It eftablilhes a duty, by way of Indulto, on alt goods 
imported from India, which, by a fecond arret of Coun- 
cil, iiTued on the fixth of September following, was fix- 
ed at five per cent, on all goods coming from India and 
China, and at three per cent. upon all commodities of 
the growth of the iflands of France and Bourbon. 

The arret* of the 13th of Auguft, by only fufpeading 
the privilege of the Company, feemed to leave to the 
proprietors the power of refuming it ; but, as they faw 
no probability of ever being able to do this, they wife- 
ly determined to liquidate their concerns iitfuch a man- 
ner as to fee u re their creditors, and the remains of their 
own fortunes. 

For this purpofe they offered to give up to the king 
all the Company’s blips, thirty in number 5 all the ware- 
houfes, and other buildings belonging to them, at Port 
POrient, and in India $ the property of their fadories, 
with the manufactures dependent oil them } all naval and 
military flares $ and, laftly, eight hundred flaves, which 
they had referved in the iflands. All thefe articles were 
valued at thirty millions * by the proprietors, who, at 
the fame time, demanded the payment of 16,500,000 
livres f which were due to them by the government. 

The king agreed to the propofal, but chafe to leffen 
the purebafe-money, not that the effects were not of llill 
greater value whilft they remained in the hands of ths 
Company, but, being made over to the government, they 
brought an additional incumbrance upon it : fo that in- 
Bead of 46,500,000 livres $, widen the proprietors de- 
manded, the prince, to clear all accompts with them, 
created a perpetual annuity for the benefit uf 1,200,000 
livres |j, upon a capital of thirty millions §. The edifl 
far that purpofe was iffued out in January 1770. 

This new contrail the Company mortgaged for twelve 

millions 

*i, 3 i», 5 ool. f 7*1,875 1 - * ^,034,375 b !i $h Soo l 
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millions *, which they borrowed uoon life-annuities ai 
]f).P er cent - and by a lottery in February following. 
I his money was borrowed to enable them to fulfil the 
engagements they had entered into when they undertook 
the laft expedition j but -it was infufficient : fo that 
finding themfelves utterly unable to raife more, the pro’ 
prietors, at their meeting on the 7th April 1770., made 
otter their whole property to the king, except the capital 
that had been mortgaged to the f hares. 

The principal articles, comprifed in the ceffion. con- 
lifted, in the abolition of 4,200,000 livres f in , li la -an- 
nuities $ of that part of the con trad of nine millions t 
■which exceeded the capital of the {hares $ of the hotel 
of Farts ; of the India goods expeded home in 1770 and 
n, pp0: r t t0 be worth 26,600,000 of livres [I ; 
ar \7 01 ‘twe or four millions § of debts, to U 

called in from debtors who were mofliy folvent, in In«- 
dl3 > t_hf mes of France and, Bourbon, and at 'San Demin- 
go. The proprietors engaged at the feme time to furnifh 
the king with the fum of 14,678,000 livres + £0 be rai- 
led by way of a call, which was fixed at 400 livres** A*r- 
ihare. The government, in accepting thefe fevers! of- 
fers, engaged, cn their part, to pay all the perpetual and 
lire- annuities which the Company was bound to .pay • all 
their other engagements, .amounting to about forty-five 
millions ff } all the penfions and half-pays 'granted by 
the Company, amounting to 80,000 livres J+ a -vear ■ 
laftly, to ft and to all the charges and rifks attending a 
liquidation, that mull neceffarily laft feme year*. 

The king raifed the capital of each fnare to 2 coo 
livres j § , bearing intereft at 125 livres |jjj a-y ear, which, 

, by thL I/, d f m . A " SUl1 ’I 6 *' had feed at 1600 

livres***, bearmg an intereft of 80 livres fj.. The new 
intereft was made fubjedt to a deduction of a tenth : and 
it was agreed, that this dedudlion lhould be annually ap- 
propriated to the paying off of the /hares by lot, on the 
tooting of their capital, of 2 joo livmff.f; fo that the in. 

' , : S \ : teieil ; 

,, *S 45 ,o°o I. t 183,750 L t 393, ISO l 

, t’JM’S 001 § About 153,135!. upon an" average. 

T^ 5 t^l. IO S. I 7 l IQS. 1,968,7501. ff 3,500 I, 

109.. 7 s. 6 cl || |J cL 9 s. 4-Jd. 70 L 
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t ere ft on the fhares thus paid off, would increafe the fink® 
ing fund, till the whole of the fhares was finally paid off.' 

Thefe refpedive conditions are recorded in an arret 
of council, of the Sth of April, including a report of the 
deliberations held, the day before in a general meeting 
'of the proprietors, and confirmed by letters patent, bear- 
ing date the 22 d of the fame month. In confequence of 
thefe agreements, the call has been paid ; the drawing 
for the reimburfement of the {hares, to the number of 
two hundred and twenty, has been made every year 5 and 
the 15 m pie contrafl-debts of the Company have been 
duly paid, when their time was elapfed. 

From all thefe particulars, it is no eafy matter to form 
an idea of the actual mode of exigence of the India 
Company, and of the legal flat£ of the trade they carri- 
ed on. This Company, whifeh at prefent has no proper- 
ty, no bufinefs, no objecl, cannot, however, be confidered 
as being utterly dcidroyed, fince the proprietors have 
xeferved the joint flock that was mortgaged for their 
fhares ; and that they have a common cheft, and depu- 
ties to fuper intend their interests. On the other hand, 
their charter has been fufpended ; but it is only fuf- 
pended, and is not included among ft the articles which 
the Company has ceded to the king. The law, by which 
it was granted, is Hill in force 5 and the Chips that are 
fitted out for the Indian feas, cannot fail without a per- 
million in the name of the Company. So that the free- 
dom which has been granted is but a precarious one 5 
and, if the proprietors (hould offer to refume their trade, 
with a fufficient flock to carry it on, they would have 
an inconteflable right to do it, without any new law to 
impower them. Bat, except this nominal right, which 
in iadt is much the fame as if it did not exift, as the 
proprietors are not in a condition to exercife it, all their 
other rights, properties, and fa&ories, are now in the 
hands of government. JLet us take a curfory view of 
thofe fettlements, beginning by Malabar. 

Between the provinces of Camara and Prefent ft ate 

Calicut lies a di'ftrift which extends eigh- of the French 
teen leagues along the coafi, and is at upon the coafi 
moll feven or eight leagues broad. The . of Malabar. 
country, which Is very rugged, is cover- 
ed 
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■ed veltB pepper and cocoa-trees. It is divided into fe 
veral leffer difbi&s, in fubje&ion to as many India 
lords, who are all vaffals to the houfe of Colaftry. Th 
head of this Bratoin family is always to confine his who! 
attention to what concerns the worfhip of the gods. I 
would be beneath his dignity to ftoop to profane mat 
ters, and the reins of government are given to his near 
eft relation. The country is divided into two provin 
ces. In the large ft , called the Irouvenate, is the Engli il 
faflory of Tellichery, and the Dutch fa&ory of Cananor 
Thofe two nations fhare the pepper between them j bul 
the Englifh commonly carry off 1,500 000 pound weight, 
and there feldom remains more than 500,000 for the 
Dutch. 

The fecond province, called Cartenate, extends but 
live leagues along the coaft, -Here the French were 
called in by the natives in 1722, with a view to make 
nfe of them againft the Englifh 5 but an accommodation 
having taken place, made their afliftance needlefs, and 
they were forced to relic quifh a poft where they promi- 
sed themfelves fome advantages, Fired with refentment 
an d ambition, they returned in great numbers, in 1725, 
and eilablifhed themfelves fword in hand on the mouth 
of the river Mahe. Notwithflanding this a& of violence, 
they obtained of the prince who governed that diftridl 
an exclufive right to the pepper trade. This favour was 
fo great an advantage to them, that it gave rife to a cc- 
lony of 6000 Indians, who cultivated 6350 cocoa, 5^67 
areka, and JjSz pepper trees. Such was the ftate of 
this fettlement, when the Englifh made themfelves ma- 
ilers of it in 1760. 

The fame fpirit of definition that they had fliewn in 
all their conquefts, influenced them at Mabe, Their 
intention was to pull down the houfes, and difperfe the 
inhabitants. The fovereign of that country diffuaded 
them from their purpofe. All was fpared except the 
fortifications. When the French returned to their fac- 
tory, they found every thing much in the fame condi- 
tion as they had left it. It is their intereft to fecure the 
advantages they enjoy, and it is no lefs Incumbent on 
them to endeavour to improve them. 

MaH is furrounded with hills, on which were ereQed 

five 
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five forts, which no longer exift. Thefe works were by 
far too numerous, thoVfome precautions are abfolutely 
neceffary. It is not proper £0 be perpetually expofed to 
the depredations of the Nayers, ‘ who have formerly at- 
. tempted to plunder and deflroy the colony, and who 
might poffibly have ftill the fame intentions, in order to 
put themfelves under the protection of the Englifh at Tel, 
licherryy which is but three leagues diftant from Mahe* 

. Betides the path requifite for internal fafety, it is 
highly proper to fortify the entrance of the river. Since 
the Marattasjiave got fea-ports of their own, they infelfc 
the fea about Malabar with their piracies. Thofe ban- 
ditti even attempt to land, vyherever they think there is. 
f ° m ' e ^° 0ty Mahe would not be fecure from 

their%ttacks, if there were money or goods to tempt 
them, unlefs they were well guarded. 

The F rench might make themfelves ample amends for 
any expeuces they fiiould incur, if they did but carry 
on. their trade with. fpirit and ikill. Their factory is the 
belt fit mated for the pepper trade * anchthe country would' 
afford 2,500,000 poundweight of that commodity. What 
could not be confumed in Europe might be fold in Chi- 
na, on the Red Sea, and at Bengal. A pound of pep* 
per would coil them twelve fo us *, and they would fell 
it for' twenty-five or thirty f t 

This advantage, confiderable as it is, would be increa- 
fed by. the profits upon European goods, which would 
be carried over to Mahe. Thofe who ar<5 bell: acquaint- 
ed with that fa&ory are of Opinion, that it will be an 
eafy matter to difpofe of 400,000 weight of iron, 200,000 
ot lead, 25,000 of copper, 2000 firelocks, 20,000 weight 
ot gunpowder, 50 anchors or grapp lings, 50 bales of 
cloth, 50,000 ells of fail cloth, a good quantity of quick- 
fijtver, and about 200 calks of wine or brandy, every year 
foir the French fettled in the colony, or for the Em* 
glifli in the neighbourhood. Thefe feveral articles to- 
gether wquM bring, at lead, 384,000 livres of which 
i53j6o°i| would be clear gain, allowing the profit to 
be 40 per cent. Another advantage attending this cir« 
/0L * ^ culatlod 

-J. About 6^ d, j About i L 4 s. on an average. 
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culation is, that there will always be a Hock in the fa 
iory, which will enable them to purchafe the produ 
tions of the country in the feafons of the year when the 
are cheapeft. 

The greatdx obftacle to trade is the cuftom-houfe i 
ftablifhed in the colony. Half the duties belong to fcl 
fovereign of that country, and this has always been a ful 
jed of contention. The Englifh of Tellicherry, who 1 : 
boured under the fame grievance, have found means 1 
prevent all difputes about thefe duties, by paying 
Certain yearly fum as an equivalent. We might do th 
fame 5 but we cannot expedt that the prince would agre 
to it, unlefs we previoufly pay him the fumshe has len 
and no longer refufe him the tribute Ripulated fjjj th 
benefit of living peaceably upon his territories* Mattel 
cannot be fo eafily adjufled at Bengal. 

JPre/ent JIate France has engaged, by the treaty c 
cf the French 1763, to ered no fortifications, and kee 
at Bengal, no troops in that rich and extenfiv 
country. The Englifh, who are fove 
weighs there, will never fuffer us to deviate from wha 
they have required. So that Chandernagore, which, be 
fore the laft war, reckoned 60,000 fouls, and has nov 
but 24,000, is and always will be entirely an open place 

To this misfortune of a precarious* fituation, may bt 
added injuries and hard fid ps of every kind. Not fati$< 
Red with the pofiefTion of unlimited authority, the En- 
glifh have been guilty of the moil fcandalous enormities. 
They have infulted the French in their vrork-fhops, de- 
coyed their workmen, cut the linens off the looms, in- 
filled that the manufacturers fhould do no work but for 
them, in the three moft favourable months of the year, 
and that their own ladings fhould be picked out and 
completed, before any thing was removed out of the 
workfhops. The fche me which the French and Dutch 
together had contrived, of making an exa£t efiimate of 
the number of weavers, taking only half between, them, 
and leaving the refl to the Englifh, has been confidered 
its an infult. That domineering nation have gone fo far 
jp to declare, that they would have their fa&ors buy th« 

■ gsmdsrin Chandernagore^ and our people have 'been for- 

■ * ■ ced 
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ced to fubmit to this hardship, or they would have beea 
excluded from every market in Bengali In a word, 
they have fo much abufed the unjuft right of vi&ory, 
that a philofopher might be tempted to wifti for the ruin 
of their liberty, were not the people a thoufand times 
more opprefiive and cruel under the government of one 
man, than In the poffeffions of a government tempered 
by the influence of many 

As long as things remain upon the prefent footing in 
that opulent part of Alia, ■ the French will meet with 
perpetual hardihips and mortifications j and therefore, 
no folid and lading advantage can accrue to trade. We 
(liquid be refcued from this di {grace, if we could ex- 
change Chandernagore for Chattigan. 

Chatu’gan is fituated on the confines of Aracan. The 
Portuguefe, who, in the days of their profperity, en- 
deavoured to get all the important pofts in India into 
their own hands, made a confiderable fettlement at that 
place. The colonies (hook off the yoke of their native 
country, when it became a province of Spain, chilling 
rather to turn pirates than to be Caves. They long in- 
felled the neighbouring coafts and Teas with their depre- 
dations. At laft they were attacked by the Moguls, who 
railed a colony upon their ruins, powerful enough to 
prevent any inroads which the people of Aracan and Pe- 
gu might be tempted to make into Bengal. This place 

& 2 then 

* The means ufed by the agents of the French Company, to 
combat fo many difficulties, are certainly very wife. They have 
thrown off the“ dealing with Indian merchants, with whom they 
had contracted on extravagant terms, and have fubftituted in 
their place men of character, who furnifh them with goods at 
the manufacturer^ price* or upon a commiffion of 3 per cent. 
They have fecured to the Company, whofe affaire they condu&j, 
the cloths that are made even in Chandernagore, and which 
branch was formerly given up in favour of individuals, though 
an objetff of the greateft importance. In fine, they have endea- 
voured to leffen the impofitions, and fulfil the orders whichcame 
from Europe, by purchafrag from the principal merchants of 
w*T ng »^ faa ° nes,a ? artof w)mt dieyfhouldhave fenfchome. 
j ^hefe precautions, the cargoes that come to France are 

dear, (light, late, and of a bad quality* and the Company will 
be under the necemty of abandoning Bengal, where they muff 
. a umed, unleff they exchange Chandernagore with Chattigan* 
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The climate is healthy, the waters excellent, and nro 
i enty : - the landl<lg h eaf >» the anchorag, 
JS* J h f C c" nen L a " d the ifland »£ Sandiva make- 
tolerable harbour. The rivers JBarramputri and Etki 

' ZteliZ mnch j°° f ^ Ganges, or at leafflcommuS 

ate with it, greatly facilitate commercial operations Ii 
Chatt Igan M farther from Patna, CaffimbJar and fom 
S''”" 1 ',., than the Eiopaa’n „££ o 5 

tSo’f thJ w“ ?““• “ d ■“ n«Buf.c 

‘ lUies ot the lower river. It i s a matter of no ronfe 
quence whether fhips of burden can or cannot enter the 

Ganges on that fide, as the inland navigatSnTs neve 

carried on but with boats. b nevei 

had" ad r anta S e3 

f P Jace which lies too near" them, "an/ wh"h £™ £g 
has endeared to them. We emi apprehend That ‘ 
Chat.igan, they would have defifted from thofe i-kfome 
conditions they required at Chandernagore a place kl! 

o^thei: expofecl, which imprint a reproach upon'the 
poffeffors, more, detrimental than it is poffible for mere 

JST^rr *° . COnce j'' e - Trade is a free 
ditt.d„ of fo „„i > la 

*>4 E 

to iThT/tT ° PP , 0rtUnit y is P erba P* a favourable one 

Ih ch the EnTT TT r 6 Pr ° POfe - The f° r Pficatior.s 
T. Englifh had begun to ereft at Chattican 

having been thrown down by repeated earthquakes 
feems to have given them a diflike to that place, for which 
they had always blown a particular attachment. As to 

itfcSw h «|Lt n rf great 85 ft is > w o«W be 
C , that ? { j lv,n £ lr > a defenctlefs town. It is 

asa!nft m -> to 

of nations. Fortunately for' the^French” thoua-nt^ 
•ftte retrained at Bengal they meet ^h’wtj^ 

• 1 ' ■ in 
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In enjoying a better foliation on the coafl of Coroman- 
del. • 

To the north of that very exten- Prefeni jiiua~ 
five coaft, they poflefs Yanam, In the tionof the French 
province of Rajahmandry. This upon the coqft of 
fa&ory, which has no land belong- Coromandel* 
ing to it, and is foliated nine miles 
from the mouth of the river Ingerom, was formerly a 
very fiounfiiing one. From miftaken motives, it was 
negleded about the year 1 748. It would, however, af- 
ford goods to the value of 4 or 500,000 livres * as the 
cotton manufactures are very confiderable in that neigh- 
bourhood, and the cottons remarkably fine and good. 

It has been found, by experience, to be a good market 
for difpofiug of European cloth. The trade of this place 
would be more lucrative, if they were not obliged to 
ftare the profit with the Englilh, who have a fmall fet- ' 
dement within two milesof the French. 

. That competition is much more detrimental to their 
intereft at Mafulipatam. ■ The French, who formerlv 
were matters of the whole town, but having nothing left 
now except the lodge they had before 1 749, cannot pre- 
tend to vie with the Englilh, who make them pay duty 
for all their imports and exports, and enjoy befides, all 
the favour in their own trade which fovereignty can 
command. This being the cafe, the French confine 
their dealings to the purchafeof feme fine handkerchiefs,, 
and other catticojs, to the value of 150,000 livres f. It 
is far ©therwife at KaricaL 

That town, fituated in the kingdom of Tanjour. on 
one of the branches of the Coleroon, which will bear 
.flaps of 150 tons burden, was ceded to the Company in 
* 73 °> °y a dethroned king, who was in want of protec- 
iion. Having been reftored before he had fulfilled his, 
engagements, he retrafted the gift he had made. A 
Wabob attacked the place with bis army, and, In 1710 
; gave it up to the French, who were in friendfln'p with 
him. Soon after this, the ungrateful and perfidious, 
prince was iirangled by the intrigues of his uncles: and 
5 . . K 3 . Ms 
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his fuccdfor, who had inherited his enemies with hi 
throne, being defirous 'of obtaining the friendfhip of 
powerful nation, confirmed them in their poffeffion. Th 
Englifh took the place in 1760, and blew up the forti 
.ficatlons. It was afterwards reflored to the French 
who returned thither in 1765. 

In its prefent date, Karical is an open place, whicl 
may contain 15,000 inhabitants, mod of them employee 
in- weaving ordinary handkerchiefs, and cottons for th< 
wear of the natives. The territory belonging to it 
which has been confiderably increafed by the conceffion; 
which the King of Tanjour made in 1749, is now once 
more what it was at fhft, two leagues in length, and 
one league in the breadeft part. It is covered with fif- 
teen villages, of which only one deferves our notice ; it 
is called Tiruraale-Rayenpatnam, and contains no lefs 
than 25,000 fouls. They weave and paint tolerably fine 
‘Terlians, fit for Batavia.and the Philippine i {lands. The 
Coolies, who are Mohammedans, have fmall veifels, with 
which they trade to Ceylon, and along the coal!.' 

France may draw annually from this fettlement, two 
hundred bales of cottons or handkerchiefs fit for Europe, 
and a large quantity of rice for the fubliiknce of her a- 
ther colonies. 

All goods bought at Karical, Yanam, and Mafulipa- 
tam, are carried to Pondicherry, the chief of all the , 
French fettlements in India. 

This tpwn, which rofe from fuch final! beginnings, m 
time became a great, powerful, and famous city. The 
if reels,, which are all firaight, and moft of them broad, 
were lined with two rows of trees, which kept them 
cool, even in the heat of the day. The moil remarka- 
ble public.edifices are a mofque, two Pagodas, two church- 
es, and the governors houfe, which ss reckoned to be " 
the moil magnificent building in the caff. They had 
erected a final! citadel in the year 1704; but it is of no 
ufe, fince they have been allowed to build houfes all 
round it. To fupply the iofs of this defence, three fides 
of the* town had been fortified with a rampart, a ditch, 
belt ions, and a glacis which was unfiiiilhecf in feme pla- 
‘ S e^s. The road was defended by batteries judicioufly. • 
' placed a , : 1 ■ kr 1 ■ ■' ' ;V ^ kkp 

The. 
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The town which was a full league in circumference? 
contained 70,000 inhabitants, of which 4000 were Eu- 
ropeans,; Meffees, or Topafles. There were at moll: 
10,000 Mohammedans $ the red: were Indians, 15,000 
of which were Chriffians, and the others of fe yen teen or 
eighteen different cads or tribes. Three villages, depen- 
dent on the town, might contain 10,000 fouls. 

Such was the date of the colony, when the Englifh 
made themfelves mailers of it in the beginning of the 
year 1761, utterly deffroyed it, and turned out- the in- 
habitants, Others may, perhaps, examine whether tire 
barbarous right of war could juffify fuch enormities. 
Let us turn away our eyes from fa man y cruelties, com- 
mitted by a free, generous, and enlightened nation/and 
only dwell upon the refolution France has taken „to re- 
flare Pondicherry to its former fple.ndor. Every thing 
concurs to juffify the wifdom of this, choice. 

This town, like all others* on the coalt of Coroman- 
del, has no harbour $ but it has a commodious road. The 
(hips can anchor clofe to the fhore, under the cannon of 
the fortifications. Its territory, which is three leagues 
long and one league broad, is nothing but barren land 
1 by the fea-iide ; but the greateil part of it is fit for the 
culture of rice, vegetables, and a root called cbaya } which 
is ufed for dying. Two fmall rivers that crofs Jthe coun- 
try, but are not navigable, afford excellent-water for the 
fame purpofe, particularly for the. blue. dye. Three 
miles to the north-caff of the town is a hill, which, rifes 
a hundred 'fathom above the level of the fea, and is a 
guide to flaps at the dillance of feven or eight leagues, 
which is an ineitimable advantage upon fo fiat a coaft. 
At the. top of this hill is a very large pool of water, that: 
has been collecting for ages, and, after - fefrefhlng and 
fertilizing a fpacious territory,. How's down to water the 
grounds • about Pondicherry. Laffly, the ’colony is fa- 
vourably fi mated for the reception of provifions and mer- 
chandil.es from the Carnatic, the kingdoms of My, fore, 
and Tanjour. 

Such were the important reafons which determined 
France to rebuild Pondicherry, As foon *as her. agents 
appeared, on the nth of April 1765, the .unfortunate 
Indians, who had been difperied by the calamities of 

war,- 
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war, flocked thither in great numbers. By the begin 
meg of the year j 770, there were 27,000 who had re- 
built their ruined houfes. They are all brought ud in 
the notion that no man can be happy who does not die 
in the very place where he firft faw the light. Thispre- 
-judice, fo pjeafing to them, and which may be turned 
to good account, will no doubt bring them all home a- 
gain, as foon as there is room for them, and the town is 
mclofed. The weavers, the dyers, the painters, the 
merchants, thofe who have fome property to preferve 
only wait for this fecurity to follow their inclination. * 
In their prefent ftate, the French faftories in India 
-are very expenfive, and the returns from them inconfi- 
derable. Unfortunately, this is not compenfated by the 
iflands of France and Bourbon* which have not attained 
to that degree of profperity we had reafon to excefl. 
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would prove an abundant fource of wealth to tlie colo* 
ny, and confequently to the mother-country. They 
might be in the right, butthe trials that have been made 
have not been fuccefsful j and, without examining whe- 
ther this innovation had, or had not, been, judicioufly 
conduced, it was decided that the ifland fliould be en- 
tirely confined, to agriculture. 

This new regulation occafioned frefhmiflakes, Men 
were fent from Europe to the colony, who neither un- 
der ft ood hufbandry, nor were accuftomed to labour* 
The lands were diitributed at a venture, and without 
diftingui Iking what was to be cleared from what did not 
want it. Money was advanced to the .planters, not in 
proportion to their induftry, but to the intereffc they 
could make with adminiflration. The Company, who 
gained, cent, per cent . upon the commodities the colony 
drew from Europe, and fifty per cent . upon thofe that 
were fent in from India, required that the produce of 
the country fhould be delivered into their warehouses at* 
a very low price. The opprefiion of monopoly was ag- 
gravated by the tyranny of endlefs and needlefs fervi- 
ces. To complete the misfortunes of the colony, the 
Company, who had kept all the power in their own. 
hands, broke the engagements they had entered into with, 
their fubje&s, or rather with their Haves. e 

Under fuch a government, no improvements could be 
expecled. Nothing was carried on with fieadinefs. Cot- 
ton, Indigo, fugar, arnotto, pepper, tea, cocoa ; every 
thing was tried, but fo carelefsly, that no advantage was 
procured from them. The efiential cultures were ne- 
glected in purfuing chimerical projeds. Though, in tlie 
year 1765, there were in the colony 1469 white people, 
befides the troops *, 587 Indians or free negroes 5 1 1, 8 St 
Haves $ their produdions did not amount to more thaa 
320,650 .pounds weight of wheat, 47,430 pounds of rice, 
3,570,040 pounds or maize, 142,70c pounds of. kidney- 
beans, 135,500 pounds of oats. Thofe who had an op- 
portunity of feeing* and observing the agriculture of the 
Ifie of France, found it little better than, what they had 
fecn amongft the lavages. 

. Some good alterations have been mpde in the colony 
fume it fell into the hands of government. The culture 

.. of 
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of coffee has been introduced there, as it had long been 
at Bourbon, It thrives fo well, that they do not defpair 
of gathering fix or {even millions weight one day, pro- 
vided a wife admini ft ration will fupply them with the 
means of improving this culture; for without ftich helps, 
no colony can pofiibly profper. To thefe hopes another 
has lately been joined. 

It is well known, that, for thefe two hundred years, 
the Dutch have been enriching themfelves by the fale 
of cloves and nutmeg. To fecure to themfelves the ex- 
clufive trade of this article, they have put in irons or ut- 
terly deftroyed the nation that was in poffefiion of thofe 
fpices ; and, left: the price of them fhould fall even in 
their own hands, they have rooted up moft of the trees, 
and frequently burnt the fruit of thofe they have pre- 
fer ved. This abominable avidity, which has fo often 
been mentioned with indignation by other nations, fo 
exafperated Mr Poivre, who had travelled all over Afia 
as a naturalift and a philofopher, that he availed himfelf 
of the authority h$ was intruded with in the I fie of 
France, and fent men, into the lead* frequented parts of 
the Molluccas, to fearch for what avarice had hitherto 
with-held from the red of the world. The labours of 
thofe intrepid and fagacious navigators, in whom he con- 
i' fided, were crowned with fuccefs. 

On the 24th of June 1770, they brought to the I fie 
of France 400 nutmeg-trees ; 10,000 nutmegs, either 
growing or ready to grow; 70 clove trees, ant} a cheft > 
of cloves, feme of which were growing, and already 
come up. 

This rich prize was diftributed among the colonids, 
to try all the different foils, and every afped. Mod of 
the young trees died, and the others are not likely to 
^ bear any fruit. But, whatever may happen, the Ifle of 
France mud always be allowed to be the bed gift of na- 
ture, for any nation defirous of trading to Afia. 

It is fituated in the African Teas, but jud at the en- 
trance of the Indian ocean. As it lies 3 little out of the 
common trad, its armaments can be carried on with the 
more fecrecy. They who wifii it was nearer our con- 
, . igfifojnt, do not confider, that, if it were, it would be sm- 
jlftble to reach the coafis of Malabar and Coromandel 
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in a months time, and the moll diftant gulphs in two 
months at moft, which is an ineftimable advantage to a 
nation that has no fea-port in India. This ifland, tho r 
in the fame latitude with the barren and fcorching coafts 
of Africa, is temperate and healthful. The foil, though 
Bony, is tolerably fertile. Experience has Ihewn that it 
will produce moB of the neceBaries, and even of the lux- 
uries of life. Whatever may be wanting, they may get; 
from Madagafcar, which abounds with provisions, and 
from Bourbon, where the inhabitants have retained their 
Simplicity of mariners, -and a tafte for hufbandry. What 
iron they may have occafion for, and cannot get from 
thofe two iflands, they dig out of their own mines. 

Great Britain fees, with a jealous It behoves the 
eye, her rivals poffeffed of a fettlement Court of Ver~ 
which may 'prove the ruin of her Hou- failles to forti- 
rifhing trade with Alia. At the very fy the Ijfle of 
Brft breaking out of a war, her utmoft France and Port- 
efforts .will certainly be aimed at a co~ dicherry, if it 
lony that threatens the fource of her will have any 
richeft treafures. What a Broke for Jhare in the 
France, fhould (lie fuller herfelf to be trade of India. 
ftripped of it. 

Yet this is by no means improbable, if we confider 
that hitherto there has been no fettled plan for fortifying 
this ifknd $ that the means have always been Wanting 
or mifapplied 5 that, from year to year, the miniftry of 
Lewis XV. have waited for the difpatches of the admi- 
niBrators to come to a determination, jail as one would 
wait for a return of a courier from the frontiers. Far 
from fuppofmg that the befiegers would meet with an 
infurmountable refiftance, it is to be feared they would 
tarry their point by the force they have in India, with- 
out any fuccours from Europe. 

It is now time to fpeak freely. Whoever goes round 
the coafts of the Ifle of France mufTbe aBonifhed to fee 
It every where acceflible to boats. Though it is fur- 
rounded with reefs, there are many bays where troops 
may be landed under the prote&ion ot the ftip-guns. * 

In thofe parts^of the ifland where fhips muft keep fur- 
calm and { fmooth^ between ' th$ reef 

and 
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and tile land, that boats may row in the night without 
the leafi danger. 

If in ib.nae places between the reef and the land the 
“water h too fh allow for the boats to come on fliore, then 
the men can land with the water half way up their legs, 
The'fea is fo calm within the reef, that this may be done 
with the**utmo# fafety. They are more fecure of 3 re- 
treat, in csfie of refinance, and the boats are the fafer 
whil# the operation is going forward. 

This is without exception the notion we are to form 
of the Ifl« of France y for, if we fometimes. meet with a 
point where a boat cannot land, we are fure of finding art 
opening at twenty fathoms to the right or left ; fo that 
the enemy will never land fword in hand, but from ig- 
norance or prefumption. As it is impoffible to guard a 
coa# that meafures forty leagues, there will always be 
fpme defenceless place fit for landing. 

. During the la# war, they had ere&ed batteries all 
round the ifland, which pointed dire&iy to the fea, and 
could only play upon (hips anchored at a diftance, or 
under fail. Some abler engineers have found out that 
thefe batteries, erected at a great expence, only divided 
the forces, anlwered no purpofe, would be as defenceiefs 
as they were uiciefs.'and could not (land the fire of fldps, 
■when the belt fortifications are not proof again# it. They 
are now forfaken, and nothing has been fubitituted in 
their dead. 

The north-weft harbour is the chief place of the ifland, 
and mu# be the enemy’s principal obje# in his plan for 
an attack* The nature of the ground will not admit of 
fortifying it fo as to (land a liege. It fhould be Reared 
from | furprife, and then an intermediate fpot fhould be 
fortified in the heart of the ifland, from whence, by 
means of communications properly difpofed, the forces 
of the colony may be quickly di (patched wherever they 
might be wanted. 

With fuch an eftablilhment for the la# refource, the 
enemy mu# fight a hundred battles before he can con- 
quer the ifland v He will not even compafs it, if the 
roads leading from the center to the circumference, which 
mu# be cut through the woods, are fo artfully contrived 
as to facilitate the motions of the troops towards the 

circumference, 
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circumference, and at the fame time to obftru& thofe 
of the enemy towards the centre* The nature of the 
country will admit of this ; It is full of gullies which 
mud be eroded, and of mountains which require many 
windings. It is an eafy matter £0 feize the favourable 
fpots. 

However, there is fo neceflfary and abfolute a connec- 
tion between the Ifle of France and Pondicherry, that 
thofe two poffeffions are altogether dependent on each 
other; for, without the I lie of France, there would be 
no prote&ion for the fettlements in India 5 and with- 
out Pondicherry, the Ifle of France would be expofed 
to the invasion of the Englifh from Ada as well as from 
Europe. 

The Ifle of France and Pondicherry, confldered in 
their neceffary connexion, will be a fecurity to each 0- 
ther. Pondicherry will protea the Ifle of France, as 
being the rival of Madrafs, which the Englifh mu ft al- 
ways cover with their land and fea forces ; and on the 
other hand, the Ifle of France will always be ready to 
fuccour Pondicherry, or to a St offend vely, as circum- 
ffances fliall require. 

From thefe principles it appears how neceflary it is to 
put Pondicherry immediately in a date of defence. E~ 
ver fince the year 1764, private intereits, that clafh with 

the mtereft of the nation, have made it a matter of doubt 

which was the belt plan of fortification for this impor- 
tant place. Confiderable fums have already been ex- 
pended on this account, and all to no purpofe, becaufe 
they have been fucceflively laid out upon contrary fyf- 
tems. It would be needlefs to dwell upon the mifehiefs 
attending thefe eternal uncertainties. 


^ When the Ifle of France and Pon- 
dicherry are once put in a proper 
pofiure of defence, we may then think 
fenoufly of trade, which ceafed to 
exift the moment it became free. In- 
deed the expeditions to .China have 
continued 5 thofe to the ifknds of 
France and Bourbon have even in- 
creafed :■ but, except an armament or 
Vol. IL L 


The French being 
once jirmly eft a* 
hlijhed in India y 
will / bake off the 
oppreffon which 
the Enghjh im~ 
pofe upon them * 

two,' which were; 

owing 
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owing to particular circumftances, no fenfible merchant 
has fent his property to Malabar, Coromandel, or Ben- 
gal , and the few who have ventured to do it, have been 
ruined. It could not be otherwife ; and yet no infe- 
rence can be drawn from thence in favour of exclufive 
privileges. 

It may be remembered, that the deftraXIon of the 
Company, which would have happened of itfelf, was 
haftened by avarice and animofity. Politics, which were 
not concerned in the revolution, had made no provifion 
for the regulation of that public trade which was to flip* 
ply the place of the exclufive privilege. That fudden 
traniition could be attended with no fuccefs. Before 
this new fyftem was entered upon, private merchants 
ought, infenfibly and gradually, to have been fubflituted 
to the Company. They fiiould have been putin the 
way of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the feveral 
branches of a commerce with which they were totally 
unacquainted. They iliould have been allowed time to 
.form connexions in the' faXories. They ihould have 
.been favoured and alMed in their firil expeditions. 

But allthefe precautions would have been infufhcient 
to infure the fuccefs of the French traders in India. It 
was morally impoffible they fhould cope with the En- 
-glifh, who, being mailers of every thing and every place, 
had all the advantages refulting from power, and from, 
the loofe principles which profperity infpires \ which 
gave them fair opportunities of defeating all attempts of 
this kind. So that whichever way, or in whatever lhape. 
the trade of France was carried on, it muff of courfe 
fuffcr confiderabiy. No doubt things woul$ fucceed 
■better, if the court . 
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to rekindle the flames of difcord, Rather let the voice 
of reafon anq philofophy be heard by the rulers of the 
world. May all fovereigns, after fo many ^ ages of error, 
learn to prefer the virtuous glory of making a few men 
happy, to the mad ambition of reigning over waded re- 
gions, and over people groaning under the weight of 
oppreflion. May all men. become brethren, and accuftora 
themfelvcs to confider the univerfe as one family, under 
the eye of one common Father. But thefe wilhes, which 
are thofe of every fenfible and humane man, will appear 
as idle dreams to ambitious minifters, who hold the reins 
of empire. Their bufy and reftlefs difpofltion will con* 
tinue to lined 'torrents of blood. 

; ' Some pitiful commercial intereft will again arm the 
French and the Englifh. Tho’ Great Britain, in molt 
of her wars, has aimed chiefly at deftroying thp induf* 
try of her neighbours, and though the fuperiority of her 
naval forces may feed this hope, fo often deceived, we 
may fafely foretci, that fhe would chufe to remove the- 
Ice ns of a&ion from the leas of Afia ? where Hie would 
have fo little to gain, and fo much to lofe. That power 
is not ignorant of the fccret wilhes formed on all hides 
for the overthrow of an edifice which obftru&s all the 
reft. The Subah of Bengal fecretly murmurs at ‘his not 
having fo much as an appearance of authority. The 
. Subah of the Decan is inconfolable to fee his commerce 
under the controul of a foreign power. The Nabob of 
Arcot endeavours to difpel the jealoufies of his tyrants* 
The Marrattas are exafperated to find nothing but ob* 
ftacles to their depredations. All the powers in thofe 
parts are either actually enftaved,or think themfelves at 
the eve of being fo. England, we may prefume, would 
not wiftx to fee the French at the head of fuch a confe- 
deracy. A ftrid neutrality for the Indies would fuit 
them befl $ and we may be fare this is the fcheme they 
would gladly follow. 

But would this fyilem be as eligible for their rivals? 
Certainly not. The French are informed, that warlike • 
preparations made at the Ifte of France might be of 
great fervice ; that the conquefts of the Engli/h are too 
extenfive not to lie expofed \ and that, fince their ex- 
perienced officers- are returned home, the Brltifh poffef- 
E % lions ■ 
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Eons inlndoftan are only guarded by young people, who 
are more intent upon making their fortunes than upon 
military exercifes. It is, therefore, to be prefumed, that 
a warlike nation would eagerly feize an opportunity of 
repairing their former difafters. At the fight of their 
ilnndaids, all thefe oppreffed fovereigns would take the 
field j and the rulers of India, furrounded with ene- 
mies, and attacked at once on the north and on the 
fouth, by fea and by land, would infallibly be overpow- 

Fhen the French, con fide red as the deliverers of In- 
dofian, would emerge from that ftate of humiliation in- 
to which their own mifcondud hath plunged them. 
1 hey would become the idols of the princes and people 
of Aha, provided the revolution they had brought about 
was to them a leffon of moderation. Their trade will 
be extenfive and flouri filing, fo long as they continue to 
be juft. But this prosperity would end in feme fatal 
cataltrophe, lhouJd an inordinate ambition prompt them 
to plunder, ravage, and opprefs. To give liability to 
their fituation, they muft, even by noble and generous 
proceedings, force their rivals to forgive them their ad- 
vantages. No great magnanimity will be requifite, pa- 
tiently to endure the operations of the northern nations 
m Europe m the feas of Afia. 
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Trade of Denmark, Of end \ Sweden, PruJJia , Spain, and 
Rujfia, to the Eaf Indies, Important inquiries con- 
cerning the connections of Europe with the Indies » 

¥T is an opinion pretty generally received, that the 1 
Cimbrian Cherfonefe, fituated towards the extremi- 
ty of Germany,, and known at prefent under the name 
of Hoi Hein, Skfwick, and Jutland, was, in the earliefl 
times, pofleffed by the Cimbri j and' that the Teutones 
inhabited the neighbouring iflands, Whether thefe two 
tribes had the fame origin* is uncertain ;■ but it appears 
that they quitted their forefts or their marfhes. in an 
united body, and, as one nation,- went in queft of plun- 
der, of renown,, and a milder climate in Gaul. They 
were even preparing ,to pafs the Alps, when Rome 
thought it now time to- item a torrent which was carry- 
ing every thing before it, Thefe barbarians triumphed' 
over all the generals whom that haughty republic Tent 
to oppofe them, till the memorable period when they 
were cut off, by Marius.. 

Their country, which that dreadful cataftrcphe had' 
almoft entirely deflated,, was repeopled by the 'Scythi- 
ans, who, being difpoffeffcd by Pompey of that immenfe 
Iraa of- country lying between the Euxine and Cafpian 
Seas, marched towards the north and weft of Europe,, 
fubduing the nations they found in their way. They 
obliged Ruflia, Saxony, Weftphalia, the Cimbrian Cher* 
fonefe, and the whole country as far as Finland; Nor- 
way, and Sweden, to fubmit to their power. It is pre- 
tended that W odin, their leader, over-ran fo many coun- 
tries, and wanted to fubdue them, with no other view 
than to excite a general indignation againft the form!— 
dable, arduous, and tyrannical power of the Romans. 
Tfiat grudge which he left in the north, after his death, 
ieoretly increaied to fuch a height in thofe parts, that 
afte^ feveral centuries, all the nations, with one confent,. 
&U!fom upon that empire, lo hoftile to every fort of li- 
; ^ 3- ' ’ berty> 
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cuous about the commencement or tne eigncn century. 
The earth no longer ferved as a theatre whereon to dif- 
play their valour : their career extended to the ocean* 
Encompaffed by two Teas, they devoted tbemfelves whol- 
ly to piracy, a fort of fchool where uncivilized people 
firfi: acquire {kill in navigation. 

They firft of all tried their force upon the adjacent 5 
fhfces, and feized the fmall number of merchant fhips- 
which traverfed the Baltic* Their reftlefs fpirit, em- 
boldened by thefe fucceffes, .enabled them to form more- 
important fchemes. The feas and coafts of Scotland* 
Ireland, England, Flanders, France, and even of- Spain, 
Italy, and Greece, were infefted by their depredations. 
They frequently- penetrated into the interior parts of 
thofe immenfe countries, and they afpired at the con- 
queft of Normandy and England, Notwithtf anding the- 
confufion which prevails in the accounts of thofe bar- 
barous times, ftilffome of the caufes o'f-fo many extra- 
ordinary events may be unfolded. 

Originally, the Danes and Norwegians poflefed that’ 
violent inclination for. piracy which has always beeiv ob- 
served to be incident to a people fituated near the fea/ 
whenever they are free from the reftraint of good man- 
ners and good laws. Cufiom neceflarily made the feal 
familiar to them, .and inured them to its rage. With- 
out agriculture, breeding but few cattle, and finding but 
a fcanty refource from hunting in a country covered- 
with ice and {now, they could have no great attachment 
to their own territories. The eafe with- which they e- 
quipped fleets, which- were nothing elfe than rafts, clum- 
fdy put together for failing along the- coath, afforded 
them an eafy accefs to all parts, and enabled them to 
make defcents, to plunder, and to re-embark. The 
trade of piracy was to them what it had been to the fir It 
heroes of Greece, the road to glory and fortune, an ho- 
nourable profeffion, which confided in a contempt of 
every danger. This ids a inferred them with invincible. 

courage 
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courage in their expeditions 5 and they were fometimes- 
tmder the joint command of different chiefs, and fome- 
times divided into as many armies as nations, Thefe- 
fudden irruptions, made in a variety of places at once, 
left to the inhabitants of the coafls, who were but ill—' 
defended, becaufe ill governed, only the fad alternative,, 
either of being maffac.red, or of giving up their all to 
ranfom their lives. 

Though this definitive charader was a natural con- 
fequence of the favage life led by the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, and of the rough and military education they 
received, it was inore particularly occafioned by the re- 
ligion of Woden. That victorious impoilor, exalted, if 
one may fpeak fo, by his fanguinary precepts, the natu- 
ral fiercenefs of thofe nations, . He deified all the im- 
plements of war, as. fwords, axes, and lances. The mo ft 
facred engagements were confirmed by thefe precious 
infiruments. A lance fet up in the middle of a plairi 
was the %nal for prayer and fa orifice, Woden him ft If,, 
at his death, was ranked am^ngft the immortal gods, 
and was the firfi: deity of thofe horrid regions, where 
rocks and woods were flained and confecrated with hu- 
man blood. His followers thought they honoured him, 
by calling him the god of armies, the father of daughter, 
the plunderer, the incendiary. The warriors, when they, 
went to battle, made a vow to fend him a certain num- 
ber of fouls, confecrated to him, Thefe fouls were the, 
property of Woden. It was the general belief, that this 
god appeared in every battle, fometimes to protect thofe, 
who fought valiantly, and fometimes to ftrike the hap-,, 
py, victims which he ddfined to death : Thefe followed* 
him to the heavenly retreat, which was open to none 
but warriors. To obtain this reward, people ran to , 
death, and to martyrdom. This belief increafed their, 
natural propensity to war, till it rofe to enthufiaim, and 
to a holy third: for blood. 

ChrifHanity reverfed all the ideas which formed the 
condiment parts of fuch a fyftem as this. The "Chrif- 
•tian miffianaries endeavoured to bring their profelytes , 
to a fedentary life, that they might be fit to receive their, 
inftru&ions. They difgufted.them at their roving life, 

V fugged log other means of fubfiftence. They were to 

' kzpPY, 
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happy as to infpire them with a love of agriculture, and 

tTlf g n at I’I eR£ >' of henings which then 

flocked to their coafts, afforded then, an eafy means of 
procuring mcd. l he overplus of this fifli they foon 
learnt to batter for fait to cure the reft. Thefe growing 
connedions were encouraged by one common faith, new- 
pioipefls, mutual wants, and great fafety. This revc- 
iutton was fo complete, that, fince the converfion of the 
X,anes and Norwegians, not a Angle inftance is to be 
found tn hiftory, of their expeditions or depredations. 

_ i. he new (pint which feemed to animate Norwav and 
Denmark, could not fail of extending their communica- 
tion with the other nations of Europe. Unfortunatelv 


it was intercepted, by an afcendant gained by the Hanfe 
towns. Even when that great and lingular confedera- 


** am burgh Hill maintained the fuperioiity 
it had acquired over all the fubjefts of the Danilh do- 

J h fy, were banning to break the bands that 
had fubjeded them to this kind of monopoly, when 
they were induced to undertake the navigation to the 
j~ alt Indies, by an incident that merits particularly to 


Denmark # A Butch faff or, named Bofchower, be- 

ff ™ eS f Xn *\* er> L to , 5 01lc]ude 9 treaty of commerce 

the In/? 0 / uw Ce y lorl , fo ingratiated 

We India. himfelf 'with that monarch, that he became 

v . . ._ c « ie f of his council, his admiral, and recci- 

i f } 1 //J r } nct of Mi ogone. Bofchower, intoki* 
cated with thefe honours, battened to Europe to make 
parade of them to his countrymen. The indifference 
with which thofe republicans received the titled Have of 
an Auat.c court, offended him highly } 3r .d he was fo 
much provoked at it, that he went over to Chriftiern IV. 

wift ? C rf k> A nd , 0irered bim his fervic «, and the 
He ?V H i S P r °P°f ais we !: e 
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Tommerup, faw no other refource than to carry them to 
Tan jour, the neareft part on the continent, 

Tranjour. is a fmall Hate, extending to an hundred 
miles where it is longeffc, and eighty where it is broadelh 
It is, of all that coaH,the province that raifes the greateft 
quantity of rice. By means of this natural wealth, of 
a great many manufactures, and plenty of roots ufedfor 
dying, the public revenue amounts to near five millions*. 
It ovres its profjperous condition to its being watered by 
the Caver i, a river which comes down from the moun- 
tains of Gate, Upwards of 400 miles from its fource, 
it divides into two itreams at the entrance of Tanjour* 
The eaftern branch takes the nar^e of Coleroon. The 
other retains the name of Caveri, and fubdivides again 
into four branches, which all flow within the kingdom* 
and preferve it from that horrible drought which fcorches 
the re of Coromandel, for the greateff part of the yean 
This happy fituation made the Danes wiih to fettle a 
colony in Tanjour. Their propofals met with a favour- 
able reception. They obtained a fruitful and populous 
territory, on which they built Tranquebar, and after- 
wards the fortrefs of Dannebourg, fuffici exit for the de- 
fence both df the road and the town. On their part 
they engaged to pay an annual rent of 16,500 livres f 9 
which is paid to this day. 

This circumfiance was favourable for opening’ an ex- 
tenfive trade. The Fortuguefe, who groaned under the 
opprefiion of a foreign yoke, made but a faint firuggle 
to preferve their pofleffions. The Spaniards fent no Hups 
but to the Molucca and Philippine i Hands. The Dutch 
thought of nothing but engrofling the fplce-trade. The 
Englifh feU the effeds of the difturbances of their own 
country, even in the Indies. All thefe powers beheld 
a new rival with regret 3 but none of them formed any 
oppofition to it. 

Hence it happened, that the Danes, not with Handing 
the lcantinefs of their capital, which was no more- tha xk- 
livres carried on a pretty confiderable trade 
. in all parts of the Indies. Unhappily 
psny acquired fuch a fuperiority, as to exclude them. 

from 
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from the markets where they had dealt to the beft' ad- 
vantage ; and, what was Hill more unfortunate, the dif. 
feimons that rent the north of Europe would not per- 
mit the mother-country to attend to fuch remote don- 
cerns. The Danes of Tranquebar infenfibly fell into 

contempt,, both with the . natives, who value" men only 
in proportion to their riches, and with rival nations, with 
whom they were unable to fupport a competition. Thev 
were difcouraged by this inferiority; and the Company 
gave up their privilege, and made over their Settlements 
to the government, as an indemnification for the fums 
they had advanced. 

, £ 6 WSfs A new fociety was formed in 1670, upon 
f’f er ja by toe ruins of the old one. Chriiiiera V. 
eDam/b made them a prefent, in Chips and. other ef- 

trademln- &as, salueAat-gtcgSs&liwesv- Jaiftfe*: 

and the adventur**™ nrKr*a hue* Am m 13 - 
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%d faved it. This event neither was, nor could be at- 
tended with any important conferences. The Banifh 
Company continued to languifh. It drooped gradually 
every day, and at tefi expired in 1730. 

From its afhes, two years after, another fprung up, 
which ftill fubMs.' The favours that were heaped up. 
on this Company, to enable them to trade with oecono. 
rny and freedom, plainly ffiew of what importance this 
commerce appeared to the government. Their exclufive 
right is to laii for forty years. Whatever belongs to 
the armament and equipping of their (hips, is exempted 
from all duties. The workmen they employ, whether na- 
tives or foreigners, are not tied down to the regulations 
of a trading company, which are a reflraint upon induf- 
try in Denmark, as well as in other countries in Europe. 
They are exempted from ufmg .ftarapt paper in their 
tranfa&ions. They have an abfolute jurifdi&ion over 
the perfons they employ ; and the fentences paffed by 
the directors are not fubjetf: to review* ualefs the pu- 
nifliment infilled be capital. To remove even the Sha- 
dow of conftraint, the fovereign has renounced the right 
he ought to have, as chiefly concerned, of interfering in 
the admimJftration. He has no influence in the choice 
of officers whither civil or military, and has only refer- 
red a power of confirming the office of Governor ofTran- 
quebar. He has even bound himfelf to ratify all poll* 
deal conventions they might think proper to make with 
the Afiatic powers. 

In return for fo many indulgences, government has 
only required o oe percent, upon all Indian and Chinefe 
goods which may be exported, and two and an half per 
cent, upon all intended for begone confumpt. 

The grant, containing the above conditions, was no 
-° ne * II^ 3 out > thsm adventurers eagerly we'rfe- foyMf 
£or % Iffengage them the more eafily, the flock 
diftinguifhed into two forts. The one was called 
and' was appropriated to the acquisition of all the effe&s 
which the old Company had in Europe and Afia* They 
called the other variable, becaufe every year it is regul 
late4 by the number, the cargo, and the expence of the 
fhips they think proper to fend out. Every proprietor 
may chufe whether he will or will not be concerned in 
hefe adventures, which are liquidated at the clofe of 
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every voyage. If any one fiiould decline being con. 
cerned, which has never yet been, the cafe, the venture 
would be offered to another. By this arrangement, the 
Company became permanent by the fixed, and annual by 
the variable flock. * 

It feemed difficult to ftate the fhare of expence that 
each of thefe funds was to bear. Every thing was fet- 
tled with more eafe than was expeSed. It was agreed 
that the variable ffiould pay nothing but the neceffary 
expences for the purchafe, the fitting out, and the car- 
goes of the ftnps. All befide was the bufinefs of the 
fixed iiock, which, by way of indemnification, was to 
take up ten per cent, upon all Afiatic goods which ffiould 
be fold in Europe, and fi ve per cent. upon all that ffiould 
be lent out from Tranquebar. This continual addition 
to the fixed flock- has fo increafed the capital, that in- 
ftead of four hundred ffiares, at I rayliyres* which "was 
the original flock of the Company, it now confifls of 
fixteen hundred ffiares, at 1687 1. 10 s. f. It was fet- 
tled at this number in 1755 j ^ ever fince, the duties 
which went to the increafe of the fixed Rock, have been 
applied to the increafing of the dividend, which til] 
then had been taken upon the profits of the variable 
flock. 

To be poffeffed of one ffiare is fufficient for conferring 
the right of voting at the general meetings. A pro- 
prietor of tiiree ffiares has two votes ; a proprietor of 
five uas three votes ; and fo on in the fame proportion 
to twenty lhares, which entitles the owner to twelve 
Votes, which is the fartheft any one can go. 

Some alteration was made in thefe regulations in ' 
1772, when the grant was renewed for twenty years 
It was fhpulated, that no member of the Company 
fiiould, at any time, have more than three votes, and 
that none ffiould be allowed to give his vote $lmting 
or ,bv proxy, . 

trades to the fame parts of 
Afia a$^ other European nations. The 
pepper they bring from Malabar does. not 
exceed fixty thoufand weight a-year. upon ■ 
an average. r 
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One would be apt to think, from every circumftance, 
that their trade mull be brifk on the coaft of Coroman- 
del. They poffefs in that country an excellent territorr. 
Though but two leagues in circumference, the number 
of people amounts to thirty thoufand. About ten thou* 
fand live in the town of Tranquebar. There are twelve 
thoufand m a large village, abounding in coarfe m anu« 
failures. The reft are ufe fully employed in fome lefs 
eonhderable villages. Three hundred Danes, fifty of 
whom compofe the garrifon, are the only Europeans in 
the colony. Their annual maintenance cofts but 961000 
livres * which is nearly the income of the fettlement.' 

The Company employ but a fmali number of favors 
on the fpot* 1 hey only fend them two (hips once in 
three years; and thofe fhips carry in all but 1800 bales 
of ordinary linen cloth, which do not coft above 
1,500.000 livres f. The fadtors know not how to im- 
prove their leifure to the advancement of their own pri- 
vate fortune. They can think of no other way, than 
lending the fmali capital they have at their difpofal, to 
India merchants at a high intereft. And indeed, Tran- 
quebar, though an ancient fettlement, has not that ap- 
pearance of life and opulence obfervable in more modern 
colonies, which have been managed with fpiril and ikill. 

I he french, driven out of their own fettlements, had 
tomewhat enlivened Tranquebar; hut, when they left 
it; the colony fell back into its former languid Hate. 

* ^ lhe of ‘he Danes in Coromandel is not fo 

bad as at Bengal. 

Soon after their arrival in Afis, they difplayed their 
.ag on the Ganges. But their ill fuccefs obliged them 
ludcemy to quit it ; and they never appeared there again 
ul y 7 SS- Commercial jealoufy, which is become the 
ruling paffion of our age, has fruftrated their views upon 
Ban Kibalar,_ and they have been reduced' to the neceffitv 
ot fettling in tue neighbourhood of that place. The 
X'rench, who alone had fuppqjted the new fadbry, found 
a reruge there during the calami-.iesof the la ft war, and 
all the afhiiance of Iriendftiip and gratitude. Few iliios 
vifit that place directly from Europe. Since 17 cy 
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there have been but two ; both their cargoes together 
.coil .but 2,160,000 livres * at home. 

The trade id China being lefs tedious, and le& embar* 
raffed, the Dariifli Company have cultivated it with 
greater ardour than either that to the Ganges or to Co- 
romandel, which require a previous Rock. They fend 
to that place a large fh ip every year, and often two. 
The teas, which are their chief return, were moftiy con- 
fumed in England. The acquiimon that kingdom has 
made of the Ille of Man, which was the mart for that 
contraband trade, by depriving the Danes of that me* 
thod of getting off their goods, mult neceffarily leffen 
their dealings with China f. 

At prefent, the annual fales of the Company amount 
to 6,5 00,000 iivres It is not likely they fhould be 

.carried much higher. The equipment of their veffels, it 
Is well known, coffs but a trilling expence. Their Tailors, 
though not fo bold as thofe of fome other nations, have 
prudence and experience. The iron they fend to the 
Indies is found in* the mines of Norway. Government 
pays them a very good price for the fair petre they oblige 
them to bring home. The national manufactures are 
neither fo numerous nor fo much favoured as to be any 
hindrance to their fates. They can eafily difpofe of 
their goods all over the north, and in feme parts of Ger- 
many. They have good laws, "“and their whole conduct 
deferves the higheft encomiums. There is not, perhaps, 
any adminidration comparable to that of this fociety for 
honefty and ceconomy. , 

Notwithftanding thefe advantages, the Danifh Com- 
pany 

* 94,500 1 

-}- Whatever may he in this conjedlure, it is evident that the 
Company, duringthe fourteenyears immediately following their 
grant, had fitted out thirty-one Ihips. Their cargo in caih a- 
niounted to 3,7i4>h35 .Danifh crowns, and in goods to the 
value of 258,938 crowns. Inrthe fame fpace of time twenty 
four fhips arrived, whofe cargoes were fold for 7,000,461 crowns.., 
There was fo little confumption of them in the mother-country, 
that the exportation aroie to 6,166,432 crowns. In this refpedfc, 
there is no India Company has been of fo much fervice to their 
country, as none of them has fold fa much for foreign.markets. 
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pznj will always languid. The confumption of their 
commodities will neceffarily be moderate, In a region 
which nature has doomed to poverty, andjshich indu- 
Hry cannot enrich. T be mother-country Is neither po- 
pulous, nor powerful enough to afford them the means of 
extending their commerce. Their funds are fcanty, and 
will always remain fo. Foreigners will not trn.il their 
money in the hands of a body which is under the con- 
trol of an abfolute monarchy. With management that 
would do honour to the beff eoaftituted republic, they 
mull fairer all the hardships of ftavery. A defpotic go- 
vernment, with the bell intentions in the world, can ne- 
ver do good, it begins by taking from the fubje&s 
that free exercife of, .their will which is the very foul and 
fpring of nations *, and when it has broken this fpring, 
it never can reitorc it. It is mutual’ confidence that 
' binds men together, unites their interefb, and makes 
bufinefs go on. But arbitrary power effc&ually excludes 
all confidence, becaufe it effectually excludes all fafeiy; 

The project, formed in 1728, of removing the feat of 
■the Company from Copenhagen to Aliena, could not 
remedy thefe inconveniences. The ffiips, in this cafe^ 
would have been more eafily fent off 5 and would not 
have been expofed to the danger of miffing their voyage^ 
by being frofi>bound, as they fometimes are, in the 
Sound. But we cannot agree with the authors of the 
fcheme, that the vicinity would have induced the Ham- 
burghers to place their capitals on an adventure to which 
they have always fhown a diffike, We may, therefore, 
boldly affirm, that England and Holland were guilty of 
a needlefs adi of tyranny, when they oppofed this do- 
mellic plan of a free and independent power. -Their 
uneafinefs about Offend was better grounded. 


That knowledge of trade and admlni- ££ , r/t 
ft ration, and that found philofophy, which 
inftnfibly gained ground all over Europe, % an lndm ' 
met with invincible obdacles in lb me mo- ^ 

narchies. They could not penetrate to J iena - 
the court of Vienna, which was -wholly intent upon pro- 
jedls of war, and upon aggrandizing itfelf by conqueil. 
The Englilh and Dutch; whole attention was engaged in 
M z preventing. 
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neighbour extorted from the continual wants of govern- 
ment, they fuffsred a deplorable decay. 

' prince Eugene, a great ftatefman arid warrior, with a 
mind foperior to every prejudice, had been long in fearch 
of the means of enriching a power whofe boundaries he 
had fo greatly enlarged. A propofal was made to him, 
for eftablifliing an India Company at Oftend. The firth 

contrivers of this. fcheroe had very extenfive views. They 

pretended, that, if it could be fupported, it would excite 
induftry throughout the Auftrian dominions ; would give 
them a navy, one part of which would be in the Nether- 
lands, and the other at Fiume, or at Triefte ; would de- 
liver that power from Independence on the fubfidies of 
and Holland, and make her formidable to the 
coalts of Turkey, and to the city of Conftanlinople it- 

i he able minifter fo whom this was add refit d 
very fenfible of the value of fu'ch overtures. Bat h-re- 
folved not to be precipitate. To aceuflom bis own court 
and all Europe to this novelty, he chafe to fendmat two 
ILips to India in 1717, with none but his own paSports. 

1 heir voyage was fo fuccefsful, that more were Vent out- 
the following years. Every expedition-proved fortunate: 
and, in 1722, the Court ot Vienna thought it was time 
to lecure tne property of the adventurers, who were for' 
the molt- part Engliih and Dutch, by the fuileii charter 
that ever was granted. 

The new Company, who had a capital of twenty mil- 
lions divided into ten thpufand ihares, appeared with 
great lukre in all the markets in India. They made two 
icttlements, that ot Cobiom, between Madrafs and Sad-- 

kfir ot the U C a COait °lP° r0mand . £l ’ and ^at of Ban-’ 
l-i tar on the Ganges. They even intended to procure 

a place to put in at tor refreshments, and had call their ' 
eye upon Madagafcar for that purpofe. They were fo- 
^ Py ”i he C f holc , e ° f their agents, that they could re- 
ly upon diem for the care of their concerns ; as they had 

Sfoem f fnares that had bee « Wd 

ior thena. The richnefs of their returns, and the reou 

taaon of their hock, which brought in fifteen per cent 
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ftill increafed their confidence. It is not to be ftippo* 
.fed they would have been difappointed of their expecta- 
tions, had not their operations been thwarted by politi- 
cal interefts. That we may unfold properly the caufes 
of this difpute, it is necefiary to take up the matter far- 

Whin Ifabella had effeded the difco- 
very of America, and penetrated as far 
as the Philippine Elands, Europe was fa 
plunged in ignorance, that it was thought 
proper to prohibit the navigation to the 
Eaft and Weft Indies to all fubjeds of Spain who were 
not natives of Caftile. That part of the low countries 
which had not recovered its liberty, having been given, 
in 1598, to the Infanta Ifabella, on her marriage with 
the Archduke Albert, the new fovereigns were required 
to make a formal renunciation of this trade. When 
thefe provinces were again united to the monarchy in * 
1638, that circumfiance made no alteration in that o- 
dious jftipulation. The Flemings, juftly offended at fee- 
ing themfeives deprived of the right which nature gives 
to, every people, of trading wherever other nations are 
not lawfully entitled to an exclufive privilege, complain- 
ed loudly of this impofition. They were feconded by 
their governor the Cardinal Infant, who obtained a de- 
cifion, that they fhould be author! fed to trade to the 
Eaft Indies. The ad for this purpofe was not yet i Su- 
ed, when Portugal (hock off the yoke under which it 
had fo long been oppreffed. The fear of increasing the 
difcontent of the Portuguefe, whom they hoped to bring 
back, prevented the Spaniards from giving them a new 
rival in Alia, and protraded the conclusion of this im- 
portant affair. It was not terminated when an agree- 
ment was made at Munfter in 1648, that the fubjetts of 
the king of Spain fhould never extend their trade in the 
Indies, farther than it was at that period. This ad: 
ought not to have been lefs binding on the Emperor, 
than it was on the court of Madrid, fince he poifeffes 
the low countries on the fame terms, and with the fame 
obligations they were fubjed to, when under the domi- 
nion of Spain, mm 'M||i 1 


ther back. 
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Tims reafoned Holland and England, in order to pro* 
cure the fuppreffion of the new Company, whofe fuccefs 
gave them great uneafinefs. Thofe two allies, who by 
their maritime forces could have annihilated Oilend and 
its trade, did not chufe to quarrel with a power which 
they themfelves had raifed, and which they thought they 
flood in need of againii the houfe of Bourbon. So that, 
though they were determined not to f offer the houfe of 
Auilria to go to the fountain-head of their wealth, they 
contented themfelves with making remonftrances on the 
violation of the mod folemn engagements. They were 
feconded by France, which had the fame concern in 
the affair, and was moreover guarantee of the violated 
treaty. 

The Emperor did not yield to thefe reprefentations* 
He was fupported in his undertaking, by the obflinacy 
of his own difpofition, by the ambitious- profpeds that 
had been fugged ed to him, and by the great privileges 
and indulgences granted by Spain to his merchants- 
That crown was then in hopes of obtaining the hei refs 
of the houfe of Audria for Don Carlos, and thought no 
conceffions too great for fach an alliance. The unioa- 
of thofe two courts, which bad always been considered 
as irreconcileable, alarmed all Europe* Every nation 
thought itfelf in danger. Numberlefs leagues were form- 
ed, and many treaties concluded, to endeavour to break 
that harmony, which was thought to be more dangerous 
than it really was*.' All .was to no purpofe, till the 
council of Madrid, having no more treafores to lavifo 
upon Germany, were convinced that they were purfuing 
a phantom, Auilria was not difinayed at the defedion 
of her ally, and ieemed determined to affert her claims, 
and efpecially her commercial interefh. Whether th$. 
maritime powers were intimidated by this fteadinefs, or 
whether, as was more probably the cafe, they only con* 
iulted the dictates of found policy, they determined to 
guarantee tne Pragmatic fan dt ion in 1727* The court 
of Vienna paid this important fervice, by facrificing the 
Uitend Company, 

Though the public ads mention only a fufpenfion for 
leven years, the proprietors plainly faw, that their ruin 
was determined, and that this dipulation was only In- 

iexted 
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ferted as a falvo to the Imperial dignity. They had to° 
good an opinion of the court of London, and the' State* 
General, to fuppofe they would have guarded effe&ually 
again if the chlniemberment of the -A^uflrian dominions 
for a mere momentary advantage. This perfuallon de- 
termined them to think no more of Oliend, and to dif- 
pofe of their (lock fome other way. They tried fuc- 
ce (lively to fettle at Hamburgh, at Tried e, and in Tuf- 
cany ; but all their endeavours were rendered abortive 
either by nature, by force, or policy. Thofe fucceeded 
hell who made choice of Sweden.. 

Sweden, whofe inhabitants, known by 
the name of Goths, had contributed to the 
fubverfion of the Roman empire, after ha- 
ving made a noife and devaluation like a tor- 
rent, fhrunk back into its own defarts, and 
funk into its former obfcurity. Their 
domeliic contefls, as fharp as they ■were 
conlfant, left them no time to think of foreign wars, 
or to unite their interefts with thofe of other na- 
tions.^ They had unfortunately the word: of all con 
Ritutions, in which authority is fo divided, that nei- 
ther of the feveral powers knows exa£lly what degree 
..falls.;; to its ih are, ; The j am ng , pretenhoh'isa^ttie^kin^. ■ 
the clergy, the nobility, the cities, and th^peafants, 
made fuch a confufion as would a thoufand times have 
proved the ruin of the kingdom, if the fame Rate of bar- 
barity had not enfeebled the neighbouring people. Guf- 
tavus Vafa put an end to that anarchy, by uniting the 
greater part of thofe powers in his own perfon ; but he 
plunged the Hate into another calamity, fully as fatal as 
the former. 

I hat nation, which feemed to be deligned by nature 
for navigation, being poffeiTed of extenfive fea-c calls, 
excellent harbours, timber for (hip-building, iron and 
copper mines, and. all the other materials requiiite for a 
navy, had given it up when they grew weary of piracy. 
The people of Lubeck carried off what they had to 
fpare, and brought them fait, duffs, and whatever they 
wanted from abroad. No /hips were feen in their roads, 
but;i;he vellels of that republic, or any warehouRs Li * 
tht-ir towns, but what' belonged to them, 

, The 
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The haughty fpirit of Guftavus could not brook this 
dependence. He was determined to break the bands 
that cramped the induftry of his fubje&sj but he fet a~ 
bout it too precipitately. He tout his harbours agalnft 
the people of Lubeck, before he had built any fhips, or 
trained up any merchants. This put an end at once to 
all intercourfe between his fubjedts' and other nations j- 
and fuch a total ftagnation of bufinefs proved fatal to a* 
griculture, that hr it of arts in all countries, and the ond 
ly one then known in Sweden. When the hufbandman 
had not thofe repeated demands, which till then had 
been a ipur to his induflry, the fields were fuffered to lie 
uncultivated. Some Engliih and Dutch (hips, which 
arrived there occasionally, had not yet roufed the old 
emulation, when Guftavus Adolphus afceaded the 
throne. . ' '" J ; 

He fignalized the firft years of his reign, by making 
lifeful alterations- Rural labours were revived ; the 
mines were wrought with greater ardour; companies 
were fet on foot to trade to Peril a and' the Eaft Indies 5 
the foundations of a new colony were laid on the coa(i 
of North- America; the Swediih flag was feen in all the 
Teas of Europe, carrying copper, iron, wood, tallow, 
tar, hides, butted, corn, filh, and furs; and bringing 
home wine, brandy, fait, fpice, and all forts of fluffs. 

This profperity was but momentary. The wars of 
the great Gultavus in Germany foon checked the grow- 
ing induflry of the Swedes. His fucceffors endeavoured 
to revive it ; but it was again deftroyed by frefh wars, 
which la lied till the death of Charles XII. During 
that long period, the kings aimed at- nothing but arbi- 
trary power, and the genius of the nation was wholly- 
turned to arms. 

The Swedes did not apply themfelves to ufeful pur- 
fuits, till they had loff all their conquefts, and till, the 
elevation of Ruffia left them no hopes of making new 
ones. The hates of the kingdom having abolifhed deC* 
potifm, corrected the abufes of fo faulty ah ad mi niff ra- 
tion. The rapid tranfkion from a Rate of flavery to the 
moil: complete liberty, did not however occafion thofe 
violent concuflions, which commonly attend fuch revolu- 
tions. 



j&wfa /rude. tchemes, and procured the approbation 
&?/& os w^/c/j of the dlel in ».73*- An India Com- 
?/ m founded. R an y was eftablifhed, with the exclu- 

„ , _ , TT flve privilege of trading beyond the 

Cape of Good Hope. The charter was only for fifteen 
years. It was not thought expedient to grant it for a 
longer time, that they might have an early opportunity 
of rectifying the imperfeftioits incident to new underta- 
Kings, and l to quiet the minds of many citizens, who- 
were averfe from ah undertaking which they thought 
improper for. men accuftomed to their climate. In or- 
der to unite the advantages of a free trade with thofe of 
a privileged affociation, it was agreed, that the dock 
ihould be unlimited, and that each proprietor ihould be 
at liberty to withdraw his own, at the end ofevery voy- 
age. As moft of the adventurers were foreigners, it 
was thought but juftice, to fecure a profit to the nation. 


history of the ?ook y. 
tions. All the alterations were made after mature del? 

beration. The firft attention was paid to the moft ne" 
celfary profeffions, which, till then, had been unnoticed' 
or defpifed. The arts of convenience, or elegance were 
foonintroduced. Several mafterly performances’ wer^ 
pubhflied, treating of the deepeft fciences, and worthy 
to be adopted by the moft enlightened nations The 
young nobility, in order to form their taile, vifited all 
the dates of Europe, which afforded any kind ofi n . 
ftrufiion. Such of the citizens as haa quitted their Jorp- 
ruined country returned home with the talents they 
had acquired. Order, political ceconoray, and the feve- 
ral branches of admitiiftration, became the general tonic 
Of converfation. Whatever concerned the republic was- 
maturely difeuffed in the general affemblies, and freely 
approved or cenfured in the public writings. Informa, 
lion was invited from all quarters. Foreigners, who 
brought any invention, or any ufeful knowledge, were 
kind y received ; and it was at that favourable junSure, 
at the agents of the Oftend Company made their ap- 
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Iby obliging them to pay the government 225a Hvres* 
per lafi, upon the cargo of every {hip. 

Notwifchdanding this duty, which nearly confined their 
trade to China, the proprietors divided much greater 
profits than any other Company ever did. This fuccefs 
determined the dates when they renewed the charter in 
1746, to demand 75,000 livresf per fiup, in lieu of 
the old duty. Thefe terms were pun&ually complied 
with till 1753 5 then the Dire&drs, who felt the fweefcs 
of their fituation, proje&ed to make it permanent, bj 
giving a firm confidency to the tranfieut afifociatioo that 
had intruded them with the management of their affairs $ 
and they contrived to have their fcheme adopted by the 
affembled nation.- It was not to be expelled, that the 
proprietors would fo readily affent J:o a fydem that a- 
bridged them of their liberty, and was the more to be 
dreaded, as it had proved fatal to other companies. 
They were, however, allured by the profped of a more 
regular income, indead of a dividend which had for 
Come years varied to an incredible degree , which was 
•either fo contrived with a view to make the project go 
down the better, or was a natural confequence of the 
flofihiation of trade. They were finally determined, by 
the indulgence the government (hewed them, in taking 
no more than a duty of twenty per cent* upon tea, and 
all other India goods which ihould he confumed within 
the kingdom, indead of the 75,000 HvresJ which had 
been paid for fix years upon every fhip. This new re* 
gulation laded till 1766, which was the time of the ex- 
piration of the charter granted twenty years before. 

They had not delayed, till that period, taking m.ea- 
fures for the renewal of the Company. As early as the 
7th of July 1762, a new charter was granted for twenty 
years longer. The conditions were more advantageous 
to the date, than was expelled by thofe who had not at* 
tended to the profits of that trade. The Company lent 
the government 1 ,500,000 !i vres j[ without intered, and 
3,000,000 j at fix per cent . The proprietors who ad- 
vanced this money were £0 be repaid gradually out of 

the 
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the drawback of 112,500 litres* which they ensured 
to pay for every ft* they ihould fend out. A dutfol 
one fourth of the produce was laid on all f uc h of their 
coramoditjes as ihould be exported, out of the kingdom- 
and fuch as were con fumed at home, were to pay the old 
outies, or fuch new ones as government fliould think nrh 

K Zct “,' 6 ™‘ " ,h ' ns “'“ io ° ““ b “ f » b: 

navigation which other pons do not poflTefs. At firT 
them Hock varied from one voyage to. another^ 
generally believed, that in 1753, it was fixed at nine 
millions-/-, though but fix} were laid down. Thofe 
who were beft informed, are of opinion, that the laft re 
gelation has really brought in ten millions I! ; but we 
know nothing on this important point, except from con 
jeaure ; for it never was laid before the public. As the 
fa wed es were very little concerned in this flock, it w ,s 
judged beft to conceal the poverty of it ; and for that 
purpofe, it was enaaed, that any diredor who Ihould 

tfe ^Tf 0 fA e P r °P rktors > or the fums they 
had fubfenbed, fliould oe fufpended, or even denoforf 

»d *»** ,j „ oek i,™ ; & s 

This myftenoua condua is ftjll obferved. Indeed ll 
accounts of the direftoiy are regularly laid before twelve 
of the chief proprietors, who are chofen once in four 
years at a genera meeting; but mercantile people w,H 
never confide, -this as a fufficient fecurity ; and will a 
ways think « ftrange, that a free ft ate Ihould have oL£ 
ed fuch a door for comnition. fiprr*™ 
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Though the Company met with fome misfortunes, 
the dividend kept up to thirty-two per cent . per annum 
upon an average. This whole profit was made upon 
fales that did not exceed fix millions of livres * yearly* 
Eleven twelfths of thofe goods have been exported 5 
and what little the Sweds have confumed, they have 
paid for with their own commodities* The fcarcity of 
cafh, and the few refources they had, would not admit 
of greater luxury, as will appear, if we confider the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

The extent of Sweden is 6,900 fquare Prefeni fate 

leagues, allowing, as they do if that coun- of Sweden* 
try, but ten and a half to a degree, A 
great part of it is covered with immenfe lakes. The foil, 
which is moft commonly a fat clay, is harder to till than 
Tandy ground ; but it bears more. The prodigious 
fnows that cover it, (belter and cherifh the plants. Un- 
fortunately the winters are fo long, and the days fo fihort* 
that there is but little time for the labours of the field* 
Befide, as the men are taller and ftouter than in other 
countries, they require more fubftantial food, and in 
larger quantities. 

From thefe reafons we ihauid be apt to fufpeS:, that ’ 
Sweden never was a populous country, though it has 
been called the manufactory of human kind. Probably* 
the numerous bands, who, under the fo much dreaded 
name of Goths and Vandals, ravaged and fubdued fo 
many regions of Europe, were no other than fwarms of 
Scythians and Sarmatians, who came thither in a con* 
flant fucceffion by the north of Afia. Yet it would be 
a miflake to fuppofe, that that valfc country was always 
as thinly peopled as it Is now. Some hiftorical proofs, 
which were laid before the States at their lafi; meeting, 
convinced them, that, three hundred years ago, their 
country had more inhabitants than it has at prefent, 
though at that time they prof effed the catholic religion, 
which enjoins the monaftic life, and the celibacy of the 
clergy. It appears, from a very accurate account taken 
in 1760, by order of the government, that Sweden, ex* 
Yql. II# N clufive 

* 262,500!,. 
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clufive of her Germain dominions, which are but trifling, 
has a&ually but 2,383,113 fubje&s 5 and that, in this 
number, there are 1,127,938 men, and 12255,175 wo- 
men. By taking the mean term, this makes 345 inha. 
bitants to a fquare league. The two extremes are Goth- 
land, which has 1248, and Lapland, which has but two 
inhabitants to a league. 

The number would be greater in all the provinces, if 
they were not continually deferted by a great number 
of the natives, many of whom never return. There are 
snen in all countries, who, either out of curioiity, or 
from a natural reifleiTnefs, and without any determinate 
©bje£f, love to rove about } but this is only the malady 
of a few individuals, and cannot be deemed the general 
caufe of a conflant emigration. There Is a natural pro. 
penfity in all men to love their own country, which is 
rather to be accounted for from moral, than from ns- 
tural principles. An Inherent fondnefs for fociety, the 
ties of blood and of friendfhip, ah acquaintance with 
the climate and language, that partiality we are fo apt 
to contra^ for the place, the manners, and the way of 
life we are accuftomed to 5 all thefe are, to a rational 
being, fo many attachments to the land in which he was 
bom and educated. The motives mull be very ftrong, 
which can determine him to break all thefe ties at once, 
and to prefer another country, where all is Grange and 
new to him. In Sweden, where the whole power re. 
lides in the dates, which are compofed of the feveral 
orders of the kingdom, even that of peafants, every one 
fhould be the mere attached to his country *, yet emi- 
grations are very frequent, and there mull be feme caufe 
for tlm. 

The clafs which of all others are mod attached to 
their country, are the huihandraen. Agriculture dou~ 
yifhed tolerably till Guflavus Vala prohibited the expor- 
tation of corn. Ever iince that fatal edi&, it has con- 
flantly degenerated 5 and the endeavours ufed of late 
years to reilore it, have not altogether fucceedtd. Go- 
verjjjnent buys every year corn for home confumptxon 5 
md that want may be long felt, as it is very difficult to 
|Weed large quantities of cattle in that country* They 
Iffchft h« fed dry for nine months in the year$ and hands 
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are now d;pendent on e 8 A better manage- 
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S/ue.-fed, crp.ci.ll, i0 tbc northern proviccc j 

which abound with wood ana water for the works, and 

where the long and hard winters are favourable tp.knd-. 

carriage The ftates held in J 7 65 forbade the opening 
of any more mines, though no reafon of political ceco- 
o 0mv can be affigned for fuch a prohibition. We .may 
p-efume to fufpeft, that it took, its rife from the private 
and perfonal intereft of fome leading men m the diet. 
Thefr manufactures have not been better managed than 

th TiU thfhappy revolution which reftored the liberty 
of Sweden, the nation in general were clothed m foreign 
fluffs. At that memorable period, they were feufible 
how impoffible it was to reftify this evil with them own 
wool, which was extremely coarfe ; fo the y fe ^ 
ewes and rams from Spam and England; and by the 
precautions that have been taken,. they have sot much 
degenerated. As the flocks multiplied, the manufactures 
increafed to that degree, that, in lyfia. they employe . 
4 ;,ooo hands. This progrefs has dilpleafed fome pa- 
triots, who thought it prejudicial to agriculture. In vain 
were they told, that manufaflures promoted the con- 
fumption of the productions of the land; that they mul- 
tiplied cattle, and that the cattle fertilized the ground; 
that there were in the kingdom but eight or nine towns, 
at moft, that deferved to be called fo.; and t-at their 
population, compared to that of the country, was but as 
one to twelve, which was not the cafe in any other 
country. Thefe reprefentations had no eftedt. ibe 
diet of 176 (, from party fpirit or ignorance, adopted 
the views of thole who were for fending every body 
14 z. ■ - back.. 
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^® ck , 1 t ° t i le , P ku S h : To bring this about, they have 
Shackled induftry with all the fetters they could devife 

bee , n ’ t!m the snifice « are g o ne 
abroad to feek for employment, efpecialjy to Ruffia : 

nufadures CUl ° US F olic y> Sweden bas loft her ma- 

Their fineries have not met with the fame fate. The 
only one that deferves to be confidered in a political 
view, is the herring fiihery. It only began in 1740. 

Before that time, the herrings did not frequent the coafts 

ot Sweden. They then came in Ihoals to the coaft of 
Oottenbnrgh, and have never forfaken it Cnee. They 
annually export 200, coo barrels, which, at the rate of 
SG livres per barrel, amount to 4,000,00a of livresf, 
About 8000 barrels are fent over to the Englilh illands 
in America. It is furprifing that the French, who have 
more Haves, and are more at a lofs to feed them, Ihonld 
never have encouraged the importation of fo profitable 
an article. 

• Tf l e . Swed!ft nation was not yet poffeffed of the her- 
ring hfhery, when the importation of all foreign com- 
rnodities, and the conveying their own from one har- 

QU if*u- j to anot ber in foreign bottoms, was 

prohibited. That famous edi£t pnblilhed in 1724. known 
_e the name of Placard des ProduBions , reftored naviga- 
tion, which had long fince been deflroyed by the cala- 
mities of war. Their flag, which was unknown every 
where, was now difplayed in every quarter of the ocean, 
inetr teamen foon acquired fkill and experience. Their 
progrefs appeared, to fome able politicians, to be grow- 
ing too confiderable for a depopulated country. They 
* it would be bed to keep to the exportation of 

their own produce, and the importation of fuch fo- 
reign commodities as they wanted, and have nothing 
to do wnn mere freight. This fyflem was warmly op- 
posed. borne eminent flatefmen were of opinion, that, 

10 far from cramping this branch of induftry, it ought 

°-f enc ° ura g ed > by abolifliing every regulation that 

raight tend to obftrua it. The exclufive right of p a f. 
»ng the Sound was formerly' appropriated to a few 
dilfonguimecTby the name of Staple* All ports 

^ iituated 
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foliated to the north of Stockholm or Abo, were obli- 
ged to fend their commodities to one of thefe llaplesr, 
and there to take in thofe of the Baltic, which they 
could have procured cheaper at foil hand, Thofe odi- 
ous diftinaions, contrived in barbarous times, and tend- 
ing to favour the monopoly of merchants, ft ill fubfift. 
The wifeft fpeculators in matters of administration wifh- 
ed to fee them aboliihed, that a more general competi- 
tion might produce greater indullry. But whatever 
might be the willies cl the nation with regard to trade, 
no perfon was d ef irons of having the army augmented* 
Before the reign of Gullavus Vafa, every Swede was 
a ioldier. Upon any emergency of the Hate, the hut 
bandman left his plough, and took up his bow. By 
their inceffant civil broils, the whole nation was inured 
to war. Government had but five hundred men in 
pay, who were always to hold themfelves in readinefs 
to march. In 1542, this fmall corps was increafed to 
fix thoufand. The peafants, upon whom thefe troops 
were quartered, found the burden intolerable, and it: 
ytOLS neceffary to cafe them of it. For this purpofc, the. 
uncultivated lands were incorporated with thofe belong- 
ing to the crown ; and when they were cleared, thefe 
new defenders of their country were fettled on them*. 
Til is excellent inftitution has been continued ever fiocc* 
Military men are not iliut up in garrifons, to lead a life 
of idlenefs, as in other countries. From the general to- 
the common foldier, every one has a houfe, and a fpofc 
of ground of his own, which he improves. The extent 
and value of this land is proportioned to the different 
ranks in the army. This ppfTefiion, which they bold 
from the crown, is called BoJleUj and is never granted; 
but in the domains belonging to government. The ar- 
my now coniills of eight regiments of horfe, three re- 
giments of dragoons, two regiments of huifars, and twen- 
ty-one regiments of national infantry, that are paid in the 
jabove manner, and ten regiments of foreign troops, who 
are paid in money,. and difpolbd of in the provinces, and 
in the fortrelFes beyond the leas ; 111 thefe farces toge- 
ther amount to 50,000 men. Thus army is increafed 
to 84,000 men, by the addition of 34.000 fokiiers, who 
are kept in re£erye ? and have iikewife^heix BoJhlU } and 
N 3 ■ by 
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by their infiitution are defined to fupply the place of 
tho^e of the national infantry who die, or are taken pri- 
foners. Twenty fbips of the line, with a proportional 
number of frigates, and a few galleys, complete the for- 
ces of the republic. 

To make thefe forces aft, the ftate has only a reve- 
nue of eighteen millions of livres », which arifes from 
a land-tax, the returns of the cuftoms, duties upon cop- 
per, iron, and ftamped paper, a poll-tax, and a free gift. 
This is very little for the expences of war, and the ne~ 
ceffities of government j and yet it mull alfo ferve for 
the payment of debts, 

Thefe debts amounted to 7,500,000 livres f, when 
Charles XI. came to the crown. That prince, vvfao 
w * s an ceconoraiH, in a manner becoming a fovereign 
paid them off. He went Bill farther, and redeemed fe~ 
vera! of the domains conquered in Germany, which had 
been alienated to powerful neighbours. He recovered 
the crown jewels, -upon which confiderafale fums had 
been borrowed in Holland. He fortified the frontier 
towns, fuccoored his allies, and often fitted out f qa - 
drons to maintain his fuperiority in the Baltic. The 
events which followed his death once more plunged 
the nation into the confufion from which he, had extrb 
cated it, which has continued to increafe ever fmce 5 fo 
that the government was in debt 82,500,000 Hvresf 
for which they paid four and a half per cent . intereff* 
Of this capital, eight millions J| are the property of fo- 
reigners, five millions j belong to a finking fund, effa- 
Mined to pay off the debts contra&ed by Charles XIL 
a million and a half *f[ to fome communities, twelve 
millions and a half 4 to private perfons in Sweden, and 
fifty-five millions ff to the bank. The heft calcula. 
tors pretend, that this bank, which belongs folely to the 
Bate, and of which^the nation, in a general affembly, 
has the entire dilpoial, lias got as much by lending its 
paper to private perfons, upon moveable and immovea- 
ble effects, as admimftration owes it. In that cafe the 
republic, in fad, 


owes but one third of the "debt for 

which 
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w hich It pays intereft, for the fupport of public credit,. 

This credit is the more neceffary, as there have not, 
fmce the laft German war, been two millions * of fpe- 
cie in circulation all over the kingdom. Every thing 
is carried on by paper. Thofe who are intruded .with 
the management of the paper credit being fworn to keep 
every thing relative to it a profound fecret, the quantity 
carmot be exa&ly afcertained $ but, from the informa- 
tions of the niceft obfervers, we may venture to affirm, 
that the fum total of bank notes amounts to no lefs than 
feventy-feven millions 

Poverty was not the greateft evil which at that time 
diftreffed Sweden. Calamities of a more dangerous na- 
ture threatened her. Private intereft, which had taken 
place of public fpirit, filled the court, the fenate, and 
all orders of the republic, with dtftruft, All bodies of 
men were bent upon each other’s deftru&ion, with un~ 
paralleled inveteracy. When the means were wanting, 
at home, they were fought for from abroad ; ..and a man 
was not afhamed to confpire, in Tome meafure, with fo- 
reigners again ft his own country. 

The unhappy fituatton of a feemingly free date kept 
up that flavifh difpofition which degrades moil of the 
European nations ; they gloried in their chains, when, 
they beheld the fufferings of a people who had fhaken 
off theirs. No one would be convinced that the Swedes 
had gone from one extreme to -another ; that, to avoid 
the mifehiefs of arbitrary -power, they had fallen into 
the confufions of anarchy. The laws had not provided 
means to reconcile the private rights of individuals with 
thofe of fociety, and with the prerogatives it ought to 
enjoy for the common fafety of its members. 

In that fatal crifis, it was expedient for the Swedes to 
entruft the phantom of a king, of their own creation, 
with a power fufficient to inquire into the abufes of the 
date, and find out proper remedies for it. This is the 
greateft a & of fovereignty a people can exercife $ and it 
Is not loiing their liberty, to commit it to the cuftody 
of a guardian in whom they can confide, whilft they 
. watch over; the -ufe he makes of the power .delegated tQ 
him* 
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Such a refolution would have railed the Swedes to the 
high eft pitch of glory and happinefs, and given the 
world a high opinion of their underftanding and wif- 
dom; but, .by 'declining fo neceffary' a meafure* they 
have* compelled the foveveign to fcize upon the fupreme 
authority. He now reigns upon his own terms ; and, 
his fubjtcfs have no other rights left, but what his mo- 
deration would not fuller hi ax to ftrip them of. 

This event is too recent to allow us to entertain our 
readers with an account of it; pofterity mu ft be left to 
judge of it. Lei us now inquire into the connections 
formed in India by cue King of Pruilia. 


The King 
of PruJJia 
forms an 
Eajl India 
Company 
at Krnbden. 
Character 
of that 
prince. 
Fate of his 
efabli fo- 
ment* 


In that period of life, which expofes men 
moil to the feduition of pleafure, the King 
of Pruilia had tne fortitude to prefer ufe- 
fui knowledge to the luxury and idlenefs of 
a court. An intercourfe with the great eft 
men of his time, joined to his fpirit of ob- 
fervation,infeniibly ripened a genius, which 
was naturally active, and eager for Im- 
ptovement. Neither flattery nor oppofi- 
tioa could aver draw him from his ftudies. 
In the earlier part of his life he formed the 
plan of his future conduct On his accef- 
fton to the crown, it was foretold, that his 
mini tiers would be nothing more than his fee retaries ; 
that the managers of his finances would only ad as his 
; clerks, and his generals as his aids-de-camp. Some 
lucky circumilances afforded him an opportunity of dit 
playing, thq.taleats he had acquired, in retirement. With 
a quicknefs peculiar to himielf, Frederick, at once dif- 
covering and parfuing his real inters ft, attacked a pow- 
er which had held his .anceitors in ftavery : He obtained 
a victory over that power in five engagements, deprived 
it of its belt provinces, and concluded a peace with the 
fame, wifdom- that he had commenced hoitilities. 

Though he ceafed from fighting, he did not remain 
inadive. He even gained the admiration of thofe very 
people whom he had ftruck with terror. Id give an 
additional luftre to his name, he encouraged learning, 

1 advantages from all the arts. He reformed 

abufes 
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^bufes in the courts of judicature, and diXated himfelf 
the wifeft laws. A plain and invariable order was efta- 
blifhed in every department of government. Convinced 
that the authority of a fovereign is a common benefit to 
all his fubjeXs, a proteXion which they are all equally 
infcitled to, he gave to every man the liberty of approach- 
ing his perfon, and of writing to him. Every indent 
of his life was devoted to the welfare of his people 5 his 
■very amufements were made' ufeful to them, ' ■ His wri- 
tings on hiftory, morality, and politics, abounded with 
practical truths. Even his poetry was full of profound 
and in.ftruXive ideas. He was confidering of the means 
of enriching his dominions, when feme fortunate event 
put him in poffeflion of Eaft Erie Hand, in the year 

I 744- . . . . 

Embden, the capital of this little province, was rec- 
koned, two centuries ago, one of the bed ports in Eu- 
rope. The Engliih, compelled to abandon Antwerp* 
had made it the centre of their connexions with the 
continent,- The Dutch had long attempted, but in vain, 
to appropriate it to themfeives, till it excited their jea* 
lpufy to fuch a pitch, that they even endeavoured to fill 
up the port. It was in every refpeX fit to become the 
ftaple of a great trade. The difiance of this little .coun- 
try from the bulk of the Frufiian forces, might be at- 
tended with fome inconvenieheies 5 but Frederick was 
in hopes, that the terror of his name would keep the 
maritime powers in awe. In this perfuafion, he eft a- 
blifhed an Eaft India Company at Embden in 1750. * 

The capital for this new ibciety was 3,900,000 li~ 
vres * 9 chiefly fubferibed by the EngiiiVand Dutch, 
notwithfianding the fevere prohibitions of their govern- 
ments. They were allured by the unlimited freedom 
they were to enjoy^ by paying three per cent „ to the fo- 
vcrfcign upon every fale they fliould make. The event 
did not anfwer their expectation $ fix Ihips lent fuccef- 
fively to China brought to the owners no more than 
their bare capital, and a profit of ten per cent , in feven 
years. Another company, formed foon after in the fame 
place for Bengal, was Itill more unfuccefsful. They 

' ■ . never ' 
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never attempted but two expeditions ; and all they ob- 
tained was a law-fuit, which probably will be endlefs 
Both tbele companies were annihilated at the breaking 
out of the laii war, h 

This has been the only check the King of Pruffia’s 
greatneis ever received. We know how difficult it is 
to judge of the merit of cotemporaries ; becaufe we fee 
them too near. Princes are, of all men, thofe we can 
leaft hope to be acquainted with. Fame feldom fpeaks 
Ui them difpaffionately. We commonly judge of them 
upon the reports of fervile flattery, or of unjuft envy. 

I he buzz of the many interefts and opinions that are 
moving and fliifting around them, confounds or fufpends 
the judgment of the wifeft men. 

Yet, if we might be allowed to pronounce from a 
multitude of connected fads, we ihould fay of Frede- 
nck. that he was able to extricate himfelf from the plots 
of all Europe combined againft him ; that to the great- 
neis and boldnefs of his enterprizes, he joined the molt 
JmpenetraWc fecrecy in the execution of them ; that he 
eftefted a total change in the art of war, which, before 
his time, was thought to have attained its higheft degree 
of perfe&ion ; that he fhewed a fortitude fcarcely to be 
paralleled in hiftory; that he turned his very miftakes 
to better advantage than others do their fucceffes; that- 
he ftiuck all the world dumb with aftonilhment, or made 
every tongue break out in admiration ; and refledted as 
much luftie upon his nation as other nations refledf up- 
on their fovereign* ^ '' 

This prince always appears formidable. The opinion 
r t ,aS unities $ the indelible remembrance 

or his actions 5 an annual revenue of fevcnty millions* 5 
a treafure of more than two hundred f * an army of a ‘ 
hundred and fourfcore thoufand men : All this mull f e - 
cure his tranquillity. Unfortunately, it is not now fo 
beneficial to His fubjeas as formerly. He ftill leaves 
the management of the coin to the Jews, who have '' ’ 
thrown it into the greatell confufion, He has never 
relieved fame of the richeft merchants in his dominions, 
who were ruined by his operations. Pie has taken the. 

* 3,052,500 3. 1 8,750,000 1, 
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moE confiderable manufa&ures of his kingdom into his 
own hands. His dominions are full of monopolies, which 
are the bane of all induEry. His people, who idolized 
him, have been abandoned to a fet of foreign plunderers*. 
This condudi has occafioned fuch diEruE, both at home 
and abroad, that we may venture to affirm, that all en- 
deavours to reEore the Embden Company will prove 
ineffectual. 

“ Frederick, Frederick ! nature endowed you with a 
lively and a vigorous imagination, with an unbounded 
curiofity, with a taEe for labour, and with fortitude to 
fupport it. The ftudy of government, of politics, and 
of legiflation, occupied thy youth. Humanity, every- 
where in chains, every where caE down, Eied a grateful 
tear at the fight of your firE operations, and feemed to 
confole herfelf, in the hope of finding in you a power- 
ful avenger of her misfortunes. She foretold, and blef- 
fed your future fucceffes $ and ail Europe gave you the 
appellation of the Prince of Philo fophers. 

“ When you appeared on the theatre of war, the 
quick nefs of your marches, the art difplayed in your en- 
campments, and in the discipline of your troops, afto- 
niEied all nations. ' The powers of Europe admired that 
rigorous difcipline, which was uniformly accompanied 
with vifiory $ that mechanical fubordination, which 
makes large armies a & as one body, put in motion by % 
fiogle impulfe. Even philofophers, full of thofe hopes 
with which you had infpired them, and proud to fee a 
friend to mankind, and to the arts, ranked among the 
order of kings, might perhaps have applauded your 
bloody fuccefles ; You was regarded as the model of 
kings, and of warriors. 

“ There is a title Eili more glorious, that of being at 
•mce a king and a citizen. Men can never be reconci- 
led to thofe princes who confound truth with falfehood, 
and juEice with paffion or prejudice 5 who diEinguifh 
not between good and evil, who regard the principles of 
morality in the light of metapbyfical jargon, and who 
confider reafon only as the declamation of an orator bri- 
bed by felf-intereffc. Would to God, that the love of glory 
were extirpated from your heart*, that your mind, tired 
with great achievements, had loll its fpring and its e- 

nergy $ 
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,:v nergy 5 that the feeblenefs of old age would fink you to 
the level of the. -kingly herd ! But, what would become 
of your fame, and of thofe innumerable panegyrics, with 
which you have been loaded by the immortal voice of 
literature ? Here I inuft paufc : Your life and reign will 
not be a problem in hiftory. Open again your heart to 
thofe noble fentiments of virtue which were the delight 
of your younger years. Spend the evening of your days 
in mini firing comfort to your people. Pave the way of 
happinefs to future generations, by bellowing fubftantial 
benefits on the prefent. Pruffia is indebted to your ge- 
nius for its power ; That power which you created, you 
have alfo maintained. Reft ore, therefore, to the llate, 
"what your glory owes to it. 

“ Let a free circulation of thofe i rumen fe Turns, which 
lie buried in your coffers, invigorate the body politic. 
Let your perfonai treafures, which mifchance may diffi- 
pate, henceforth be the balls of national wealth, which 
will never decay. Let your fubje&s, who now groan 
under the yoke of a violent and arbitrary government, 
feel the tender careffes of a parent, in place of the heavy 
exaftions of an oppreffor. Let exorbitant taxes upon 
perfons and goods no longer extinguith both induffry and 
cultivation. * Give freedom to your Haves in the coun- 
try 5 and let the citizens of the Hans Towns multiply 
at pleafure. Let them enjoy, in tranquillity, their in- 
clinations and their projedb. Then will you confer 
liability on an empire to which your brilliant qualities 
have given a luftre and an uncommon extent 5 you will 
be ^ranked in that fmall but refpe&able lift of kings, 
who have been the fathers of their country. 

“ Seize the advantageous opportunity ; Give peace 
to the earth. Let the weight of your mediation, and 
the power of your arms, force thofe nations, who are 
refllefs or refractory, to throw their weapons at your 
feet. The univerfe h the country of a great man j it is. 
a theatre correfpending to his talents ; Be, therefore, a 
benefactor to the human race. 5 * 

In monarchies, nothing can be great, fortunate, or 
happy, without the influence of the fpvereign. But a * 
monarch has it not always in his power to do what would 
&|fxtribute to the happinefs of his fubje#s, Ife ofte$ 

finds 
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Ends powerful obftacles in. the opinions, chara&er, and 
difpofitions of his fubje&s j but thefe opinions, charac- 
ter, and difpofitions may doubtlefs be correded : When 
we conflder, however, the ft ate of Spain, - we find that; 
they have been the chief obftacle to the fuccefs of a pro.- 
jedt fo often formed, of rendering more profperous the 
commerce of the Philippine iftes. 


Settlement of 
the Spaniards 
in the Philip- 
pine Iflands 


The Philippine Ifles, formerly known 
by the name of Manillas, form an im- 
menfe Archipelago to the eaft of Alia. 

The mountains in thefe iflands are peopled 
with favages, who feem to be the oldeft 
Inhabitants of the country. There appears to be fome 
analogy between their language and that of Malabar ; 
from which it has been fufpe&ed, that they might pof- 
fibly have come from that pleafant region of India. 
They lead quite an animal life, have no fettled habita- 
tion, and feed upon the fruits and roots they End in the 
wood j and, when they Have exhaufted one diftrift, they 
devmur another. Every effort to tame them has proved 
ineffectual 5 becaufe nothing is fo difficult as to fubdue 
a wandering nation. 

The plains from which, they hare been driven, have 
been fucceffively inhabited by colonies from Siain, Su- 
matra, Borneo, Macaffrr, Malacca, the Moluccas, and 
Arabia. The different manners, religion, and govern- 
ment of thefe foreign colonifts, evidently difUnvuiifr 
their feveral origins. ' v-;,; ■ 0 

Magellan wa f firfl European who difeovered thefe 
iflands. ^ DiiTatisfied with Portugal, his native country, 
he left it and entered into the fervice of the Emperor 
Coarles V.5 and, paffing the freights that now bear his 
name, he arrived at the Manillas in 1522. He unfor- 
tunately died there 5 but probably this would not have 
prevented the good confluences of his voyage, had they 
not been balded by the following occurrences. 

In the fifteenth century, whiift the Portuguefe were 
engaged in difeovering the Eaft Indies and engroflW 
the Ipice trade, and taofe manufadf ures which had al- 

bv Ae *HJr thS deli Sj u ci yjhzad nations, the Spaniards, 
by the dlfcovery of America, fecured greater treafures 

VW *“‘ 0 than 
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than ever toe m.od of man had thought of coveting, 
' r . bo ’ J S\ both nations were purfuing their refpeaive 
views of aegrandizement in far diftant rigions, it was 
not impoffible that they might meet ; and their mutual 
antipathy would have made fuch' an event dangerous 
To prevent it, Pope Alexander VI. fixed their refpec- 
tive claims in 1493, in confequence of that univerfai and 
ridiculous power which the pontiffs had affumed for fe- 
veral centuries, and which the idolatrous iguorancc of 
. two equally fuperftitious nations Hill kept up, that they 
might conned heaven with their own avarice. He gave 
to Spam all the countries that ftould be difcovered to 
the 'veil of a meridian taken a hundred leagues from the 
Azores; and to Portugal, whatever land they might con. 
quer to the eafl of that meridian. In procefs of time 
the two powers agreed to remove the line of reparation 
two hundred and fifty leagues farther to the weft, as a 
means of fecunng their tranquillity. The court of Rome 
was not fufficiently acquainted with the theory of the 
earth, to know, that as the Spaniards advanced to the 
weft, and the Portuguefe to the eaft, there was a necef- 
Iky of their meeting at laft. Magellan’s expedition e- 
vi need this truth, . 

The Portuguefe, though feamen themfelves, did not 
imagine that they could go to the Indies any other 
way than by the Cape of Good Hope; and were great- 
Jy iurpnfed to fee the Spaniards come thither by the 
iouth fea. They were apprehenfive for the Moluccas, 
upon which their rivals pretended to have a claim, as 
iikewife upon the Manillas. The court of Lifbon was 
determined, at any rate, not to part with the fpice 

trade. However, be.ore they ventured to quarrel with 

the only power whefe naval ftrength was then tormida- 
h,e,_they thought it advifeable to try the method of ne- 
gOciation. 1 hey fucceeded better than they expefted. 
Charles V. who was frequently in want of money to 
carry on his expeditions, confented, for the fum of 
3,420,00° livre. * to fufpend the armaments againft 
,tne Moluccas, till their refpeaive claims could be adjuft- 
eu. He even engaged, in cafe the dccifion was favour, 

» h s m‘i " ' ' able, 
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able, not to make any advantage of It till he had paid 
the money he had received. After this accommodation, 
the Span I in monarch was fo intent upon his aggrandize- 
ment in Europe and America* that he loll fight of the 
Tail-Indies. 

In 1564, Philip II. refumed the project of conquer- 
log the Manillas* The execution was committed to 
Michael Lopez de PEgafpe. He gained a foiid footing 
at Luconia, the chief of thofe iilands, and laid the foun- 
dation of fome colonies in the adjacent iflands, particu- 
larly in that of Sibu, where Magellan had landed. The 
conqucft of this little archipelago would in all probabili- 
ty have been finished by his fucceffors, if they had been 
better fupported, or even if they had not been under a 
neceflity of employing the little allidance they had, In 
defending the Portuguefe In the Moluccas. . Dutch pa- 
tience got the better^ of thofe weak, tardy, and ili-fup- 
ported efforts. They only protracted the iofs of thole 
rich pofFeOions, and left the Catiilian power over the 
Manillas, which then began to be called Philippines, itv 
a ftate of languor,. in which It has continued ever fince^ 

The number of Spaniards in thefe iilands „ - 
does not exceed three thoufand * r the Me- 
flees are three times as numerous. It is the . p/ vva - 
bufinefs of both to keep in fubjeflion a- 
bout one million three hundred and ■ < 5 xty * s * ' 
thoufand Indians, who have been fubdued, as appeared 
by the account taken in 1752. Mofl of them are Chri- 
ftians, and all pay a tribute of two livres thirteen fous** 
They are difperfed in nine iilands, and did rj bated into 
twenty departments, of which there are twelve in the 
iHand of Luconia alone. The capital, * which g.t all 
times was called Manilla, is fituated at the mouth of a 
large river, at the bottom of a bay, which is thirty 
leagues in circumference. L’Egafpc thought this a pro- 
per place for the centre of the date he was about tor 
found, and accordingly made it the feat of government, 
and of trade. Gomez Perez de las Manignas inclofed 
it with walls, and built fort St James in 1590. As this 
O 2 hatbour 
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* ara 'f ^und expedienito fortifV^ 1 . % ,p *' , ’* , w ? s a ^r- 
but three leagues, and is now^tbT | ltC £, w,llcfa !s diilant 
j e 18 frmicircular, and the fti~« harbour of Manilla, 
irom tire Couth winds hm eln?Z "V al1 Wes ^e^tered 
"»1«6 they keep v,ry ^oL T^° n ° rthern bl.fi',, 
hundred Indians weretrm rlv / "T', ?’ h ^ °r four’ 
b « the)- i 3ave been ' fo T V” 1 * ^ ln the do «k* t 

y^s> that men of tr are witW “ theft 

rope. . ^ ar are r °w busk their for £ u „ 

h fc‘>’(qb7yZ', S bufi- L S< 7 r!i0r ’ Viofe -a «horKy 

clergy an d Uieinquifition affuL ! i?^*"** which the 
»ient 8 abroad, has bien fou^f , tbe Spani<k fetfle ' 
expedients have been d<*vifrH t ° ' ang ?r6us, that many 
Ibe beft of th^fe etoedirnt . 0 b’ ut a ®°P t° its excefs, 

Heed, that tfae i n / mo P rv " “ * hat ^ wb!ch « » de- ' 
?«. ftell be profecuted - an S d° V ,r’,° r * d5eS of ' 

» recalled, he ihall not be alln d !j hat 7 he " 3 governor 

t»an is a t liberty to corrrohh h i ^ : P'VZ P rivate 

wrong, he j s t0 be indeni iffiJi 7 u be ’ as Oftered any 
quent, who is likewife conder, ** COli cf the del «“- 
iovereign, for having bioutrh^ ^ 3 Gw t0 tbe 

When this wife infliLjT *£* 7 0a .' um u P un bi®, 

with iuch feveritv that “ made ’ tt was obferved 
were laid to’the cite oft? ^ ^ ’«*«- 
tiEprifoncd. {j e ve-al died mM H g0verncr > be was 
w'ere releafed, only to und-r^f Connnem 5f > and others 
corruption has de inst^cd^f^T^ B , 0t 

who fucceeds iscoEwnonly induced bv 5 * *£? pe . rfon 

m ’ on account of the Rxtnrtl -t Y confiderabie bribes, 

.o paU^SS;^^ *■* <• ' 
SLt’jM'S' °V tel «i fi«™.fop. 

revenue has been loft by th? ? h?" J CVIed 5 the P ub!ic 
ed to colled <'t • »vt ra „f 1 5 P eu ? le lnat were appoint- 
generate *1” de- 

o£UnS ’ the far ®« has been compel!- 
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cd to lay up his crops in the magazines of the .govern- 
ment j and fame governors have carried their tyranny to 
fuch atrocious lengths, as to limit the quantity of corn 
that the fields were to produce, and to oblige the far- 
mers to. bring it to the treafury, to be paid only at the. 
time, and in the manner their oppreifive mafters fiioiildy 
thin iv proper. This tyranny has determined vad num- 
bers of Indians to forfake the Philippines, or to take 
refuge in the inaccefiible .parts of thole iilands. It is- 
faid that feveral millions have periihed through .ill ufegej • 
•and- it is irnpoffible to guefs at the numbers whole very; 
exigence has been prevented by the want of culture, and 
■ confcquently of food. The few who have efcaped all, 
thefe calamities, have fought for fafety in obfcurity and; 
want. Some h oneil governors have endeavoured in vain, • 
within the fpace of two centuries^ to Hop the progrefs- 
or thefe barbarities, hecaufe the abufes were too inve- 
terate to yield to a tranfient and fubordinate authority • 
Nothing ihort of the fupreme power of the court of Ma- 
drid, could Hem the torrent of universal rapacioufnefs ^ 
but this only method has never been put in praXice* 
This fhameful iiidi&rence is the true cauls why the • 
Philippines Have never been civilized, and have neither 
fubordi nation nor indullry. Their name would fcarcely 
be known, were it net for their connexions with MexN 
coy; 

Thofe connexions, which have fubfifted ever fince the * 
firfl fettlement of the Spaniards in the Eaft and We H In- 
dies, are nothing more than the conveying of the produce 
and merchandize of Alia to America by the fouth fea. . 
Not one of thefe articles that coahitute thofe rich cargoes, 
are the produce either of the ground, - or of the manu* 
faclures of thofe iilands. They get their cinnamon from 
Batavia. The Chinefe bring them filks, and they are > 
fiipplied by the Englitli or French with white linen* .. 
and printed callicoes from Bengal and Coromandel. 
All the eaftern nations may fail there openly ; but the ; 
Europeans are obliged to conceal their flugs. They * 
would not be admitted without this precaution ; which, r 
however, Is but a vain ceremony. From whatever port • 
the goods are fent, they* mult be landed before the de- 
parture of the .galleons* Thofe which come later .can- * 

* ’ . . ’ 0-3*. ” „ not; 
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not be difpofrd of, or mu ft be fold at a lofing price, to 
merchants who mu ft flow them in warehoufes till the 
next voyage The payments are made in cochineal and 
Mexican piaftres, and partly in cowries, which are not 

of^e'^Janges 102 * bUt Wl11 pa< " S every vvilere on tlle banks 

They feldom deal direflly with the Spaniards. Moil 
of them are fo difgufted with the fatigues of trade, that 
they place all their money in the hands of the Chinefe 
who enrich themfelves at their coft. If, as the court of 
Madrid had ordered in 1750, thefe agents, the moft ac- 
tive in Ana, had been compelled to be baptized, or to 
quit the country, all bufinefs would have been thrown 
into the utmoft confufion. 

Some politicians think this plan would not be detri 
Rental 5 an opinion that has been long entertained. 

whh AmJ^ ‘ n “ \ but juft opened a communication 
with America, when the Spaniards talked of giving: 
them up, as being prejudicial to the intereft of the mot. 

r? H - a " d his fhoceffors conftantly 
rejected that propofal, which was often renewed The 
city of Seville in 1731, and that of Cadiz in 17 j, 
tenained more rational notions. Both thefe cities ima. 
gmed, and it is rather furpriiing that the idea did not oc- 
cur fooner, that it would be for the intereft of the Spa- 
niards to be di redly concerned in the trade to Alia ard 
That the poffeffions they had in thofe parts ftould be 
asade the centre of their operations. In vain was it 
urged, that, as India affords filks and cottons, which are 
fupenor to thole of Europe, both in workmanftip and 
colouring, and likewife cheaper, the national manufsc- 
tures would be _ ru, ned . This objefdon, which might 
have its weight in fome nations, appeared altogether fri. 
volous in this cafe, confidering the fituation of Spain. 

The Spaniards, indeed, ufe none but forcign.ftuffs and 
Imen, either for wearing apparel or furniture. Thofe 
continual demands rouft of neceffity increafe the induttrv 
the wealth, the population, and the ftrength of thefr 
neighbours, who avail themfelves of thefe advantages 
\° kee J that natI0n ’ .which fupplies them, in a ftateof 
dependence. Jt would .furely be a ding with more wif- 
dom ?nd dignity, were they to adopt the Indian manu- 

flares* 
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faXures. They would be preferable, both in point of ce- 
conomy and elegance, and would le'ffen that preponder- 
ance --which mu ft prove fatal to them in the end. 


■’ What the? 
Philippines 
might he - 
come in in— 
dujlrlous » 
hands* . 


The inconveniences attending new- un- 
dertakings are readily removed. The 
i {lands which Spain pofielfes are fituated 
between Japan, China, Cochinchina, Si- 
am, Borneo, Macafiar,; and the Mo- 
luccas, and 2re within reach of form- 
ing connexions with thofe feveral States. 

If they are at too great a diftance from - Malabar, Coro- 
mandel, and Bengal, effeXualiy to proteX any fettle- 
inents that might be formed there y on the other hand, 
they are- fo near feveral countries which the Euro- 
peans frequent, that they could eafily keep off their e» 
nemies iutime of war. Befides, they are fo far from 
the continent, that they have no neighbours who can 
ravage their lands, or interfere in their concerns. This 
difiance, however, does not prevent them from being 
fure of fubfiftenOe at home. It is true, the Philippines 
are fubjeX to frequent earthquakes, and they Have incef- 
fant rains from July to November 5 but ail this is no. 
obfiacle to the fertility of the ground. No country in 
Aha abounds more with filli, corn, fruits, vegetables, 
cattle, fago, cocoa-trees, and efcuknt plants of all 
kinds. / / : \. ' 

Thefe iilands afford even Tome articles fit for trade 
from India to India, fuch as ebony, tobacco, 'wax, tKofe 
birds neks that are in fuch requefi, pitch and tar, a 
kind of white hemp fit for ropes and fails, plenty of ex- 
cellent timber j cowries, pearls, and iugar, which may 
be cultivated to any quantity $ and lafily, gold. There 
are inconteftable proofs, that, in the earlieft times, the 
Spaniards feat, over to America large quantities of gold, 
found by the natives of this country in the ri vers*, if 
the quantity they- now pick up, does not exceed twelve 
hundred weight in a year, this mult be imputed to the 
tyranny of the Spaniards, who will riot fuffer them to. 
reap the benefit of their own indufiry. A reafonable 
moderation would induce them to xAame their former 

labours,, 
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labours, and apply themfetves to others of Rill greater 
advantage to Spain. 

The colony will then produce for exportation to Eu- 
rope, aim, buffalo 13d ns, cafiia, the faba San Sit Ignatii, 
a ufeful drug in, phyfic, indigo, cocoa which has been 
brought thither from Mexico, and fucceeds very well 3 , 
woods for dying, cotton, and baftard cinnamon, which 
will perhaps be improved, and which the Chinefe were 
Satisfied with, fuch as it was, before they frequented- 
Batavia. Some. travellers affirm, that the illand of Min- 
danao, where is grows, formerly produced clove trees 
aifo.. They add, that the fovereign of the illand order- 
ed them to be rooted up, faying, he had better do it 
himfelf, than be compelled to do it by the Dutch,, 
This anecdote looks very fufpicious. What is certain 
is, that the vicinity of the Moluccas affords great op- 
portunities of procuring the trees that bear nutmeg and 
doves,' ddd 

; The foreign markets will furnifli Spain with iilks ? 
calijcoes, and other articles of the produce of Alia for ■ 
their own confum-ption, and will fell them cheaper to the 
Spaniards than to their competitors. All ether nations, 
in Europe make nfe of money drawn- from America, to 
trade to India, ' Before, it can- reach the place - of its. 
deflination, this money has paid confiderable duties, has * 
taken a prodigious compafs, and has been espofed to.- 
great rifques ; the Spaniards, on the contrary, by fending,. 
3t direfUy from America to the Philippines, would fave 
duties, time, and .infurance j fo that, by furnlfhing the - 
fame quantity of fpice as the rival nations, they would' 
in fact make their purchafes at a cheaper rate. 

In ptocefs of time, there would even be no necelfity 
of carrying fo much ready money from place to place, if 
they knew, how to improve thofe i Hands to the degree 
they are capable of. For this purpefe. they Ihould recal 
to their lea-ports the nations who freq uent e At he m before,, 
they were invaded by the Spaniards, and obliterate the> 
memory of the forty thoufand fubjefb of China, who- 
were fettled, in the' Philippines, and were aim off all in- 
humanly butchered, becaufe they would not tamely fub- 
nut to the horrid yoke that was laid on them. . The ChE • 
i\e fe". Would then defert Batavia,, which Is at too great a 

difiance . 
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diftance from their own country, and caufe arts and a- 
gnculture to revive in thefe iflands. They would fooix 
be followed by many free traders of Europe, difperfed 
all over India, and who conilder ihemfelves as vidims 
to the monopoly of their refpe&ive companies. The na- 
tives excited to labour by the advantages in feparable 
from luch a competition, would be roufed from their 
indolence. They would be fond of the government that 
would promote their happinefs : would gladly fubmit to 
its laws, and in a ihort time would become entirely Spa*. 

, j\ If our c °njeaures are not vain, fuch a colony 
would be more profitable than a mere paffive fettlement. 

which devours part of the treafures of America. Such 

a revolution may eafily be brought about, and muff in- 
* be haft ? ned by eftablifliing a great freedom of 
trade an unlimited civil and religious liberty, and a com- 
phte fccunty for the property, of individuals. 

f 3 iLr 8 ”, " ever be the WOrk of an exclufive company, 
ror thefe two centuries pall, fince the Europeans have 

frequented the feas of Afia, they have never been ani-' 

mori?irt y 3 - 1* vain have fociety, 

morality, and . politics been improved among#, us ; thofe 

h ^ V£ ffen not b in g but our rapacioufnefs, 
oar eilleffnefs, and our tyranny. The mifchief we have 

comnenf. Pa ‘ T f the world bas foroetimes been 

penlated by the knowledge we have imparted to 
tnem, and the wile inftitutions we have etfabliflied a- 
“T 8 _ ft , th . em f : but the. Indians have continued to groan 
inder their former darknefs and defpotifm, without our 

htkL any S7V h ° f CUe : hem frOM thoftt dread ^l ca- 
f! ?“ d the Several governments direded the 

glory t-olld‘’h ‘ raders ’, il j s P r °bafcie, that the love of 
r W • been unlted to a paflion for riches, and 

fh,t fome natio ns wou]( j [ laye ma <j e attem . t r d 

their names illuftrious. Such noble and pure intention^ 
could never be purfued by any company of merchants 
Ponfined within the narrow limits of immediate gab 
/ ntV£r concerned themfelves about the fafpoi’ 

has ever t e ken°off ^ W uT ^ tradsd 5 and ™ 
be expea'ed! “ 3 behaV10Ur which codd ««* but 

How much would it redound to the honour of Spain, 

\ ‘ ' from 
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from whom perhaps no great things are expe&ed,. u 
fhew a fen Ability for the interefts of mankind, and tc 
endeavour to promote them ! That nation row begin; 
to (hake off the fetters of prejudice, which have kept i-i 
in a (late of infancy, natwith (landing its natural drength 
Its fubjedb are not yet degraded and corrupted by tht 
contagion of riches, from which their own indolence ant 
the flupidity of their government have preserved them, 
Thefe people mud ncceffarily be inclined to good ; the) 
may know it, and, no doubt, would exercife it, having 
all the means of accomplifhing it in the pofieflions theii 
conquefts have given them, in the richeU countries of the 
univerfe. Their Ihips, deflined to waft felicity to the 
remoteft parts of Afia, would fail from their fevera] 
ports, meet at the Canary iflands, or feparately pnrfuc 
their refpe&ive voyages, as it fuited them bell. They 
might return from India by the Cape of Good Hope.; 
but would go thither by the South Sea, where the fak 
of their cargoes would greatly increafe their capitals, 
This advantage would fecure to them a fuperionty over 
their competitors, who, for the moll- part, fail with falfe 
bills of lading, fddom carrying any thing but money* 
They would be furnilhed with refrefhments in the river 
Plata, if they food in need of them, Tbofe who were 
in a condition to wait longer, would only put into Chili, 
or even go on to the ifland pf Juan Fernandez. 

This delightful ifland, which takes its name from a 
a Spaniard to whom it bad been given, and who took a 
diflike to it after he had lived there fome confiderable 
time, lies at no leagues dlftance from the continent of 
Chili* Its greated length is but about five leagues, and 
the breadth not quite two. In fo^fmall a compafs, and 
very uneven ground, are found a clear fky, a pure air, 
excellent water, and all the vegetables that are a fpecific 
Bgainft the fcurvy. It has appeared, from experience, 
that all forts of European and American corn, fruit, 
pulfe, and quadrupeds, will thrive there to admiration. 
The c calls abound with fifh ; and, to add to all thefe ad- 
vantages, there is a good harbour, where lhips are (bel- 
le red from every wind but the north ; and that never 
blows hard, enough to endanger them. * 

Thefe convcnkrxies have induced all the pirates who- 

have 
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have infe&ed the coafts of Peru, to put in at Joan Fer- 
nandez. Anfon, who went to the South Seas, with more 
extenfive projects, found there a comfortable and fare afy« 
lum. The Spaniards, convinced at la% that the pre- 
caution they had taken to dcftroy the cattle they had 
left there, is fufficient to keep off their enemies, intern! 
fo huUd a fort on the ifiand. That military poff will 
become a ufeful fettlement, if the Court of Madrid will 
but attend to her own intereft. It is unneceffary to en- 
ter farther into particulars. It is evident how much 
the plan we have hinted at would conduce to the ad- 
vantage of trade and navigation, and to the greatnefs 
of Spain. The trade that Ruftia carries, on by land 
with China, can never acquire the fame degree of im- 
portance. 

Between thofe two great empires lies an* ^ > 

immenfe fpace, known in the earlieft ages f nera ^ 
by the name of Scythia, and fince, by that n J!S LOn T 
of Tartary. Taken in its full extent, this ary. 
region is bounded on the weft, by the Cafpian fea and 
Perfia ; on the fouth, by Perfia, Indoftan, the kingdoms 
of Aracan and Ava, China, and Corea; on the eaft, by 
the eaftern fea ; and on the north, by the frozen ocean. 
One part of thefe vail defarts is fubje£t to the Chinefe 
empire; another is under the dominion of Ruilia ; the 
third is independent, and is called Kharifm, and Greater 
and Leffer Bucharia. 

. \ The inhabitants of thofe famous regions have always 
lived by hunting and fifhing, and upon the milk of their 
flocks, and have ever been averfe to cities and a feden- 
tary life, and equally fo to husbandry. Their origin, 
which has been loll in their defarts, and in their wan- 
dering courfe of life, is not more ancient than their cuf- 
toms. They live in the fame manner as their forefathers 
did ; and if we trace them back from generation to ge- 
neration, we Ihall find that the preient Tartars are juft 
like thofe of the earlieft ages. 

Thefe people, for the raoft part, have adopted the 
do&ine of the great Lama, who refides at Putula, a town, 
fituated in a country which partly belongs to Tartary, 
and partly to India. This extenfive region, where 

mountains 
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Mountains tife above mountains, is called Boutairfcv 
inhabitants of Indoftan, Tangut by the Tartars Tf. 

b V h ‘ “»■“ G 

g$s y and Thibet by the Europeans. 

This religion appears, from unqueftionable moi 
ments, to be ofabove three thoufand years Handing a 
is founded on the exiftence of a fupreme being Id, 
pared: principles of morality. • * S ’ and 

. I* I s fa!d » the followers of that pontiff . believe hi 


M Tl 0tthe lame «« and figure 

aspoffible, and tnat, by means of thefe precautions 
the delufion is earned on, even on the very foot where 
this farce is afted ; and much more in the minds of 
believers, who are farther removed from thefceneofac- 

. .4 % E ci°. us philofopher has lately difpelled this ore- 
judice. It is true the great Lamas feldom ftew tbem- 
felves, the better to keep up that veneration they have 
infpired for their perfon and their myfteries; but they 
give audience to amoaffadors, and receive princes who 
-ome to vifit them But if their perfon is feldom to 

T £pt °o f ° me ,m P 0 *tant occafions, or on high 
feftivals, their pifiure is always in full view, being hung 
up over the doors of the temple at Putola ■ 

What has given rife to the fable of the immortality 
f* , the , -Paoias. is that it is a tenet of their faith, that the 
holy fptrit, which has refided in one of thefe pontiff!- 
immediately upon his death, removes into the body of 
him who is duly elefled to fucceed him. This tranfmi- 
f T» of ;4 fpirit is perfeaiy agreeable to the 

doarmeoftbemetempfyehofis, which has always been 
the Handing fyflem in thofe parts. 3 

_ The religion of Lama made confidence progrefs 
in early times. It was adopted in a large part of the 
globe. It reigns all over Thibet and Mongalia • is 
•^tnoft univerlal in Gieater and .Leffer Lj 
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; Te'veral provinces of Tartary, -and' has fome followers 
in the kingdom of Caftimere in the" Indies, and in Chi- 
na. 

This is the only worfhip that can boaft of fuch re- 
mote antiquity, without having received any mixture of 
' other tenets. The religion of the' Chlnefe has more 
than once been adulterated by the introduction of foreign, 
deities and fuperftitions, which have crept in among the 
vulgar. The Jews have feen an end of their hierarchy, 
and their temple has been demolifhed. Alexander and 
Mohammed did their utmoil to extinguish the facred fire 
of the Gaurs. Tamerlane and the Moguls have in at 
great m’eafure impaired the worfhip of the god Brama 
in India. But neither time, fortune, nor men 'could' '■fe- 
ver (hake the divine power of the great Lama, 

This (lability and perpetuity mull be peculiar to thofe 
religions that have fixed tenets, a well-regulated cede- 
fiaftical hierarchy, and a fup rente head, who', by his au- 
thority, Tupports thofe tenets in their primitive date, 
by condemning all new opinions, which pride might be 
tempted to introduce, and credulity to adopt. The 
Lamas themfelves confefs that they are no gods ; but 
they pretend to reprefent the divinity, and to have re- 
ceived a power from heaven of deciding ultimately on 
whatever relates to public worfhip. Their theocracy 
extends as fully to temporal as to fpi ritual matters j bat 
they think it beneath them to meddle with profane con- 
cerns, add always commit the adminiftration of govern- 
ment to perfcns whom they judge to be worthy of their 
confidence. . 'This has' fuoceffi vely occalioned the lofs : of 
feveral provinces of their vaft dominions, which have 
fallen a, prey to their governors. ' The great Lama,' for-' 
merly abfolute m after of all the Thibet, now. po&ffes 
but a fmall part of it. 

The religious opinions of the Tartars have never e* 

• rieivated" their valour,; ',Tt was to Hop' their inroad' 
.€hida,;.:tliat>' about ^ three hundred years'hefbre theDHft;' 
fiian sera, that famous wall was built, 'Which; ."extends 
fromthe river Stoambo to the fea of Kumtfchatka; which 
inearthed tip .every where, and flanked in different parii'' : 
With large towers, .after the ancient mmntro 
iag* Such a monument (hews, that the empire mud at' 
Vol.IL P that 
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that time have been very populous 5 but, at the fame 
time, it feems to indicate, that there was a want of prow- 
efs and military Ikill. If the Chincfe had been men ol 
courage, they would themfelves have attacked the ro- 
ving tribes, or kept them in awe by well difeiplined ar- 
mies : If they had been (killed in the art of war, they 
would have known, that it was Inapoftible to defend 
lines, five hundred leagues in length, on every part 5 
and that if they were broken but in one place, all the 
reft of the fortifications would become ufelefs. 

The inroads, indeed, of the Tartars continued till the 
thirteenth century* At that period, the empire was 
conquered by thofe barbarians, under the command of 
Genghis-kan. That foreign feeptre was not broken till 
after eighty-nine years, when it fell into the hands of 
an indolent prince, who was governed by women, and 
was a (lave to his minifters.’ 

When the Tartars were expelled from their conquefts, 
they did not bring home the laws and government of 
China* When they repaired the great wall, they re- 
lap fed into barbarifm, and lived in their defarts, in as 
uncivilized a manner as they had done before. How- 
ever, joining with the few who had continued in their 
roving way of life, they formed feveral herds, which 
Imperceptibly became populous, and, in procefs of time, 
incorporated into that of the Manchous. Their union 
infpired them again with the projed of invading China, 
which was diftra&ed with domeftic . diffentions. The 
tnal-contents were at that time fo numerous, that they 
had no lefs than eight different armies, under the com** 
ihand of as many chiefs. In this confufion, the Tartars, 
who had long ravaged the northern provinces of the em- 
pire, feized upon the capital in 1644, and foon after up- 
on the whole ftate. 

This revolution Teemed rather to increafe China, by 
v the acceftion of a great part of Tartary, than to fubdue 
it. boon -after, it was again enlarged by the fubmiflion 
of the Mogul Tartars, famous for having founded moft 
of the thrones in Alia, and. in particular that of Indof- 
tan. # 

The conquerors fubmitted to the laws of the people 
‘tier had conquered, and exchanged their own cuftoms 
' ' 'and 
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and manners for thofe of their {laves. This has been 
considered as a remarkable proof of the yvifdom of the 
Chinefe government y but it feems to be no more than 
a natural confequence of this plain and lx m pie principle, 
that the teller number mu# yield to the greater. The 
Tartars, in the moft populous empire upon earth, were 
not one in ten thoufand $ fo that, to bring about a 
change of manners and government, a {ingle Tartar mult 
have prevailed over ten thoufand Chinefe ; which is 
hardly poffible in the nature of things. We have fuffi- 
dent proofs of the excellency of the Chinefe adminiftra* 
tion, without having recourfe to this. Befides, thofe 
Tartars had no fettled culioms and manners; it was m% 
furprifmg, then, if they adopted the inilitutions they 
found in China, whether good or bad. This revolution 
was fcarce completed, when the empire was threatened 
with a new enemy, who might become a dangerous one* 


The Ruffians, who towards the latter 
end of the fixteenth century, had conquer- 


Bifpute vf 

_ _ ^ 

ed the uncultivated plains of Siberia, had fans and 

Chinefe in 
Tartary + , 


penetrated through a feiies of defarts, as 
far as the river Amour, which brought them 
to the eaflern fea, and as far as Selenga, near 
the confines of China, a' country fo highly extolled for 
its riches.. 

The Chinefe were apprehenfive that the Incurfions of 
the Ruffians might in time give them fome difturbance, 
and they erected fome forts to put a Hop to this ambi- 
tious enemy. Warm difputes then commenced between 
the two nations, concerning their boundaries. Skirmilh- 
es were frequent between the hunting parties j and an 
open war was daily expeded. Luckily the plenipoten- 
tiaries of both courts found means to reconcile matters 
in j< 589 : the limits were fixechat the river Kerbechi, 
near the place of negociation, 300 leagues from the 
great wall. This was the firfi treaty the Chinefe had 
ever been concerned in, fince the foundation of their 
empire. They granted the Ruffians the liberty of fend** 
ing a caravan every year to Pekin, where gangers had 
never been allowed to come, but were kept off with my* 
Serious precautions. It was eafy to perceive, that the 
* ’ P 2 Tartars* 
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Tartars, ..though they conformed' to the manners and go- 
vernment of the Chinefe, did not adopt their political 
maxims. 


*£he Ruffians This condefcenfion did not infpire 
obtain leave to the Ruffians with moderation. They* 
find a caravan continued in their ufurpations, and 
JO. China*/ built a city thirty leagues beyond the 

ftipulated limits, which they called 
AlbaffinfkoL The -Chinefe having in vain complained 
of this encroachment, they at laft refolved to do them- 
felves juilice in 17x5. The Czar being engaged in a 
war in the Baltic, and not having troops to fpare to de- 
fend the extremities of Tartary, the place was taken af- 
ter a three years ftege. 

The court of Peterfburgh had the prudence not to 
give way to a fruitlefs refentment. They fent a mini- 
£er to Pekin. in 1719,. with inftru&xons to revive the 
trade that had been -interrupted by the, , late difturban- 
ces. The negociation fucceeded 5 but the caravan of 
1721 having behaved with no more prudence than the 
former, ’ it was agreed, that for the future .the two na- 
tions fhould have no dealings together but upon the fron- 
tiers. Frefh mifunderfeandings have again interrupted 
this intercourse, and they now carry on only a contra- 
band trade ; even that is but in a languid Hate, but it is 
thought the Ruffians are endeavouring to revive it. 

The advantages they will derive from it are fufficient 
to induce .them to furraount all the difficulties insepara- 
ble from fuch an undertaking. They are the only na- 
tion in Europe that can trade with the Chinefe without 
money, and barter their own commodities for thofe of 
China. With their rich and choice furs, they will al- 
ways pure hafe the things with which the Chinefe can 
furniOi great part of the globe. Independent of the ar- 
ticles they need for their own confumptiom, they may 
deal largely in tea and rhubarb. It would be both pru- 
dent and eafy to re-export thefe two articles ' y becaufe, 
when brought over by land, they w ill. prefer ve a degree 
of perfe£lior* which they muft lofe'in a voyage over thofe ' 
immenfe Teas they muft crofs, to come from fuch remote 
'But to turn < ■ 
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It mu(! be conduced upon other principles than have 
hitherto been followed. 

Formerly, a caravan went every year from Peterf- 
, burgh, traverfed immenfe defarts, and vyas met on the 
frontiers of China by iome hundreds of foidiers, who e- 
fcorted it to the capital of the empire. There, all who 
belonged to it were fhut up in a caravanfera, where they* 
were obliged to wait till the merchants (hould chufe to 
come and offer them the refufe of their warehoufes* 
Their affairs being thus firviihed, they returned to their 
own co.untry, and got to Peterfburgh three years after 
their departure. 

In the ordinary courfe of things, the bad goods 
brought by the cravan would have been worth very lit*.' 
tie j but as this trade was carried on for the court, and 
the things were fold under the eye of the fovereign, the 
mod trifling articles became valuable. Being admitted 
to this kind of fair, was a privilege which the monarch 
feldom granted but to his favourites. All wiflied to 
(how themfelves worthy of this dittinftion $ and the way 
to fucceed, was by over-bidding* each other without dis- 
cretion, every one being ambitious that his name fhouIdL 
appear upon the lift of the buyers. Notwithstanding, 
this infamous emulation,, the goods offered to fale were 
fo trifling, that the produce, deducing the confumptioa 
of the court, never amounted to 100,000 crowns*. To 
eftablifh this trade upon a more refpe£table footing, it 
fhould be left to private perfons, who underltand it bet- 
ter, and who would take more pains. 

This would have been the right me- ProjeBs of the 

fchod, if the fcheme of Peter the Great Ruffian court 
could have been brought to bear, which to trade to the 
was to have opened a communication be- Indies through 
tween Siberia and India, by independ- independent 
ent Tartary. That great prince, who 'Tartary* 
was always full of proje&s, wanted to 
form that connexion by means of the Sirth, which wa* 
ters the Turkeftan 5 and, in 1719, he feat 2500 men to 
feize upon the movith of that river, 

m ■ p 3 


There-" 
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•There was too fuch river to be found j its waters had 
been turned off, and conveyed through feveral channels 
to the lake*A.talL This had been done by the Ufbeck 
Tartars, who had been offended at the repeated obferva* 
dons they had feen making. So lingular an incident 
determined the Ruffians to return to Affracan, whence 
they came. The court of Peterfburgh was obliged to 
relinquifh the proje&, and be content with the inter- 
eourfe already formed with India by the Cafpian lea. 

Inter cot/ r r e ? uCH WaS ’ in remote a « {3 > !he wa y »» 

t r* J r which the north and iouth communica- 

tetween KuJ- d ■ h each other. The regions bor- 
fta and the In- , . t . r i T t - i 

dies, by the during upon that immeofe lake which 
p A- f are now very poor, deititutc or mhabj- 

*ajp%an jea* tants, and in a rude Hate, exhibit, to an 
attentive eye, evident and undeniable marks of former gran- 
deur* . Coins of the ancient Kaliphs are daily difeovered 
there. Thefe monuments, with others equally authentic, : 
give an appearance of truth to the dory of fome Indians 
having been iiiip wrecked on the coafts- of theEibe in the 
reign of Auguftus, which has always been looked upon 
as fabulous, notwithftanding the concurrent teffimony 
of cotemporary writers. It is inconceivable how any in- 
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parts of Perfia, bordering upon the Cafpian Sea, pro- 
duce much richer commodities than the fou therm The 
filks of Clurvan, Mazanderam and more efpeciallv Gi- 
Ian, are the beft in all the Eaft,and might ferve to efla- 
blifh excellent manufa&ures. But the trade of the En* 
glifli was not yet fufiiciently confirmed, to furmount the 
difficulties that muft attend fo vail and fa complicated 
an undertaking. 

Some years after, a duke of Holftein, who had efia- 
blifhed fome filk manufactures in his dominions, was not 
deterred by thefe difficulties. He wanted to get the 
raw filk from Perfia, and fent ambaffadors thither, who 
loft their lives on the Cafpian Sea. -' 

When the French were convinced of the influence of 
trade on the political balance of Europe, they alfo will- 
ed to procure Per flan fllks by way of Rufiia ; but their 
fatal paffion for conqudl made them forget this project, 
as well as many others that had been fuggefltd by men 
of anderflanding, for the welfare of that great nation. 

Peter L guided by .his own genius, his own experi- 
ence, and the 'informations of foreigners, ' could not but 
be fenfible at la A, that his fubj e&s were the people who 
ought to enrich themfelves by carrying off the produce 
of Perfia, and in time that of India. Accordingly, in 
1722,- .when the commotions Bril began* which over- 
turned the empire of the Sophia, that, great prince fei- 
zed upon the fertile regions bordering on the "Cafpian 
Sea. The heat of the climate, the dampnefs of the foil, 
and the malignancy of the air, dellroyed the troops thafr 
were left to defend thofe conquefts. Ruffia, however* 
did not relolve to relinquiih her ufurped provinces, till 
the year 1736, when the vi&orious Kouii-kan ha- 
ving conquered the Turks, was enabled to take them by 
force* 

The Cotirt of Peterihurgh loft all hopes of carrying 
bn any commerce with that part of the world, when an 
Englishman, of the name of Elton, formed a fcheme, in 
1741, for procuring that trade to his nation. This en- 
terprising man was in the fervice of Ruifia. His defign 
was, to convey Engliih woollen cloths by way of the 
1 - ' Wolga 


■ ; ~ * 
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Wolga and the Cafpian Sea* to Perfia, to the north of 
Indoflan, and to the greateft part of Tartary. In con* 
fequence of his operations, he was to receive in ex- 
change gold, and fuch ' commodities as the Armenians 
fold at an extravagant price, being mailers, of all the in- 
land trade of Alia. This plan was warmly adapted by 
the EngJifh company in Mufcovy, and favoured by the 
Ruffian xniniftry. 

But the Englifh adventurer had fca'rce entered upon 
this plan, when Kouli-kan, who was in need of bold and 
active men to fecond his ambition, decoyed him into his 
fervice. and, by his afSftance, made himfelf mailer of 
the Cafpian Sea. The Court of Peterfourgh, exafpera- 
ted at this treachery, revoked, in 1746, all the privile- 
ges they had granted : but this was a poor remedy for 
io great an evil. The untimely death of the Peril an 
tyrant was much more likely to quiet the minds of the 
people. 

That great revolution, which once more plunged the 
Sophy’s dominions into a worfe Hate of anarchy than e- 
ver, reilored to the. Ruffians the dominion over the Caf- 
pian Sea. This was a nectffary preliminary to the 0- 
pening of a trade, with Perfia and the Indies j but was 
not alone fufficient to enfure its fuceefs. The Arme- 
nians made it next to impoffible. An aXive nation, 
accuilomed to the eaftern manners, in pofficilion of large 
capitals, extremely frugal in their expences, who had 
connexions of a long Handing, entered into the minuteft 
details, and embraced the moft comprehenhve fpecula- 
tions ; Such a nation could not eafily be fupplanted. 
The court of Peterfburgb did not even exped it 5 but 
wifely determined to allure a colony of thole crafty, la- 
borious, and wealthy people to fettle at AHracan. It is 
through their hands that all goods coming from Alia to- 
Ruffia, over-land ; always did, and Hill do pafs. This 
importation is but fmall 5 and it will be long before it 
can conhderably increafe, unlefs fome way can be found 
out to re-export the goods to fome foreign market. To 
evince the truth of this affertion, we need but take a 
curfory view of the prefent Hate of Ruffia. 
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This empire, which, like all others, rofe State of 
from fmall beginnings, has become, in pro- the RuJ}i~ 
'cefs' 'of time,, the large ft in the world*. Its an empire f 
' extent from eaft to well is 2200 leagues, ' and the - * 
and from fouth to north about 8co. means to 

, Many of the inhabitants of this vaft era. make it 
pire never, had any government, and have fciuriJJ ) . 
none to this day. Thofe who, by violence, 
or from particular circumftances, are become the chief 
of the reft, have always been adiuated by Afiatic prin- 
ciples, that is to fay, have been oppreffors, or arbitrary 
‘tyrants. They have conformed to none of the cuftoms 
of Europe but, the inilitution of a peerage. 

Thefe are undoubtedly the chief caufes which have 
prevented the increafe of the human race in that im- 
menfe country* By the furvey taken in 1747, there 
appeared but 6,646,390 perfons who paid the poll tax j 
and all the males were included in the lift, from the in- 
fant to the oldeft man, Suppofing the number of wo- 
men to be equal to that of men, there will appear to be 
13,292,780 Saves in Ruffia. To this calculation rnuft 
be added the orders of men in the empire, who are ex- 
empt from paying this lhameful tax ; the military, who 
amount to 200,000 men ; the nobility and clergy, who 
are fuppofed to amount to the like number 5 and the in- 
habitants of the Ukraine and Livonia, v^hich do not 
exceed x, 200,000. So t^at the whole population of 
Ruftia does not exceed. 14,892,780* perfons of both 
foxes. 

It would be as ufelefs, as it is impofftble, to number 
the people who rove about thofe vaft defarts. As hords 
of Tartars, Siberians, Samoiedes, Laplanders, and Q- 
ftiacs, cannot contribute to the wealth, ftrength, or 
fplendor of a date, they are to be reckoned as nothing, 
or as very inconfiderable. 

; As,;tht- population is fmall, the revenues of the empire - 
.cannot; '.Be- coofiderable* When Feter %■ csiofoto f the 
crown, the taxes brought in but twenty -five millions*; 
lie ..increafed them to fixty-five f. SihgeLisdeath |heyr '' 
■'have"' not greatly increa fed 5 and yet the people afolfok- 1 '• v 
/ ■* ■ ' 'fog 

* h° 93 > 75 °l- t 2,843,750 L 
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mg under a burden that is above their drength, which 
is enervated by .defpotifm, , 

It is high time that Ruflia ihould think of a remedy 
&gaind this want of population and wealth. The only 
effe&ual one is agriculture. It would be of no confe- 
quence to encourage it in the northern provinces \ no- 
thing can thrive in thefe frozen defarts. Thefcattered in- 
habitants of that ' inhofpitabl.e climate will never have 
any thing for food and raiment, or be able to pay their 
tribute, with any thing but birds, fifhes, and wild 
beads. 

Farther to the fouth, nature begins to wear a milder 
afpeft \ the country is more populous, and more capa- 
ble of vegitation : yet all is languid through this im- 
menfe territory, for want of hands and of incitements 
to induftry. The foil wants nothing but the encou- 
ragement and indulgence of a wife government, to enrich 
its inhabitants. The Ukraine deferves a particular at- 
tention. 

That fpacious region, which formerly belonged to 
the Porte and to Poland, and forms now a part of the 
Czar’s dominions, is perhaps the moil fruitful country 
in the world. It fupplies Ruffia with mod of her home 
confumption, and articles of trade 5 and yet they do not 
draw the twentieth part of what it might bo made to*' 
produce. The Coffaks, who inhabited that country, 
have aimed all perilled in fatal expeditions. Some at- 

tempts have been made to replace them by Oliiacs, and 
Samoiedes, not conlidering that it was fpoiling the breed 
to no purpofe, to introduce a puny race of little deform- 
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of idle hands, and furniih excellent implements of huf- 
bandry for the ufe of wretched (laves, who. are too of- 
ten forced to dig a hard and ftubborn foil with wooden 
tools* Siberia not only yields iron, but thofe precious 
metals which all men and all nations fo eagerly covet. 

The filver mines near Argun have long been known j 
and others, both of filver and gold, have lately been dis- 
covered in the country of the Balkirs. It is the inte~ 
reft of fame nations to negledt and ftop up thofe fources 
of wealth ; but that is not the fituation of Ruffia, where 
all the inland provinces are in fuch a date of poverty, 
that : they are fcarce acquainted with money, that uni- 
■ verfal vehicle of trade. 

The trade which the Ruffians have opened with. Chi- 
na, Perfia, Turkey, and Poland, confifts aim oft entirely 
in furs, fuch as ermine, fables, white wolves, and black 
foxes (kins, all of which come from- Siberia. Someikins 
that are remarkably fine, which have very long glofly 
hair of a beautiful colour, or happen, to hit the fancy 
of the buyer, fell at mod extravagant prices. Thefe 
connexions might become more confiderable, and be 
extended to other articles. 

But the produce of the country mud always be chief- 
ly exported by the Baltic, Country articles feldom pafs 
through the hands of the Ruffian merchants. They 
commonly want (kill, flock, credit, and liberty. The 
import and export of all commodities is tranfaXed by 
foreign houfes. « . . ; 

No country is fo happily fituated for extending its 
commerce, Almoft all its rivers are navigable. Peter 
the Great brought art to the affiftance of nature, and or- 
dered canals to be cut to join thofe rivers. The prin- 
cipal of them are now finilhed ) fome are not quite com- 
pleted, and fome are only planned. Such is the grand 
projed of joining the Cafpian Sea to the Euxine, by j 

digging a canal from the Tanais to the Wolga. 1 

Unluckily the means which render the circulation of 
all commodities fo eafy in the interior parts of Ruffia, 
and fo much facilitate an intercourfe with all parts of 
the globe, are rendered ufelefs by thofe fetters which 
induftry cannot (hake off. - 

The government have kept in their own hands the 
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buying and felling of the moil valuable productions of 
the country ; ar # d ? while this monopoly continues, the 
operations of trade will, ofcourfe, be unfair and languid,. 
The relinqui filing of this deft ru dive revenue would con- 
tribute to public profperity \ but that alone would not 
be fufficient. without the re dud ion of the army. 

. When Peter L came to the crown, the military in 
Ruffia confifted only of 40,000 Strelits, undifciplined 
and ferocious men, who had no courage but againft the 
people whom they oppreffed, and againft the fovereign 
whom they de poled, or murdered, at pleafure.. This 
great prince d Hoarded that fedkioiis militia, and efta- 
blifhed an army, modelled after thofe of the other ftates 
in Europe. 

Notwithstanding the goodnefs of its troops, Ruffia is, 
of all the different powers of Europe, that which ought 
to be the moft cautious of entering into a war. The 
defire of acquiring an influence in the affairs of Europe, 
Ihould never tempt the Ruffians far from their own fron- 
tiers: They could not a£l without fubfidies audit 
would be rnadnefs for a nation that has but fix perfons 
to a league fquare, ever to think of felling, their blood. 
Nor (hould the defire of enlarging their dominions, 
which are already too extenfive, excite them to hoftilk 
ties. Never will that empire reap the benefit of the la- 
bours of its reformer, and form, a compact ftate, or be- 
come an enlightened and foundling nation, unlefs they 
renounce the rage of conqtieft, and apply folely to the 
peac^ul''arts.. ' None, of their . neighbours can force them, 1 
to depart from that falutary fyftem. 

: On the north fide, the empire is better guarded by 
the, Frozen Sea, than it would- be by fquadrons and for- 
treffes. . , , - , 

A fingie battalion, and two field pkces, would dif- 
perfe all the hords of Tartars that ihould attempt tomo- : 
left them on the' eaft. 

■ Should Perfia.nfe from its ruins, all efforts from .that'; 
quarter would be .loft, in the Cafpian Sea, and m 
thofe immenfe defarts which feparate that country from 
Raffia, 

To the fouth, the Turks are" now enfeebled, and the 
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feat of war would be equally deftruXive to the conquer- 
ed and to the conqueror. 

To the weft, the Ruffians have nothing to fear from 
the Poles, who never had any fortified towns, nor troops, 
nor revenue, nor government, and have hardly any ter- 
ritory left. 

Sweden has loft all that made her formidable, and has 
n otlmg l eft but the certainty of being ftripped of Fin- 
lah^^^M^never the court of P&terfburgh fhall think it 
ife^ MipB e reft. . >v 

Should the genius of Frederick, which now makes 
in the north a counterpoife to the forces of Mufcovy, 
defeend to his fucceffors, it is not likely that the ambi- 
tion of Brandenburg fhould ever turn towards Ruffia. 
Thofe monarchs could never venture an attack upon 
that empire, without turning their forces alfo towards 
Germany, which would neceftarily divide their ft rength 
in fuch a manner, that it could not a 61 with efficacy. 

The refult of thefe difeuftions is, that it is for the 
true intereft of Ruffia to reduce her land forces ; and 
poffibly the fame might hold true, with regard to her 
’ navy. '■■■' - 

The fmall connexions of that empire with the reft of 
Europe were wholly carried on by land, when the En- 
gliffi, in feeking a paflage to the Eaft Indies by the 
northern feas, difeovered the port of Archangel. Sail- 
ing up the Dwina, they came to Mofcow, and there laid 
the foundation of a new trade. 

Ruffia had as yet no other communication with her 
neighbours but by this port, when Peter L undertook 
to invite the traders who frequent the White fea, to 
come to the Baltic, the better to procure a more exten- 
sive and advantageous opportunity, of difpofing of the 
produce of his empire. His creative genius went ftill 
farther. He was ambitious of becoming a maritime 
power, and fixed his fleets at Cronftadt, which is a har- 
bour to Peterfburg. 

The fea is not broad enough before the bafon of the 
harbour. The fliips that are coming in, are forcibly 
driven, by the impetuofity of the Neva, upon the dan-' 
gerous coafts of Finland. The way to it is through a 
channel fo full of breakers, that they cannot be avoided* 

"^ QL * , QL unlefs 
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unlefs the weather is remarkably fine, ‘The (hips foon 
jot in the harbour. The fending out of the fquadrons 
is greatly retarded by the ice. It is impoffihle to get out 
but by an eagerly wind and the wefterly winds blow in 
•thofe latitudes aim oil the whole of the furamer. Another 
Inconvenience is, that the dock-yards are at Petersburg, 
from whence the (hips cannot get to Cronftadt, without 
palling over a very dangerous fiat, that lies in the mid- 
dle of the river. ||||| 

If Peter I. had not had that partiality wlflHMhiat 
men have, as well as- others, for their own creaMfis,' he 
might eafily Have been made fenfible, that Cronfiadt and 
Peterlburg are improper places for the naval forces of 
Rufiia ; and that it is in vain' to exped that art fhould 
force nature. He would have given the preference to 
Revel, which is much fitter for the purpofe. Perhaps, 
too, his own refkdions would have led him to confider, 
that the nature of his empire was not calculated for that 
fpecies of power. 

.Rufiia has but few fea-coafts ; mofl of them are not 
peopled; and none cf them -will ever praftife naviga- 
tion, unlefs there Ihoukl be a change of government. 
Where then would they find officers capable of com- 
manding (hips of war ? 

Yet Peter 1. found means to form a navy. A paf- 
lion which nothing could controul, made him furmount 
pbfiacks which were thought to be invincible ; but it 
was with more fihew than utility. If ever his fucceffors 
are in earnefl for the good of their empire, they will re- 
nounce the, vain glory of making a parade of their flag 
in diftant latitudes, where they have no trade to pra- 
ted, all theirs being carried oa upon their own coafts, 
and not by themfelves, but by foreign merchants. When 
the Ruffians thus change their fyflem, they will fave the 
needlefs expence of thirty-fix, or forty men of war, and 
be content with their galleys, which are quite fufneient 
for their defence, and would even enable them to attack 
,l;!l : :t‘he',po;wers on the Baltic, if there Humid be occalion ; 
for it. 

Thofe galleys are of different fizes, Some are fitted 

■ e ufe of the cavalry, but -a greater number for that 
I'lnfantry. Their 
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nor attended with any expence, as the whole crew con- 
fills of foldiers, who are all taught to handle the oar. 
They come to an anchor every night, and land where 
they. are lead expe&ed. 

When the landing is. accompliOied, the troops draw 
the galleys alhore, and entrench therafelves in a body. 
Fart of the army are left as a guard, and the red diu 
perfe about the country that they intend to lay under 
contribution. When the expedition is ever, they re-' 
jinbark. and repeat their devaluations in other places. 
Experience has ihewn how much may be done by thefe 
armaments. 

The changes we have fugged ed a^e indifpenfibly lie- 
ceffary, to put Rudia in a flou'nfhing condition y but 
this is not the only thing required. To infure the con-, 
tinuance other prosperity, fome (lability mud be given 
to the order of the fucceffion. The crown of Rudia was 
long hereditary : Peter 1 , made it patrimonial 5 and it 
became ele£tive at the laft revolution. But every na- 
tion would wifh to know, upon what right its govern- 
ment is edablifhed. The claim that drikes the people 
mod, is birthright. Whenever this vidble fig a is re- 
moved from the eyes-of the multitude, there is nothing 
but revolt and diffention. 

But it is not fufficient to give the people a fovercign, 
whom they cannot refufe to acknowledge j that fove~ 
reign mud make them happy, which is impofhbk in Raf- 
fia, till the form of government is changed. * ■ 

Civil (Every is the condition of every fubjedfc in that 
empire, who is not noble : they are all at the difpofal 
of their barbarous makers, as cattle are in other coun- 
tries. Amongd thefe Oaves, none are fo ill ufed asthofe 
who till the ground ; thofe valuable men, whole eafe, 
Siappinefs, and freedom, have been celebrated with fuch 
enthufrafrn in happier climes. ' ; ■ ; 

‘ Political da very is the lot of the whole nation, Once 
the fovereigns have e ft a bliilied arbitrary power. Among 
the fubjeds who are conlidered as free, not one can be 
morally certain of the fafety of his perfon, the poflef- 
fion of his fortune, or even of his liberty % which may, 
nt any time, be -taken away, except in fome cafes previ- 
ouily determined by law. - ' 

Q 2 : Europe 



history of the 

Europe Bas long been entertained with t 
a code of a laws preparing for Raffia. The 
cels, who now governs that empire, well kr 
people themfelves muft approve the laws tl] 
bey, that they may reverence and love t 
work y and thus addreffed the dep 
ties of her vs ft empire : My childn 
me the intcrejls of the nation ; let 
body of la w s , which 
fil'd bcfs. B 


proje£l of 
auguft priii- 

■new, that {h© : 

bey are to q. 
kem as their" own'.' 
•puties from all the ci- 
" en > conjtdcr well with 
us together draw up a 
nay ejlablijh public felicity upon a 
- x ~ - w “ at sre laws without magillrates r 

What are magm rates, wnofe fentence the defpot may 
reverie according to his own caprice, and even pu-dlh 
them for psffing it ? . * : 

Under fuch a government, no tie can fubfift between 
the members ana their head. If he is always formida* 
ble to them, they are no lefs fo to him. The ftrength. 
he exerts to opprefs them, is no other than their own 
united flrenglh turned againft themfelves. Defpair, or 
a nobier sentiment, may every moment turn it againft 
him. ■ . ° ■ . 

The refpea due to the memory of fo great a man as 
.Feterl. ought not to prevent us from declaring, that he 
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able and pernicious notion, that the fubje6ls are nothing, 
and that the fovereign is all. , 

Since his death, it has been repeatedly alierted, that 
the nation was not yet fufRcfently enlightened to be be- 
nefited “by liberty. Let flattering courtiers,, and falle 
minifter's learn, that liberty is the birthright of all men ? 
that it is the buflnefs of a well-regulated foeiety, to^dt* 
re£l and guide it to the general good ; and that it ts 
unlawful power that has deprived the. g reared: part o& 
the globe of that natural advantage. 

Catharine, who feems to have afcended the throne- 
with ambitious views, begins to be fenflble, that ravages 
committed in the defarts of Moldavia, and in fome.de- 
fencelefs iflands, bought with the lives of two or three 
hundred thoufand men, will not endear her name to po- 
llerity. She is labouring to infill notions of liberty in- 
to a people ftupified by flavery ; but it is doubtful, whe- 
ther fhe will fucceed in the prefent generation. 

With regard to the next, perhaps the befl way would- 
be, to chufe one of the moil fertile provinces of the em- 
pire, to build houfes for the inhabitants, to fur nifli them 
with all the implements of huihandry, and to allot a - 
portion of land to each houfe. It would then be proper 
to invite free men from civilized countries, to give them 
the full property of the houfes and lands prepared- for 
them, to fecure to them a fubfjftence for three years, and 
to have them governed by a chief who has no property* 
in the country. *A toleration {hould be granted to all* 
religions ? and, confequently, private and domefllc. wor* •• 
fbip fhould be allowed, but no public worfhip. 

From thence the feeds of liberty would fpiread all o* 
ver the empire ? the adjacent countries would fee the* 
happinefs of thefe colon ills, and wifh to be as happy as 
they. Were I to be call among favages, I would not'..’ 
bid them build huts to flielter them from the inclemen- 
cy of the weather? they would only laugh at me ? but 
I would build one myfelf. When the ievere feafon came 
on, I fhould enjoy the benefit of my forefight ; the fa* 
vage would fee it, and next year he would imitate me,. 
We. are/not to fay to .an eoflaved nation,. 
we are to lay before their eyes the fweets of liberty, and, 
they will yv’iih %Q enjoy them. 

' - Iwoald; 
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» inhuman. Is not a Rate fufficiently rewarded by a 
®an .twenty twenty-five, or thirty years of aL who 
bf ' n f. 1 * h « f/t of hi* perfon, his Length, his talent 

He WW he h Pa7a mit likewife for the P«fent 

, ffia ^ s • When ne becomes opulent, he tnay be treat- 

ed asa fubjeft ; but not till the third or fourth genera- 

,ion, if you wife your projeft to fucceed. and if th<» peo 

pie are to be brought to that condition, 'the advantages 

of which they have had time to be acquainted with S 

the t 118 fl e ‘r a i rrangeme ? t of perfons and ^ngs, where 
the interefisof the monarch would be blended with thoR 

of -he iubjed, m order to ftrengthen Ruffia. flie muff 
atm lefs at giory, and facrifice the influence fl ie has af- 
f umed over the general effairs of Europe. Peterfburgh 
whtch has improperly been made a capital, muftbeft 
ouccd to a mere commercial fiaple ; and the u- a- of go 
vernment transferred to the heart of the empire, h is 
from iuch a centre of dominion, that a wife fovereigL 
T“J "ith ‘he wants and refources of his people 
will efleftually labour to unite the detached parts of that 
large empire From the fuppreffion of every kind of 
havery will fpnng up a middle flate among the people* 

. Till this is accompli (lied, the court of Raffia will 
flnve in vain to enlighteiv the nation, by inviting famous 
men from all countries. Thofe exotics w«l peril, there 

th/v re,S A ? r tS , d ° l n ° Ur S reen "houfes. In vain will 
they erea fchods and academies at Peterfburgh; in vain 
will they fend pupils to Paris and to Rome, to be train- 
ed up under the bed maflers. Thofe young people on 
their return from their travels, will be forced to drop 

t UveUhood’ T !d n m v aCe ? f ? baltera condition, to get 

bet * ft °t J-X T 8 *' a 'I nSCCihry th8t W£ 

at * nt 4 /-> n \ end 2 and the wav to do this. Is to 

E»r ^-”^ llaa,C ' W j ’ and the lower claffes °f men. 
-earn to till tne ground, to drefs fkins, to manufafture 

your wool, and you will foon Re wealthy families feLg 
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‘ up* From theft will srife children, who, not chufing 
to follow the laborious profeffions of their fathers, will 
bf^in to think, to converge, to arrange fyilables, and to 
imitate nature ; and then you will have philofophers. 
orators,^ poets, painters, and ftatuaries. Their produc- 
tions wilt become neceffary to rich men, and they will 
purchafe^them. While men are in want, they will work 
and continue to work till their wants are fatisficd. Then 
they grow lazy, and weary of them felves j and the finer 
arts are in all places the offspring of genius and idlenefs ; 
for men fly to them when tney have no other means o£ 
employment, 

we attend t0 Ae progress of fociety, we fhall find 
huibandmen plundered by robbers 5 thefe huftand'mea 
chufe fame irom among themfelves to oppofe the robbers • 
and thus we have foldiers. Whilfl feme are reaping 
and the reft Handing centtnel, a parcel of by-ftanders 
lay to txie labourers and fold iers, You feem to be hard at 
work j if you huibandmen will feed us, and you foldiers 
will defend us, we will beguile y our labours with our 
longs and dances. Thus we have the bard and the 
man of letters. In procefs of time, this man of letters 
is iometimes linked with the chief againft the people 
and bugs the praifes of tyranny ; fome times with the 
people againft the tyrant, and then he flings the praifes 
of liberty. In both cafes, he is become, a citizen of 
coniequence. - -/vy 

. ? s follow conftant progrefs of nature. Indeed 

it is vain to attempt a departure from it. If we do all 
our efforts and expences will come to nothing, and eve 
ry thing will decay around us; we {hall find ourfelves 
m much the fame barbarous fate, from whence we ft rove 
to d if engage ourfelves j and thus we fhall remain till ' 
fome incident calls forth a natural police out of ou/ own 
toil ; for, as to foreign aids, they can at mo ft but haften 
its progrefs. We can expeft nothing more: let us 
tlieiexore, cultivate our own advantages, * 

In this we fhall find another benefit. The arts and 
sciences of our own growth will gradually advance to 
wards perfection, and we lhall become originals: whW 
as, a we borrow foreign -models, we fhall be ignorant 

of 
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of the caufe of their perfeflion, and we Ihall always be 
confidered as innperreX imitators. 

The piXure we have drawn of Ruftia may appear to 
be an improper digreffion 5 .but this may poffibly be 3 
favourable^ opportunity of fitting a juft value upon 3 
power, which, for fome years pa ft, has aXed fo confpi- 
cuous and fpiendid a part. Let us now inquire into the 
connexions the other European nations have formed 
with China, 


V. Conner- ' China is a nation in which- there are- 
dons of the fewer idle people, than in any other par t 
Europeans of the world, perhaps the only one where 
st nth China . there are none. Though they have the 
State of that art of printing,, and all the general means*. 
empire with of education, they can fhew neither a ca- 
refpeB to, its pital building, nor a beautiful ftatue, nor 
trade. any elegant compofitions in poetry, or in 

profe. They have no miffic nor paint- 
ing ; nor have they any knowledge, but what an obfer- 
ving man might acquire by himfclf, and by his induftry 
carry to a great degree of perfection. Their cuftoms- 
not permitting emigration, and the "empire being ex* 
tremely populous, their labours are confined to necdTa- 
ries. More profit attends the invention of the fmalleft 
ufeful art, than the moft fublime difeovery that only 
ftiews an exertion of genius. The *per fan who ten turn 
the cuttings of gauze to fome ufe, is more efteemed than 
one who can folve the moft difficult problem. In this 
country especially, the following queftion is frequently 
put, which is indeed too often a iked among ourfelves, . 
What is that good for l When they are appren.fi ve of 
a fcarcity, all the citizens exert their utmoft efforts, and 
lofe not a moment of time. Intereft moft be the fecree 
or open fpring of all their aXions. They muff, there- 
fore, of courfe-, be addiXed to lying, fraud, and theft $ . 
and muft be mean-fpirited, narrow-minded, felfiffi, and 
covetous. 

An European who buys filks at Canton, is cheated in 
the quantity, quality, and price. The goods are car- 
ried on board j where, the diihonefty of the Chinefe mtr* 
is foou deteXed, When ho conies for his jhoney* . 
'P ~ the- 
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; :Wie European tells him, “ Chinefe, thou haft cheated 
me / 9 “ That may be / 9 replies the Chinefe, “ but you 
muft pay / 9 “ But / 9 fays the European, “ thou art a rogue, 
a fcoundrel, a wretch / 9 “ European," anfwers the Chi* 
nefe, “ that may be, but I muft be paid/’ The Euro- 
pfean pays, the Chinefe takes his money, and fays at part-* 
ing, What has thy anger availed thee? what haft thou 
got by abuflng me ? would It not have been much better 
to have paid at ones, and have held thy tongue ? Where* 
ever men are hardened to infults, and do not blufh at 
dhhonefty, the empire may be very well governed, but 
the morals of the people muft be deteftable. 

Thisdifpofttion for lucre made the Chinefe renounce 
the ufe of gokEand fftver coin in their inland trade* 

I he daily increaie of falfe coiners forced them to it, 
and reduced them to the neceffity of circulating none 
but copper money. 

Copper becoming fcarce, though hiftory has not in- 
formed us by what means, thofe fh ells were afterwards 
brought into ufe, fo well known by the name of cowries. 

I he government obferving that the people, we re diffa- 
tisfied with fuch brittle money, ordered that all the cop- 
per veilels in the empire Ihould be brought to the mint. 

J Jus lil-juoged expedient proving infufficient to anfwer 
the demands of the public, they pulled down about four 
hundred temples of the god Fo, and melted down all his 
idols.' After this, the Court paid the magiftrates and 
the army, partly in copper, and par Jy in paper. The 
people were fo exafperated at thefe dangerous innova-* 
tions, that the government was obliged to drop them. 
From that time, which was three hundred years ago. 
copper com is the only legal money. 

Notwithftanding the felfiih difpolidon of the-Chinefe,, 
their foreign connections were for a long time very tri- 
fting. ..The little- intercourfe they had with other na«*' 
Uons proceeded from the contempt in which they held 
them. They grew defirous, however, of frequenting the 
neighbouring ports $ and the Tartar government, left 
lolicitous than the former for keeping up old euftoms* 
favoured this means of increafing the wealth of the 
tion. Expeditions were openly made: whereas, be- 
fore* they were only tolerated by the felfiflh governors 
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ifdom vuuld not mil or oesng well received. They 
took advantage of the high opinion other nations enter- 
tained of their tafte, to recommend the commodities they 
*, to Q yP°^ 2nd their inddtry extended itfelf oV 
tne continent, as well as by fea, 

China at prefent trades with Corea, which is f u p P0 fed 
to have been originally peopled with Tartars. It was 
certainly conquered by them feveral times, and has been 
sometimes enilaved by, and fomctimes independent of, 
the Chmeie ; to whom it now pays tribute. Thither 
they carry China-ware, tea, and filks f and, in return, 
bring home hemp and cotton, and an ordinary fort of 
gmfeng. ' , 

The I attars, who may be confidered as foreigners 
pur chafe of the Chinete, woollen fluffs, rice, tea, tobac- 
c ° for *’ h j ch they she them fheep, oxen, fars, and 
chiefly gmfeng. This fhrub grows only upon the high- 
eft mountains, in the thickeft forefts, and about the crag- 
gy rocks. The item is hairy, ftrait, round, and of a 
deep red,, except towards the bottom, where it becomes 
yvhmih. It grows to the height cf about eighteen 
inches. Towards the top, it, throws out branches which 
bear oblong leaves, that are ftnall, woolly, jagged, of a 
oark green on the upper fide, and whitifti and glofly 
on the back. The age of the fhrub is known by the 
ihootsj and the older it is, the better. It has many vir- 
tues; but st is chiefly valued for being a ftrengthener 
©t the itomacb, and a puiifier of the blood. The Chi- 
nefe are fo fond of _ it, that they never think they can 
pay too dear for it. The government fends out ten 
tflouland I artar foldters every year to gather this plant 
and every one is obliged to bring two ounces of the beft 
ginieng gratis, and for the reft they are paid its weight 
in nlver. Private perfons are not allowed to gather it ' 
Ihis odious prohibition does 'not prevent their going ' 
in fearch of it. If they did not break this uojuli law" 
they would not be able ;o pay for the commodities they 
buy m the empire, and confequently mull go without 
them. 

We have already taken notice cf the trade of China 

with. 
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with the Ruffians. At prefect it is of little confequence$ 
biit it may, and mull become considerable. 

Their trade with JLeiTer Bucharia is nothing more 
than bartering tea, tobacco, and woollen cloth, for the 
gold dull they find in their dreams, when the fnow be- 
gins to melt. If ever thofe lavages learn to work the 
mines that their mountains are full of their connections* 
which are now fo few, will foon increafe $ and it is im« 
poflible to determine how far they may be extended. 

The empire is parted from the Mogul dominions, and 
other parts of the Indies, by lands, mountains, and rocks, 
which make all communication impra&icable ; fo that 
their inland trade is fo contracted, that it does not 
exceed eight or nine millions *. Their trade by fea is 
more considerable. 

It is fupported by their filks, their tea, their china, 
and fo.me articles of lefs confequence. Japan pays the 
Chinefe in copper and gold : the Philippines with pia- 
fires j Batavia with pepper and other fpices ; Siam with 
woods for dying, and with varniih 5 Ton quin with filk, 
and Cochi nchina with fugar and gold. All ihefe feve- 
ral branches put together may amount to thirty mil- 
lions f, and employ a hundred and fifty veffels. Thet 
Chinefe get at per cent, upon thefe articles, of 

which Cochlnchina pays half Their correfpondents, In 
moil of the markets they frequent, are dependents of 
fuch of their countrymen as fled from their own coun- 
try, when the Tartars made themfelves mailers of it. 

The trade of China, which to the north does not ex- 
tend farther than Japan, nor to the eafl beyond the 
Streights of Malacca and the Sound, would in all pro- 
bability have been carried farther, if the Chinefe (hip- 
builders had not been fo wedded to their old cuftoias, 
and had condefcended to receive inflruflion from the 
Europeans. 

Thofe who firft appeared upon the coafts of China 
were admitted alike into all the roads. Their extreme 
familiarity with- the women, their violence with the men, : 
and repeated ads of haughtinefs and indifcretion, made 
' them 

* On an average, about 37^,0001, 
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thoffi forfeit that privilege ; and now they are only fuf- 

eted to put in at Canton, the foutherraoft harbour of the 

. This L city ftands on 'the banks of the Tigris, a W 
■rner, that on one fide communicates with the remoteft 
provinces, by means of fevcral canals ; and on the other 
brings up the Iargeft fhifis to the very walls of the cry 
formerly our flaps were to be feen there intermixed 
with the Chinefe velfels; but now they oblige all Eu- 
ropean flnps to Hop at Hoaung-pon, four leagues from 
the city. It is doubtful whether the fear of being fur- 
pnfed induced them to take this precaution, or whether 
it was a contrivance of men in power for their own pri- 
vate mtereft. The miftrufiful and rapacious difpofition 
ot the Chinefe might give room for both thefe coniec- 
tures. ’■ J 

This regulation did not afFe& the perfonal fituation 
of the navigators; they Hill continued to enjoy in Can- 
ton all the freedom that is confident with public order. 

I heir profeffion inclined them to abufe this freedom * 
and they foon grew tired of fo much circumfpeaioii as 
■m requifitc under a government full of formalities, 
ihey were pumfhed for their imprudence, and forbid- 
den all accefs to men in power. The magifirate, wea- 
ned out with their perpetual complaints, would no long- 
or hear them, but through the channel of interpreters 
who were dependent on the Chinefe merchants. All 
Europeans were ordered to refide in one particular part 
of the town, that was allotted to them. None were ex- 
empted but fuch as could . feme where find a perfort who 
would be anfwerable for their good behaviour. The re* 
draints were made Hill more grievous in 1760. When' 
the Court was informed by the Engliih, that the trade 
laboured under fcandalous hard fiiips, they fent Commif- 
lanes from Pekin, who were bribed by the parties ac« 
c , u / e , d ‘ u P on ‘he report made by thefe corrupt men, 
all the Europeans were confined in a few houfes where 
they could treat with none but fuch merchants as had 
an exejufive privilege. This monopoly has lately been 
abolished j but the other grievances Hill continue the ’ 
lame. 
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Thefe mortifications have not deterred us from trading 
■with China. We continue to fetch from thence tea, 
china, raw fiik, manufa&ured filks, varniih, papery and 
fome Iefier articles. 

Tea is a flirub about the height of our The Eu.rv« 
pomegranate or myrtle. It is propagated peans buy 
by feeds, which are Town in holes three or tea at Cbi~ 
for inches deep. Nothing is ufed but the na. 
leaves. It bears great plenty when it is 
three years old, but fewer at feven. It is then, cut 
down to the ftem, and flioots out fprigs, every one o£ 
which bears nearly as many leaves as a whole fhrub. 

. Tea is cultivated in moil provinces in China ; but is 
net equally good every where, though they are always 
careful to place it in a fouthern afped, and in valleys. 
That which grows in ftony ground is far preferable to 
what grows in a light foil j but the worfl fort is that 
which is produced in a clayifh ground. 

The different degree of perfedion in tea is owing 
more to the feafon in which it i& gathered, than to the 
difference of foil, 

. The firft crop is gathered in March/ when the leaves? 
are yet fmall, tender, and delicate, and this is called im- 
perial tea, becaufe it is chiefly referved for the life o£ 
the court, and people of fafliion. The fecond crop w 
gathered in April ; the leaves are then larger and more 
ipread, but of Idler quality than the firft. The Ml and 
cqarfeft tea is gathered in May. It is clofely packed 
up in common pewter boxes, that the air may not get 
at it, which would make it lofe its flavour. 

Tea is the common drink of the Chi ride. The ufe of 
it was not introduced from vain caprice. Almoft through- 
out the empire, the waters are un whole fome and naufe- 
ous. Of all the methods that were tried to better them 
n$ne fucceeded fo well as tea. Upon trial it was thought 
to be endued with many virtues, and extolled #s an ex- 
cellent diffolvent, a purifier of the blood, a ftrehgthener 
of the head and ftomach, and a promoter of digeiliq& 
•and perforation. 

The high opinion which the fir ft Europeans conceived 
of the inhabitants of China induced them to adopt their 
^ 11 . ‘ notion ’ 
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notion of tea, though perhaps they oyer rated it. We 
caught their enthufiafro, and it has continued increalinp 
in the north of Europe and America, where the air if 
thick and loaded with vapours. 8 

.. SmM ge 7l l P rt j utlica a great way, yet 
it mu ft be allowed, that tea produces feme good efieft. 

"■ tbofe countries where ,t is univerlally drunk; they 
■cannot^ however, be any where fo great as in Chin J 

? h i inrfe keep l - he beft tea for thcmfelvesj 
, that they ad ulterate what is intended for exportation 
by mixing it with other leaves, which, referable thofe of 
tea in (bare, but may not * 
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learned man has not been mlkn formed, the art of making 
porcelain was already known in the flouriflnng days of 
ancient Egypt. But, without fome more authentic mo- 
numents than a fingle faS, we mud not rob China of 
this invention, where its origin Is loft in the greateft an- 
tiquity. 

Egypt is fuppofed, by many, to have the pre-eminence 
iri point of antiquity, both in regard to its foundation, 
and to laws, fciences, and arts in general*, though per- 
haps Chins may have as good a claim : But who knows* 
whether thefe two empires are not equally ancient, and 
have not received all their focial inftitutions from a peo- 
ple inhabiting the vaft region that devides them ? Whe- 
ther the fa cage inhabitants of the great mountains or 
Aha, after wandering about for many ages, in the con- 
tinent that makes the centre -of our hern ifjph ere, have 
not infenfibly difperfed along the coaft of the furround- 
ing feas, and formed the mfe Ives into Separate nations- 
in China, India, Perha, and Egypt? Whether the fuc-- 
ceftive floods which may have happened in that part of 
the world, may not have hemmed them in, arid confined ‘ 
them to thofe regions, interfered with mountains and 
defarts ? Thefe conje&ures are not altogether foreign to 
the hi (lory of commerce, as that mud, one time or g- 
tlier. csfi a greater light upon the general hiftory o£-. 
mankind, of their nations, opinions, 
every, kind, . 

The art of making porcelain Is, If not one of the, . 
moll wonderful, at kail, one qf the moll plea fang that 
men have ever di (covered, as neatnefs is preferable to 
finery. , • -TTfiyT 

China is a fpecies of earthen ware, the mod perfed 
of any* It. varies, in colour, texture, and tranfpjrency. 
Tranfparency, indeed, is not fo efTential to it, but 'that 
.a::great;4^1 : ,of very fine china is not yj-Of jst:.; 

'quality, . * • 

China commonly covered w lilt white. .or ; 'Cpl;oh : r^ : ;"- > 
TarniCb, This varniih is nothing but a layer of melted. ■ 
"glafs,- which, always' be half tranfparent. This is 

idled glazed porcelain, and is properly what we call 
qhrna yhndvthe/hnglazed is dihihg4'te^ ;: Iv' : ^hthe Ramet'-,'; 
:hqf ' ppVcelalU:, bifeurtt vTois h~ i nfrinhyaliy .as 
; ‘ R a ■ , . Oiher 7 
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this laft. They have tried to imitate this fort at Sr 
Cloud ; and feme pieces have been produced, that look- 
ed very fine; but thofe who have narrowly examined 
them, have faid, they were no better than frit or lead* 
and would not ffcand a companion. 

The Japan porcelain is not fo eafily difUnguifhed, as 
snoft people imagine, from the fined fort made in Chi- ■ 
na. A fkilful adept whom we have confulted; pretends, 
that in general the glazing of the true Japan is whiter, 
and has lefs of the bluiih cad than the porcelain of Chi- 
na ; that the ornaments are laid on with lefs profufion ; 
that the blue is brighter, and the patterns and flowers 
not fo whimfical,' and better copied from nature. His • 
opinion feems to be confirmed by the teftimony of fome 
writers, who tell us, that the Chinefe, who trade to Ja- 
pan, bring home fame pieces of chi n% that make more 
iliew than their own, but are not fo folid ; and that 
they ferve to decorate their apartments? but they never ' 
nfe them, becaufe they* will not bear the fire well. All 
china glazed with coloured varnilh, whether fea-grecn, 
feluifhy or purple, he believes to be Chinefe. Aifth'e ja- ■ 
pan we have here comes from the ' Dutch,, who are the 
only Europeans that are fuffered to come into that em- 
pire. Poffibly they may have picked it out of the por- 
celains brought thither every year by the Chinefe, or 
they may have bought irat Canton. In either cafe, thft 
di function between the porcelain of Japan, and that of 
China, would be falfe in fact, and founded on nothing 
but prejudice. The refult, however, of this opinion, b;. 
that what is fold here for Japan is very fine china. 

There is lets doubt about what we call porcelain of 
China; the glazing has a bluer cad than that of Japan; 
it is more highly coloured, and the patterns are more 
whimfical. The pafie iVin general whiter, and more 
compact; the grain finer arid clofer, and' the china 'ih’ijik- 
iter;> Amongit the feverai forts made in China, there 
is one very ancient ; it is coarfe, thick, and heavy. 
Some of this fort is trouted, and the grain Is often dry 
and brown. That which is not trouted has a good 1 
found ; but both want tranfparency, 1 Y is fold for old - 
cnina, and the finefl pieces are fuppofed to come from 
b : ' Jfpanv.-Tt was originally a better fpft.'of ;e&then Warejv 
It 3 „ ’ • rathe? 
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rather than a true porcelain; time arJ - 
may have improved it. It is grown more tranf™*”** 
* n . d the colours being more carefully laid on they loot 
brighter. The effential difference between 4 KJ * 
ther china, is, that this is made of a fl.orter n L °I 
is very hard and folid. The pieces of £ 
always at the bottom the marks of three or four £,£? 
ers, which were put to prevent its giving wav hf h 

kinf' By l thlS C0 ? trivan _ Ce > the y have^fucceeded in ma-’ 
k yery large pieces of china. Thofe that are not of 
this fort, and which are called modern Chinefe, are of 
longer paile, and finer gram, and are higher dazed 
whiter, and dearer. They feldom have the marks°of <S 
upporters, and their transparency has, nothing ghffy | n 

.!• tha V 8 mad f WIth this is eafily Turned 7 f 0 

^hat the w-orkman s hand appears to have glided over it 

of thT/fort of fv K d T' The f ” an infin5te vadei T 

Jz&sg? ° ,!i “ ,o ,ra - “‘“'“s. 

A fifth fort is what we call Chinefe iapan. becaufe 

to !!' KS i-‘ C or f ments oithe porcelain, Which is thought 
Jo come from Japan, with thofe that are more in fhe 
Chmefe talk. Of this kind of china, Cels oma 
mented with a very fine blue, and with white fcrolls.' 
uhe glazing is a true wmte enamel ; whereas that ofr},» 
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fanciful ornaments are made ia this manner. Whatever 
.way the colours are applied, they are commonly extract- 
ed from cobalt, gold, iron, mineral earths, and copper. 
That which is extracted from copper is a very delicate 
colour, and requires great nicety in the preparation. 

All the forts of China we have defcribed are made at 
liing-to-ching, an immenfe town in the province of 
Kiamfi. This mannfa&ure employs five hundred fur- 
naces and a million of men. They have tried to imitate 
it at Pekin and other places of the empire, but have 
not fucceeded any where, though they employed the 
fame workmen, and ufed the lame materials $ fo that , 
they have univerfally given up this branch of induffry, . 
except in the neighbourhood of Canton,,. where they 
make a fort of china, that is kncrwit here by the name 
of India china. The paj|| is long and yielding j but, . 
in general, the colours, especially the blue, and the red 
of mars, are far inferior to . what comes from Japan and. 
the interior, parts of China,: All the colours, except 
the blue, Hand up in lumps, and. are very badly laid on* 
This is* the only cliina that has purple, which has givem 
rife to that fooliOi notion of. its being painted in HoL . 
laud. Moil of the. cups, and plates, and other velfels 
our merchants bring home, are of this manufatfure, 
which is lefs efleemed in China than our delft is here* 

We have endeavoured to introduce this art amongft 
us. It has/ fucceeded beft jn Saxony. Theirs is true 
china, and probably compofed of very fimple materials, 
though prepared and mixed with more art than in Aha, 
This curious preparation, together with the fcarcity> of 
the materials, is no doubt the caufe why the Drefdesx 
china is fo dear. As there is but one fort of palle that 
comes frcra that manufa&ure, it has been furmifed, and 
not without feme degree of probability, that the Sax, 
ons were only in poffdfiGii of their own fecret, and by 
no means of the art of making china* What feems to., 
confirm this fufpicion is the great affinity between the 
Saxon and other German china, which feems to be made 
upon the fame principle. 

Whatever there may be in this, it is certain no china 
is higher glazed, faioother, better fhaped, more pleaf- 
iug to the eye, or more folid and durable.. It will re- „ 

■ flit 
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.M a ‘fierce fire 
made in China. , 

executed in a mafierly w 

td to the glasing- ; they are blended with 

nefs ; they are bright, \‘ 

ed, like moll of thofe made at Sevrk 

This reminds us to take notice of the china made in 
France.^ This, like the Enghib china, is only made 
with frit, that ss, with ftones that are not fufible in 
tnemieiveSj but receive a beginning of fufion from the 
mixture of a greater or leffer quantity of fait ; and 
accordingly it is more glaffy, of a loofer texture, and' 
more brittle than any other. That of Sevre, which 

•n t le W0r .^ a ^’ ant * always looks .yellow— 

Jill and dirty, which betrays the lead they put into 
the glazing, has no other ftierit than what it derives 
irom the capital hands that are employed for the pat- 
terns and the penciling. Thefe great mailers have dif- 
played fo much taile in the execution of feme of the 
pieces, that they will be the admiration of pofierity ; 
but,, m itielf, this ware will never be more than an ob- 
jettof tafle luxury, and expence. The fupporters of 
the manu.acture, will always be a principal caufe of its 
dearnefs.., ■ . . . 

f All .china, when it receives the laft operation of the 
“ f j’ ! s ,n a ^ate that has a tendency to fufion, 

and is foft and pliable, like red hot iorn. There is- 
none but what will bend and give way when it is in that 
“ atS- . ■" tac P leces > when they are turned, are thicker, . 
or projea more on one fide than another, the ftrongeft 
wtll infallibly bear away the weakeft ; they will warp to . 
that fide, and the piece is fpoiled. They guard again* 
this inconvenience, by propping it up with bits of china . 
made of the fame pallet of different {tapes, which they 
apply under or again* the parts that projeft, and are 
moft in danger of warping. As all china flirinks in 
baking, the fubftance of the props muft not only bfc 
Inch as will fhrmk too,- but fuch as will Ihrink neither 
more nor lefs than the piece they are intended to fup- 
pprt: As the different palles do not {brink alike, it 
follows, that the props muft be of the fame pafle with 
the piece that- is baking. 

ihe foUer the china is* and the more inclining to vi- 
trification.! 
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much longer than many of the forts 
The colours are finely difpofed, and 
manner ; none are fo well adapt- 

- - * great ex ad- 

without being drowned and chill- - 
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trification, the more It needs to be propped up. This 
Is the great fault of the Sevre china ; the pafte is very 
coftly, and very often more of it is 'waited in props, than 
. goes to the making of the peace itfelf. The neceffity of 
this ex pen five method draws on another inconvenience. 

' The glazing cannof be baked at the fame time with the 
china, which therefore muff go twice into the furnace. 
The porcelain made in China, and the beil imitations of 
it, being of a differ pafte, and lefe fufceptible of vitrifi- 
cation, have feldom any occafion for props, and are ba- 
ked ready glazed. They therefore confume much dels 
pafte, are feldom fpoiled, take up lefs time, need Ids 
firing, and give lefs* trouble. 

It has been urged by feme writers, in favour of the 
fuperiority of Alia tic china, that it refills fire better 
than curs ; that all European china will melt in that of 
Saxony, but that the Drefden itfelf will melt in the In- 
dia china. This affertion is utterly falfe, if taken m 
Its full extent. Few porcelains of china Hand the 'fire 
fo well as the Brefdetl $ they fpoil and bubble in tire 
fire., which bakes that made by Count Lauragaisq but 
that is of very little con ft quence. China is not intend- 
ed to go back into the furnace when once it comes out ? 
nor is it deilined to bear the a ft ion of an intenfe fire. 

It is in point of folidity that the foreign china truly 
excels that of Europe \ it is by the property of heating 
quicker, and with lefs riik, and fafely* bearing the fudden 
imprefiipn of cold or hot liquors ‘ 7 it is on account of 
the cafe with which it is moulded and baked, which is 
an inefiimable advantage, as they can make pieces of 
all fizes with great eai'e, arid bake them without any 
riik, that they can afford them fo cheap as to render 
them of general ufe, and confequently an objedl of a 
more ex ten five trade. , • ’ 

Another great advantage of the India china is, that 
the fame pafte is very ufeful for making, crucibles, and a 
thoufand fuch implements ufed in the other arts. Thefc 
veffels not only refill the fire Icngeft, but communicate 
nothing of their fubftance to what is melted in them.. 
Their fubilance is fo pure, fo white^ fo compacl, and 
& hard, that it will fcarcely. melt at ally and gives - no 
tinge to any thing. 
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_ France. is at the eve of enjoying all thefe advantages 
It u certain tnat Count Lauragais, who has long been in 
fenrch of the fecret of the Chinefe has at laft made fo J 
china that is very like it. His materials have the fame 
properties ; and if they are not exadtly the fame, at leaft 
they are.fpecies of the fame genus. Like the Chinefe 
he can make his pafte long or lb art, and follow cither 
his own or feme other procefs. His china is eonal 'to 
that of the Chinefe in point of pliahlenefs, and is fups- 
rior to rt in point _ of glazing ; perhaps too it takes the 
colours better.. If he can bring it to have as fine and , 
as white a gram, we may give up the porcelain of Chi— 
22 5 but we cannot fo eafily abandon their filk. 

Tie Euro- ,. / T he anaa ^ s °f that empire aferibe the 
peans buy dilcovery of filk to one of the wives of the 

Jills in Chi- emperor Hoangti. The empreffes atnufed 
no. themlelves with breeding worms, drawing • 

, . the .filk, and working it. It is even faid, 

that in the interior part of the palace, there was a piece, 
of ground which was fet apart for the culture of mul- 
berry trees. The emprefs, attended by the chief ladies 
of her court* went herfelf and gathered the leaves of the 
!ower branches, that were within her reach. This wife 
policy jo much promoted this branch of induilry, that - 
the nation-, which before was only clothed in Anns, foon 
appeared dreffed in filk. Flinty was foon followed by 
perfection. . 1 hey were indebted for this laft advantage 
to.the writings of fome ingenious men, : and even of fours - 
minurers, who did not think it beneath them, to attend - 
to this new art. All China learnt, from their theory, 
every thing belonging to it. 

The art of breeding filk. worms, and of fpinnW 
and weaving them filk, fpread from China to India and 
Lerka, where it made no very rapid progrefs; if it had, 
.Rome would not, at the end of the third century, have- 
.given a pound f of gold for a pound of filk. Greecfe - 
having , adopted this branch of itiduftfy in the eighth' 
: : f®ftiir^filks became a little more known, but drf net ' 
■common. They were long confidered as an gr- 
ot grandeur, and referred for- the moll eminent ft*. . 
and.tne gveateft .folemcities. At laft, Roger king 
« ___ Of ' 
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<*£ Sicily fent for workmen from Athens $ and the cul- 
ture of the mulberry tree foon extended from that ifland 
to the neighbouring continent. Other countries in Eu« 
rope wifhed to partake of an ad vantage -that procured fo 
much Wealth to Italy, and they attained to it after fe- 
deral fruitlefs attempts- However, from the nature of 
the climate, or fome other caufe, it has not fucceeded 
-every where alike. 

The filks of Naples, Sicily, and Reggio, whether m 
organ zin, or in tram, are all ordinary filks ; but they 
are nfeful, and even neceftary for brocades, for embroi- 
dery, and for all works that require ftrong ft Ik. 

The other Italian filks, thofe of Novi, Venice, Tuf* 
cany, Milan, Montferrat, Bergamo, and Piedmont, are 
ufed in organzin for the warp, though they are not all 
equally fine and good. The Bologna filks were long 
preferred to all the reft. Since thole of Piedmont Pave 
been improved, they juftly claim the preference, as be- 
ing the moft even, the Sneft, and the lighteft. Thofe of 
Bergamo come neareft to them. 

Though the Spaoifh filks in general are very fine, 
thofe of Valencia are by much the beft. They are all 
fit for any kind of work y their only fault is being ra- 
ther too oily, which is a great detriment to the dye. 

The French filks excel moft others in Europe, and 
are inferior to none but thofe of Piedmont and Ber- 
gamo in point of lightnefs. In other refptcls, they are 
brighter coloured than thofe of Piedmont ; and more*evea 
and ftronger than thofe of Bergamo. Some years ago, 
France produced fix thoufand quintals of filk, which 
fold from fifteen to twenty-one livres * a pound of four- 
teen ounces.' At the average of eighteen livres f , it 
produced an income of ten millions. $ When the new 
plantations have made the progrefs that is expected from 
them, France will be eafed of the annual outgoings for 
ihh article, which are flill confiderable j|. 

The variety of filks produced in Europe has not yet 

enabled 

* From about 13 s. to about 18 s. 6d. 

. f iss.9d. t 43 7?5 co L 

, 11 The books of the Cuflom-houfe evidence, that, fince *739 
till 1746, that kingdom has bought every year 768,024 pounds 
of filk, *37,734 pounds of. coarfe cloth, and 3457 pounds of 

dnwrbught filk- 
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enabled us to do without the Cbinefe. Thou oh 
neral, it IS uneven and heavv it will £ • ’ ge ' 


Tf,£ ZTcSSlZ'*’- 

Zu- VT the bafon - thai h« the properfv of e? 

peilmg all heterogeneous Jubilances or at leift ftf~ 


compared to any other, when it is boiled 'for'dvi'^’ 
feems to give great weight to this conjeaure. ‘ 
However this be, the Chinefe fit'-;, r ■ ■ ■ , , 

All t our tha d C ° ° ther 7 ilIdo Hr blondes and'gauzeg 7 

»lr a :Sz” s„“ 8 ;r zr h ?“■>»£ 

ufe of prepared or unprepared filk. Thl* trials 
gauze have not been quite fo unfuccefsfol Th 
French and Italian filks have been trtl * Jr 
»f»or pretty ; but SSSiSSS 

In tw L Perfeft aS V t h the Chiaefc filk. 

,., In , tbe „i ft CCnt “ r y- the Europeans drew very little 
filk from China. Our own was Efficient for black and 
coloured gauze and for cat-gut, that .was then in falhion 
The tafte that has prevailed for thefe forty years and 
particularly the laft twenty-five, f or white<ra„ z « and 
blondes, has gradually increafed the conforms?; r , d 
eallern commodity. I„ later dmes lflT ° f 
to eighty thoufand weight a-year,’of whic^Fwnce 
has always taken near three- fourths Th;J : ■ 

|pn has increafed to fuch a degree, that, in 1766° the' 
Enghlh alone imported a hundred and for thoufind 
weight: as it could not be all confumed in gauze and 
bSl’ ,h L»'““ur.„ h..< Uftd i, f„ ,.fbbi“ 

,h “ m b ‘‘ « * - a 

Befides this filk, fo remarkable for its wh brief, 
wfoch comes chiefly from the province of Tche-Kian/ 
md » known in Europe by the name of Nankeen filk’ 
"Inch is the place where moll of it is prepared China 
produces ordinary filks, which we call Canton A, 
, kfe are on) y fit for fome kinds of tram andlrets 
iCM 33 0ur own > which anfwers the fame purpol, very 

, ■ ' — ' 
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few are imported. What the Engliih and Butch, 
bring home, does not exceed £ve or. fix thoufandf 
The 'manufactured filks are a much more, confiderable 
... article. , 

The Chinefe are as ingenious in weaving their filks 
as they are in preparing them. This does not extend to 
thofe that ’are mixed with gold and filver. Their artiil* 
have never known how to draw or fpin thefe metals $ and 
their ingenuity goes no further than rolling up their filks 
in gilt paper, or putting them upon the paper.after they 
are wove. Both methods are equally bad. ■ 

Though, in general, men are more apt to be taken 
with glitter than with true excellence, we have never 
been tempted to buy thefe fluffs. We have ben equally 
difgufled at the awkwardnefs of their patterns. They 
exhibit nothing but difiorted figures, and unmeaning 
groups*, they difcover not ..any idea in the difpofition of 
the lights and (hades, nor any of that elegance and eafe 
that appear in the works of our good art ills. Tnere h 
■ a fliffnefs and a want of freedom in all they do, that is 
difpleafing to perfons of any tafie: all favours of their 
particular turn of mind, which is defikute of vivacity 
and elevation. . 

. Tile onl Y thing that makes us bear with thofe faults, 
m all fuch of their works as reprefent flowers, birds, or 
trees, is, that none of thofe obje<51s are raifed. The fi- 
gures are painted upon the filk kfelf, with indelible co- 
lours ^ and yet the deception is fo complete, that all 
thefe obje&s appear to be brocaded or embroidered. 

As for their plain filks, they want no recommenda- 
tion, for they .are perfed in their kind, and fo are their 
colours, cfpecially the green and the red. The white of 
their damalks has fomething extremely pleating. The 
Chinefe life for them none but the fiik of Tche-Kiang. 
They thoroughly boil the warp, as we da, but only half- ' 
bod the woof‘s This method gives the damafk more fub- 
itance and fti&uefs. It has a rcddifh caft, without be- 
ing yellow, which looks delightfully, and has not that 
ghrt that dazzles the fight. This pleafing white is like- 
wile oblervable in the Chinefe vanufh, 

Vo L II, S 


Varnish 
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The Mu- Vanish is a kind of liquid gum of * 
ropeansbuy reddifh colour. That of Japan is prefers! 
^arm/hed ble to that of Tonquin and Siam ; and thefe 
works, and are greatly fuperior to that of Cambodia 
paper in The Chinefe buy it at all thefe markets! 

Lbtna. becaufe what feveral of their own provinces 

. * * s not Efficient for their confumn- 

tion. The toe that yields this gum is called Tfi-chu 

refembles theafh, both in the bark and the lea/ 
It never grows above fifteen feet, and the item commonl 
ly meafures two feet and a half. It bears neither flowers 
P or fruit, but is propagated in the following manner* 

In tlie fpnng, when the fap .of the Tfi-chu begins to 
fhew itfelf, they chufe^the firongefi flioot that grows out 
or the item, and daub it all over with yellow earth : then 
wrap ‘it round with a mat, to protea it from the impref. 

or” ° j f air ‘- itjrikes root quickly, they cut it 
©it, and plant it m autumn * ? but if it proves backward 
they put it off to another opportunity. At whatever fe a * 
ion it is done, the young plant mutt be preferved from 
the ants, which is done by filling the hole with allies. 

1 he I fi ~chu yields no varnifh, till it is {‘even or eio-fit 
years old, and then it comes in fummer. It diftils from 
inciBons made at different diftances in the bark, and 
xuns mto a fhell that is fixed at each incifion.' They reo 
kon it a good crop, when they get twenty pounds of var- 
mfh in one night out of a thoufand trees. This gumis fo 
prejudicai, that thofe who work with it are obliged to 
Tufe conflant precautions, to guard again# its malignancy. 

I he workmen- rub their hands and faces with rape oil 
before they begin and after they hate done their work" 
and wear a mafk, gloves, boots, and a breafi-plate. ? 

Ihere are two ways of ufing the varnifh. The firft is 
?° ™ ^' e w ^od with a particular fort of oil they have 
in China ; and whenever it is dry, they lay on the var- 
mih. It is lo tranfparent, that the veins' of the wood are 
£een through it, if it is laid on but two or three times. 

It it is repeatedly laid on It, it may be brought tofhine . 

a looking gh lSt The oilier way is more complies* 
tccL " y mean * of maffick, they glue a kind of pafleboard 
P CT vvood * On this finooth and folid ground, they 
ifmd lever d layers of varnifh.' It mull be neither too 

thick 
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thiek nor too liquid ; and, in tiis juft medium, the jfkill 
of the artiff principally confiffs. 

Whichever way the varnifli is laid on, it effe&uaJiy 
prefer ves the wood from decaying. The worm can hard- 
ly get at it, and the damp not at all j and, with a little 
care, no fmeil will remain in it. 

This varnifli is as pleafant as H is folid. It will take 
gold and filver, and all the different colours. Upon it 
are painted figures, landfcapes, palaces, hunting parties, 
and battles. In fhort, it would want nothing, if the 
badnefsofthe Chinefe drawings did not generally fpoil it* 

^ Yarn idling requires much pains, and conffant atten- 
varnifh muff be laid on nine or ten times at 
leaft^and cannot be fpread too thin. There muff be a 

iumcient interval between the layers, that they may 
have time to dry. A longer time ffill muff be allowed 
between the laff layer and the poli&ing, painting, and; 
gilding. A whole fummer is hardly fufficieritfor all this 
proceis at Nanking, whofe manufactures fupply the court, 
and the chief cities ot the empire. It goes on quicker 
at Canton. As there is a great demand of thefe works 
tor Europe, and as the Europeans will have them made 
their own way, and allow but a Ihort tithe to complete 
them, they are hurried over. As the artift has not time 
to make them good, all his ambition is to make them 
pleating to the' eye, Hper is not fubjed to the fame’ 
imperfeduons. . . ; ■ 

Originally the Chinefe wrote with a fteel bodkin up- 
on wooden tablets, which being tacked together, made 
a volume. They afterwards traced their characters up- 
on pieces_of filk or linen, cut as long and as broad as 
they chufe them. At lalf they found out the'fecret of 
making paper, about Cxteen hundred years ago. 

It is generally thought, that this paper is made with 
ftik;- but whoever is acquainted with the pradical part 
ot the art, muft know, that it is impoffible to divide filk, 

10 a j "* a . t lt „ can be wrought into an uniform pafte. The 
good Chinefe paper is made with cotton, and would be . 
eqMl, it not preferable, to ours, if it was as durable. 

. . 1 °™ 111 t ar y pap«, which is not intended for writing-, 

is ma4e of the firft or fecond bark of the mulberry tree, 
the elm, the cotton tree, and chiefly of the bamboo. 

' s * Thefe 
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Thefe fubfiances, after raff In rr , , 

» h™ , ,hh b“”S S1 h “"S’ " 

coppers to a fluid llln > an 

. and hardens into fleets’ that'mVf fpmd Up< 
or mart* Tut * 3 tilat ^eafure ten or t 

aiture ' l7h * tbe paper that 'h= Cbinefe 
“d 5 .1= v„ '® a * 

find wiich «■* 

on S’Kot'.S" i; ‘f‘ “ «*>=. to take 
Europe has bo.r.Iei lZ "«** 

£*■ :1 » fc, V"?“ l “*f»'o"ai'hh t“,,“ 
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Proper all nani.?, *• ■«« 

bring fnoLVU n T < ink aimdy h me n ti0ned ' t!le E 
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fi *” d 4 "ongh * “ 

In Europe a mark of gold is JZl' u 
Marks and a -half 0 f fil ve r If Tj° h afa ° Ut 
where it was worth twpnto ‘ “ , re was a 

gold thither to change it with U / ! merc ^, nts w °u 
i?s back that filwr S t h fiIv . er - ^ey wou. 

^ -w. ’«41££ w j£ “L f lf “ 

was upon this principle tha/* ^ b .° th C0UI)tl 
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as great as it may appear, that they never thought it 
worth their while to be concerned in it. Their agents 
who had not. their choice, attended to thefe fpeculations 
for their own profit. They purfued them with fuch 
eagernefs, that in a ffiort time the traffic did not bring 
in enough to be worth continuing. Gold is dearer or 
cheaper at Canton, according to the feafon of the year: 
it is much cheaper from the beginning of February to 
.the end of May, than the reft of the year, when the road 
is full of foreign ffiips. Yet in the mofi favourable fea- 
lon, no more than eighteen per cent, is to be got, which 
is not enough to tempt any body. The only agents who 
have not been fufferers by the ceffations of this trade, 
are tbofe of the French Company, who were never allow- 
ed to be concerned in it. The directors referved that 
profit tor themlelves. alone. Many attempted it ; but Ca- 
lianier was the only one who adted as a capital trader. 
He lent goods to Mexico ; thefe were fold for piaftres 
which were carried to Acapulco, then to the Philippines, 
and from thence to China, where they were bartered for 
gold. that able man, by this judicious circulation, had 

fac° e p.:s k ' wWch “ “ dfc h.. 

All the European nations, who pafs the Cape of 

STh P S° P %f° At Ch / na - The P “«uguefe firil land- 
ed there. The Chi nefe gave them the town of Macao, 

which yy-as built upon a barren and rugged foot, on the 

point of a little ifland, at the mouth of the river of Can- 

ton, and with it a territory of about three miles in cir- 
cuniftrtnce. They obtained the difpofal of the road 
which is too narrow, but fafe and commodious, engaging- 
themlelves to pay to the empire all the duties to be let 

rhtr T t l he /' lp J that r fll0u3d Come in ; and they pur. 

chafed the freedom of erefling fortifications, by enga- 
ging to pay an annual tribute of 37,500: livres *. As 
long as the court of Liffion maintained the fovereignty 
of the Indian feas, this place was a famous mart. It 
decayed in proportion to the power of the Portuguefe 
and infenfibly came to nothing. Macao has no fether 
connection with the mother country, and has no navi 
gation but the fitting out of three fmall yeEels, one for 
- S 3 Timor., 
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century ago. Thofe rebublicans, wh 
the afeendent they had taken < 
been excluded from China by the intri. 
tuguefe, at la ft got accefs to their ports. Not c< 
with the precarious footing they had. got there th 
tempted, to erefl a fort near Hoaung-pon, under’n- 
of building a ware-houfe. It is fahftheir fcheme 
to. make themfelves tnafters of the navT_;; 
gris, and to lord it alike over the Chinefe a- 
ers who wanted to trade to Canton, 
through their projeft fooner than 
their inter-eft. They were all maflacred ; and it 
great while before that nation durft 
coafts of China* They were feen th, 

|ear 1730. The firft ft ip, that landed there < 

fcT'i- - brou S nt vav,ous commodities of tlj 
of India in general, and of their o..„ 

cujar, and bartered them for thofe of the 
managers, wholly intern 
Batavia, from whom tte 
orders, and from whom 
thought of nothing but 
beft advantage, without minding what th 
turn. The Company foon found, ' 
iaies could never Hand in Com 
tbeir rivals. This cor, iteration d 
fliips direftly from Europe with 
at Batavia, where they take in fuch 
country as are fit for China, and retu 
latitudes, with much better ladings thanTmetT 
not fo good as thofe of the Englhh. ' 7j 
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Of alt the nations that have traded to China, the 
Dutch have been the moft eon flan t. They had a fac- 
tory in the lfland of Chufan, at the time when bufinefs 
was chiefly tranfa^ed at Emouy. WI?en it was remo- 
ved to Canton, thisfadory dill continued as before. As 
their Company were required to export Woollen drapery, 
they determined to keep agents conftantly at this place 
to difpofe of it. This practice, joined- to the demand 
for tea in the Engliih fettlements, threw almoft till the 
trade between China and Europe into their hands, to- 
wards the end of the la ft ceirtury. The enormous du-- 
ties the government laid on this article of trade, at lait 
opened the eyes of other nations and particularly of 
France. v ■■ ■ : ' v." ; : ' 

The French monarchy had formed a company for 
that trade th 1660. A rich merchant of Rouen, named 
Fermartel, was at the head of the undertaking. He..- 
had computed that it could not be carried on to advan- 
tage under a capital of 220,000 livres * and the Tub- 
fcriptions amounted only to {40,000 f, which occasion- 
ed the ill fuccefs of the voyage. The Ioffes they fu;. 
ftained difguiled them more than ever againft a nation 
that hated foreigners, and imagined that they came to. 
corrupt their morals,, and encroach upon their liberty*.. 
In vain did the Chinefe, about the year 1685, alter their, 
opinion, and copfequently their behaviour. The French 
feidom frequent their ports. The new fociety r formed 
in 1698, was not more a&ive than the former, and they 
did not fucceed in this trade,, till it came to be united 
% wuh that of the Indies 

The 

*'9 k T 6,125 k- 

? The Company had it .long under consideration, whether 
they fh-ould fend draperies to China, where, from feme trials 
that had been made, they were led to think they would fell to 
good account. They divided in opinion about this matter. At 
Lift, if was determined that France, not having a conftmmtion 
within herfeif for the fifteenth part of the teas which were im- 
ported, could not be certain of felling them to advantage, how- 
ever much fuperior they might he to thofe' of other nations, jie- 
caufe they were all paid for in caih. The prefen t direction* 
therefore, have adopted the plan of the Engliffi : they hare 
leiit thither woollen ftuff. , and ’left them, as that nation do. 
with agents fettled at Canton, to fell and to purchafe goods all 
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f’ ®" d ® Bn 'f™ ts ’ Fr ance, 4,000,000** in 
4^0, Cue, -r m drapery goods. Holland, 
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z6 * 754,494 Hwe**** We do not include in tht 1 f 
culation, ten, millions fff j n fpecie which the EngH&L 
have earned . over and above what wp ^ , 

becanfe they were deftined to pay off the debts^h ? ‘ ' 
iion had contrafted.-or to lay in a Lei- in ^ ' M * 

in the intervals between the voyages ttf . ™ 6 U ^ oa 
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Conjee - It is not eafy to eonje&ure what will 

tares can* become of this trade. Though the Chi- 
earning nefe are fo fond of money, they fee a* more 
the future inclined to (hut their ports again!! the Eu- 
fateofthe ropeans, than to encourage them to en- 
trade of large their trade. As the fpirit of the 
Europein Tartars has fubfided, and the conquerors 
China . have adopted the maxims of the vanquifhed 
nation, they have imbibed their prejudices,, 
and particularly their aversion from, and contempt of 
foreigners. They have difeovered thefe difpofitions, by 
the humiliating hardships they have impofed upon them, 
after having treated them with fo much refpedt. The 
tran fiti on is but ihort from this precarious fituation to a 
total expulfion. It may not be far off. And this is the 
more likely, as there is an active nation who very poffi- 
bly is fecretly contriving to bring it about. 

The Dutch are not ignorant that all Europe is grown 
fond of feveral Chinefe prod unions. They muff fuppofe 
that the impoffibility of procuring them from the firff 
hand would not prevent the confumption of them* If 
we were all excluded from China, the natives would ex- 
port their own commodities. As their {hipping is not 
fit for a long navigation, they would be under th^ nc- 
eeflity of carrying them to Java or to the Philippines £ 
and then we muff buy them of one of the two nations to 
whom thofe colonies" belong. The competition pf jHe 
Spaniards is fo infignificant, that the Dutch might be 

■ very 


their hooks, that they have gained conftanily izz per cent, by 
their trade. Suppoiing, therefore, what no body will be inclined 
to doubt, that other companies have conducted their affairs as 
fuccefsfully, we may fee to what pitch their fales muff arife. 
This immenfe profit is not ufe& as a pretence, as in the reft of 
India, for the building of forts, the pay of the garrifons that de- 
fend them, or the wars they bring on. The Europeans have ’ 
not a fettlement in China ; they are recieved only as traders.; 
and their expeditions are burdened with nothing but the freight ’ 
unavoidable in a long voyage, directed by a body of men that 
are deftitute of honefty, and almoft always of ceconomy* . 
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Having thus explained the manner in which the Eu- 
ropeans have hitherto carried on the Eaft India trade, it 
■will not be improper to examine three queflions which 
naturally a rife upon the fubje£t, and have not yet been 
decided. 1. Whether it is advifeable to continue that 
trade ? 2. Whether great fefctlements are neceflary to 

carry it on with fuccefs? 3. Whether it ought to be 
left in the hands of charter companies ? We (hall difcufg 
thefe points with the impartiality of a man, who has no 
other concern in the caufe but the intereft of man- 
kind. 

Whoever confiders Europe as making Whether 
but one body, whole members are united Europe 
in one common intereft, or at leaft in the Jhouldcon* 
fame kind of intercft, will not hefitate to tinue its 
pronounce whether her connections with trade with 
Afia are advantageous or not. The India India. 
trade evidently enlarges the circle of our 
enjoyments* It procures us wholefome and agreeable 
liquors, conveniencies of a more refined nature, more 
fplendid furniture, fome new pleafures, and a more com- 
fortable exigence. Such powerful incentives have had 
the fame influence upon thofe nations, who, from their 
iituation, their a&ivity, their good fortune in making 
difcoveries, and the boldnefs of their enterprises, are 
able to fetch thofe delights from, their very fourcej as 
upon thofe who are unable to procure them, but through 
the channel of the maritime flates, whofe navigation, 
difperfes their fhperfluities all over the continent. The 
paflion of the Europeans for thofe foreign luxuries has 
been fo ftrong, that neither the higheft duties, nor the 
jftri&eft prohibitions, nor the fevered penalties, have been 
able to cheek it. Every government, after having in 
vain tried to controui this inclination, which only grew 
Wronger by oppofition, has been forced at lad to yield 
to it, though their prejudices, which were ftrengthened 
by time and euftam, made them confider this compliance 
as. detrimental to the liability, and to the general wel- 
fare of nations. 

But the time was come, when it became neceflary to 
put an end to this tyranny. Can any one doubt, whe- 
ther 
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fher it is beneficial to add the enjoyments of foreign cli 
mates to thofe of our own ? Univerfal fociety exifts 1, 
•well for the common intercft of the whole as h« ,w 
mutual interefl of all the individuals that compofek A 
general,, tercourfe muft therefore occafion an incr'eafe 
ot.elicity Commerce is the exercife of that valuable 
Itber.y to wntch nature has entitled all men. and is the 
fource of their happinefs, and indeed of their virtues 
Men are never* truly free as in trade ; nor is any thine 
lo conducive to freedom as commercial laws : and one 
particular advantage derived from it is, that trade pro. 

duces liberty, and alfo contributes to preferve it. - 

. . ra “ ft but Mttle acquainted with man, if we 

imagine that, m order to make him happy, he muft be 
debarred from enjoyments. We grant, that the being 
accuttomed to want the conveniences of life, leffensthe 
fum of our misfortunes; but by retrenching more on 
our pkalurmhan on our forrows, we are rather brought 
to a ftate of mfenf.bil.ty than of happinefs. If man | as 
received from mature a, heart too fufceptible of tender 
impreffions; ifhis imagination is ever employed infearch 

t t } 5 t° Ff l{y , h!s rcftiefs and involuntary defires; 
he fliould be left at iull liberty to purfue the wide circle 
of enjoyments. Let reafon teach him to be fatisfied 
with tuch things as he can enjoy, and not to grieve for 
thole that are out of his reach ; this is true wifdoro; But 
t<> require^ that reafon fliould make us voluntarily reicd 
vvhat it is in our power to add to our prefent enjoyments’ 

offtmiaWrf" 3 natUre? and t0 ^ ut,ver t the firfi principles’ 

How fhould we perfuade man to be content with the 
Wy pittance that moralrfts think proper to allow him? 
How fhall we afcertain the limits of what is nectffary, 
which vanes according to his fixation in life, his at- 
tainments, and his defires ? no fooner had his induftrv 
made the means of procuring a fubfiftenee adto eafy, 
but he employed his time in extending the limits of his 
faculties and the circle of Jus enjoyments. Hence 
fprang all his factitious wants. The difcovery of a new 
fpecies of fenfations excited a defire of preferring them, 
and a curwfity to hnd out others. The perfection of 
one art introduced the knowledge of feyeral others! 

. The 
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The fuccefs of a war, occafioned by hunger or revenge* 
fuggefted the notion of conqueft. Navigation put men 
under a neceftity of deftroying one another, or of uni*, 
ting together. It was the fame with commercial treaties 
between nations parted by the feas, as with fociai com- 
pass between men fcatteted upon the fame continent* 
All thofe connexions began by combat, and ended by 
affociations. War and navigation had intermingled fo- 
cieties and colonies. Hence men came to be bound to* 
gether by dependence or intercourfe. The refufe of 
all nations mixing together during the outrages of war, 
are refined and polifhed by commerce. The intention 
of commerce is, that all nations fhould conlider them* 
fel^es as one great fociety, whofe members have all an 
equal right to partake of the conveniences of the reft* 
The objeX and the means of commerce equally fuppofe 
a defire and a freedom, agreed upon by all nations* to 
make all exchanges that may be fui table to both. The 
delire and the liberty of enjoyment are the only two 
fprings of induftry, and the only two principles of ft- 
ciability among men* 

Thofe who blame the trade of Europe with India 
have only the following reaftns to alledge againfl: a univer- 
fal and free intercourfe : That it is attended with a con- 
iiderable lofs of men 5 that it checks the progrefs of our 
induftry 5 and that it leftens our ftock of money. Theft 
objections are eafily obviated. 

As long as every man has the liberty of chulinga pro- 
feftion, and of making what ufe he pleafes of his facul- 
ties, we need not be anxious about his fate. As, in a 
ftate of freedom, every thing has its proper value, no 
man will expofe himfeif to any danger, without expell - 
ing a proportional equivalent/ In a well-regulated fo- 
ciety, every individual is at liberty to do what befLfojjtt 
his inclination and his intereft, provided it does not af- 
feX the properties and liberties of others. A law that 
fhould prohibit every trade in which a’ man might en- 
danger his life, would condemn a great part of mankind 
to ftarve, and would deprive fociety of numberless cdltK 
forts. We need not pafs the Line to carry on a dan- 
gerous trade *, and, without going out of Europe, we may 
Ind many ptofeftions that are far more deftruXIve to the 

: V' ;, yoi» If, „ T .. , human' 
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. feuman race, than the navigation to India. If the dan- 
gers of the fea carry off fome of our men, let us givedus 
encouragement to the culture of our lands, and our po- 
pulation will be fo much increafed, that we fhall be bet^ 
ter able to fpare thofe felf-devoted vx&ims that are fal- 
lowed up by the fea. To this we may add, that moil oi 
thofo who perifh in long voyages, are loll by accidental 
caufes, which might eafily be prevented by wholefomer 
diet, and a more regular life* But if men will add, to 
the vices of their own climate and manners, the deflruc* 
live ones of the climates where they land, it is no won- 
der if their bodies be unable to refill thefe united prin- 
ciples of deflru&ion. 

Even fuppofing that the India x trade fhould coftJSu* 
rope as many men as it is faid to do, are we very fure 
that this lofs is not made up by the labours to which it 
gives rife, and which cherifh and increafe our popula- 
tion ? The men who go abroad certainly leave their 
places vacant upon land, to be filled up by others yet 
unborn. Whoever calls an attentive eye on the multi- 
tude of inhabitants that cover the confined territory of 
, maritime nations, will be convinced that it is not the 
navigation to Alia, nor even navigation in genera], that 
Is detrimental to the population of Europe 3 and that, 
On the contrary, it alone may, perhaps, be faid to ba- 
lance all the caufes of decay of the human race. Let 
us now endeavour to invalidate the opinion of thofe, who 
apprehend the India trade interferes with our induffry 
at home. 

Admitting it to be true, that it had put a flop to fome 
of our labours, it has given rife to many more. It has. 
Introduced into our colonies the culture of fugar, coffee, 
jand indigo. Many of our manufadures are kept up by 
India filk and cotton. If Saxony and other countries 
In Europe make very fine china 3 if Valencia weaves 
Pekins, fuperior even to thofe of China 5 if Switzerland 
Imitates the muffins and worked callicoes of Bengal 3 if 
England and France print linens with great elegance 3 
if fo many fluffs, formerly unknown in our climates, now 
employ our bell artifb, are we not indebted to India for 
all thefe advantages ? 

Let us proceed further, and put the cafe, that we are 
|tot beholden to Alia for any of our improvements, . the 

confump- . 
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confumption we make of their commodities cannot be 
prejudicial to our induftryj for we pay for them with 
the produce of our own manufadlures exported to Ame- 
rica. I fell a hundred livres * worth of linen to a Spa- 
niard, and fend that money to the Eaft Indies. Another* 
fends the fame quantity of the linen itfelf. We both 
bring home tea. In the main, we are both doing the 
fame thing 5 we are changing a hundred livres f worth 
of linen 'into tea : the only difference is* that the one 
does it by a double, and the other by a iingle procefs. 
Suppofe the Spaniard, in place of money, had given me 
goods that were faleable in India, I faould not have in- 
jured our artificers by carrying them thither. Is it not 
the very fame as if 1 had carried our own produce thi- 
ther ? I fail from Europe with national manufa&ures 5 I 
go to the South Sea, and exchange them for piaffores : I 
carry thofe piailres to the Indies j I bring home things 
that are either ufeful or pleafi ng. Have I confined the 
industry of my country ? Far from it; I have extended 
the confumption of its produce, and- multiplied the en* 
joyments of my countrymen. But what mifleads the 
oppofers of the India trade, is, that the piaffres are 
brought over to Europe before they are carried to Afia>. 
The lall point to be confidered is, that whether the mo- 
ney is, or is not employed as the intermediate mark of 
exchange, I have either dire&ly or indxre&Iy made an 
exchange with Afia, and bartered goods for goods, my 
indultry far their indultry, my produce for their produce. 

But fame difeontented men have obje&ed, that India 
has at ail times f wallowed up all the treafures of the u- 
niverfe. Ever fince chance has taught men the ufe of 
metals, fay thefe cenfurers, they have never ceafed to 
fearch for them. Pale and refilefs avarice has taken her 
Hand among the barren, rocks, where nature had wifely 
concealed thofe infid ious treafures. Since they were. dug 
out of the bowels of the earth, they have confiantly been 
Spreading over its furface 5 from whence, not with Hand- 
ing the extreme opulence of the Romans, and of fome 
otaer nations, they have difappeiired from Europe, A- 
fiica, and iouie parts of Afia. India hath fwept them all. 

I 1 2 away,. 
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Even the filver they' get from us is by no means fo 
confiderable as may be imagined, from the immenfe quan- 
tity of India goods we bring home. Their annual fa.le 
lias of late years amounted to a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions Suppoflng they had cod but half of what they 
fold for, feventy-five millions f mud have been fent to 
India to purchafe them, befides what mu ft have been 
fent over for our fettlemsnts* We ihall not fcruple to 
affirm, that for fo me time pad, all Europe put together 
has not carried thither more than twenty-fuur millions J 
a -year. Eight; millions jj are fent from France, fn: mil- ' 
lions § from Holland., three millions from England, 
three - millions 4 from Denmark, two millions ff from* 
Sweden, and two millions ff from Portugal. 

This calculation will not appear improbable, if we 
confider, that though, in general, India is in no want 
either of our produce or of our manufactures, yet they 
receive it from us, in iron, lead, copper, woollen goods, , 
and other kffer articles, to the fill amount of oat-fifth; 
of the commodities with which they furnifh us. 

I his method of payment receives an acceffion from, 
the produce- of the European fettleraents in Ada. The 
mod confiderable by far are thofe of the fpsce iilands for 
the Dutch, and or Bengal for the .Eagliih, 

The fortunes made by the free traders -and agents ia 
India, mud like wife be deducted from the exportation, 
of our money. Thofe induilrious men depofit their flock, 
in the coffers of their own," or forcie other nation, to be 
repaid them in Europe, whether t hcv ^ all return fooner 
or later. So that a, part. of the India trade, is carried on. 
with money got in the country. 

Some events happen too from time to time, that bring 
the trea fares of the eaft into our hands. It is undenia- 
ble, that by the revolutions in the Decan and Bengal,, 
and by difpofing of thrones at pleafure, the French and 
the Englifii have got poffeflion of the wealth accumula- 
ted for fo many ages. It is evident that thofe, fums, 
T 3, joined, 
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and the price of filver is dill the fame, the bufinefs oft 
working in the mines will be more expensive than pro- 
Stable to the owners, who of courfe will drop it. No 
more gold arid filver will come from the new world to 
the old, and the Americans will be forced to forfake 
their richeft mines, as .they have gradually done the 
poor ones. This event would have taken place before 
now, if they had not found a way of difpofing of about 
3,000.000,000 * in Alia, by the Cape of Good Hope* 
or by the Philippines-. Therefore this profulion of mo- 
ney poured into India, which fo many prejudiced per- 
fons have hitherto considered as a ruinous exportation, 
has been beneficial both to Spain, by fupporting the on- 
ly manufa&ure fixe can boaft of, and to other nations, 
who without it could never have difpofed of their pro- 
duce, or of the fruits of their Jnduitry. Having thus 
' juftified the India trade, we Ihallnext proceed to inquire 
whether it has been conduced upon the principles of 
found policy. 

All the nations in Europe who have Whether i& 

, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, have is necejfa~ 
aimed at founding great empires in Afia. ry^thatthe 
The Portuguefe, who led the way to thofe Europeans 
wealthy regions, firftfet us the example of Jhouldbame 
a bound lefs ambition. Not content with . large efla* 
having made, thenafelves mailers of the blijbmenls 
illands in which the cholcell productions in India , 
were to be found, and erected fortreffes in order to 
wherever they were wanted, to fecure to carry on 
themfelves the navigation of the eaft, they trade, 
alfo afpired to the authority of giving laws 
to Malabar, which, being divided into feveral petty fo- 
vereignties, that were jealous of, or at enmity with each 
other, was forced to fubmit to the yoke. 

The Spaniards did not at firft iliew more moderation. 
Even before they had completed the cqnqueft of the 
Philippines, which (hould have been the centre of their 
power, they ft rove to extend their dominion farther. If 
they have not fince fubdued the reft of that iromenfe ar- 
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were fufficient to crufh the power of India. When they 
ceafed to be oppreffed by their firft conquerors, they 
were enflaved by thofe who expelled and iucceeded them* 
The hiftory of thofe delightful regions^ was no longer 
the hiftory of the natives, but that of their tyrants* But 
what ftrange people muff thefe have been, who never 
could learn wifdcm in the fchool of adverfity and ex- 
perience j who tamely furrendered to their common e- 
nemy ; who were continually defeated, and yet never 
knew how to repulfe a few adventurers, thrown, by ac 
cident, as it were, upon their coafts ? They were fb 
conftantly the dupes and the vi&ims of thofe who at- 
tacked them, that one would aim oil be tempted to think 
they were not of the fame fpecies. The caufes of this 
unaccountable pufillanimity fhall be the fubjeTt of our 
next inquiry ) and we fhall begin with defpotifm. 

All nations muft neceffarily lofe their virtue, their 
courage, and their love of independence, in proportion 
as they depart from the original date of nature 5 and it 
is reafonable to believe, that the fouthern nations of A- 
fi a, having been firft collected into focieties, muft have 
been' firft expofed to defpotifm. Such has been the pro- 
gress of all afiociations from the beginning of the world. 
Another truth equally evident from hiftory is, that all 
arbitrary power haflens its own deftru&ion, and that re- 
volutions will redore liberty fooner or later, as they are 
more or lefs rapid. There are few countries, except In- 
dodan, that have not fame time or other recovered their 
rights, after they had loft them. Tyrants have fallen a hun- 
dred times $ but tyranny has always flood its ground. 

Civil ilavery has been the con fequence of political fia.- 
very. 1 ‘he Indian is not m after of his own life j he knows 
of no law that will protedt it from the caprice of the 
tyrant, or the fury of his agents. He is not mailer of 
his own underfunding 5 he is debarred from all ftudies 
that are beneficial to mankind, and only allowed fuch as 
tend to enflave him. He is not mailer of his own field : 
the lands and their produce belong to the fove reign 5 and 
it is well if the labourer can earn enough tofubiift him* 
felf and family. He is not mafter of his own induftry : 
every art jft who has had the misfortune to difeover fome 
abilities, is in danger of being doomed to ferve the mo- 
narch, 
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give th emfelves up to it witS ail Unbounded licentioafc 
nefs. The policy of princes has fometimes turned this 
propensity to the advantage o£ Society $ but the lawgivers 
of the Indies ftem to have had nothing in view, but to 
increafe the fatal inHuences of their ardent climate. The 
Moguls, the laft conquerors of thofe regions, have pro- 
proceeded flill farther. Love is to them only a &ame* 
ful and deftruftive debauchery, confecrated by religion, 
by the laws, and by government. The military condu£fe 
of the nations of Xiidoftan, whether Fagans or Moham- 
medans, correfponds with their diffolute manners. _ We 
fhall mention fame particulars, taken from the writings 
of an EngMF officer, remarkable for his military exploits 
in thofe parts.'" 

The foldiers make up the fmalleH part of the Indian 
camps. Every trooper is attended by his wife, his chil- 
dren, and two fervants, one to look after his horfe, and 
the other to forage. The equipage of the officers and 
generals is proportionable to their vanity, their fortune, 
and their rank. The fovereign himfelf, when he takes 
the field, more intent upon making a parade of his mag- 
nificence, than upon the neceffities of war, carries along 
with him his feraglio, his elephants, his ^court, and al- 
moft all the inhabitants of his capital. The neceffity of 
providing for the wants, the fancies, and the luxury of 
this Itrange multitude, mull naturally form a kind of 
town in the midll of the army, or a magazine of unne- 
ceffary articles.. The motions of fuch an unwieldy mafs 
muft neceffanly be very flow. Their marches, and all 
their operations, are attended with great confufion. 
However abflemious the Indians, and even the Moguls 
may be, they muft often experience a want of provifions 5 
which brings on contagious dillempers, and a dreadful 
mortality. 

/ ‘ T.hef e ■ . d i flemp ers^ however, feldom carry off any' but 
recruits. Though, in general, the inhabitants of Indof* 
tan affe«Sl a great paffion for military glory, they are not 
fond of the profeffion. Thofe who have been fo fuc- 
cefsful in battle as to obtain honourable titles, are excu« 
fed .from ferving for. fome time ; and there are few that 
do not avail themfelves of this privilege. The retreat of 
tilde veterans reduces the army to a dcfpicable affem- 
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bkge of foldier*, levied in hafte through the federal n r „ 
difdpHne. 41 6 ^ Utte “ y unac quainted with 

The manner in which thefe troops live com»fnn«^e 
fo faulty a confutation. At night they eat a very great 

JCM I,C f V ; aft « fuPPer, they take tomllZs 
at lay them faft afleep. Notwitbftanding this bad ha- 
bit, they place no guard round their camp to prevent 
ih f l 1 r .k e,n £ f “ r P nzed 5 n °r can any thing prevail upon 
a fold.er to rife early, tho’ the greateft difpatch fhould 
be neceOary for the execution of their deligns. 

♦•fill b,rd . s ‘ P re y» with which they are always plen- 
tif*Uy provided^ regulate their operations. If they find 
them heavy or benumbed.it is a bad omen, and prevents 
them march, ng out to battle : if they are fierce™. 

mJjf! f j rep r r ^ for battIe > whatever reafons there 
inay be for declming an engagement. This fuperilition 
together with the fuperftitious obfervance of lucky and’ 

prejefts 7 daP ’ decides the fateof the beft concerted 

I h«y obferve no order in their marches. Every fol- 
dierproceeds ashc pleafes, and follows only the bulk 
of the corps he belongs to. He is frequently 3 feen car- 
rying Jjis provifions upon his head, together with the 
utenftls for dreffing them ywhilft his arms are carried by 
his wife, who is commonly followed by feveral children. 

If a foot foldier has any relations or bufinefs in the ene- 
mj s army, he will quietly go there, and return to join 
his coiours, without meeting with the leaft moleftation. 
The aflion-is no better conduced than the prepara- 

2“* 'V T r he ,. cav ? Ir y> in which confifts the whole 
Itrength of an Indian army, as the infantry are held in 
great contempt, fight tolerably with the fword and fpear, 
blit can never Hand the fire pf cannon or mufquetrv. 
They are afraid of lofing their horfes, which are moftiy 
Arabian, Per Ban, or Tartarian, and are their whole 
lortune. i hole who belong to this corps are refpecled 
and_ well paid, and have fo great an attachment to 
therr> ” eSl { ” at f°® e times they go into mourning for 

The Indians dread the enemy’s artillery, as much as 
**1 “oaSde in their qwn, though they neither know- 
how 
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bow to bring It along, nor bow to make ufe of it* 

Their great guns, which are called by pompous names, 
are moftly of a prodigious fize, and rather prevent than 
a fTifl the gaining of a viflory. 

Thofe who are ambitious of diftinguifhing themfelves. 

Intoxicate themfelves with opium, imagining that it 
warms the blood, and qualifies them for heroic a£Hons. ] 

In this ftate of intoxication, their drefs and Impotent 5 

rage make them bear a greater refemblance to fanatical . j 

women than to men of courage. j 

The prince who commands thefe defpicable troops 
always rides on an elephant richly caparifoned, where 
he has at once the general and the ftandard of the whole 
array, wHofe eyes are fixed upon him. If he flies, he h 
ilain ; the whole machine is deftroyed 5 the feveral corps 
difperfe, or go over to the enemy. 

■ This defcription, which might have been heighten- 
ed without exaggeration, confirms the probability o£ 
our fucceffes in Indoffan. Many Europeans themfelves, 
judging of what might be done in the inland parts, by 
what has been performed along the coafls, imagine that 
we might, without rafhnefs, undertake the conqueft o£ : 

the whole country. The circumilance that makes them 
fo confident, is, that in places where no enemy could ha- 
rafs them in the rear, nor intercept the expected fuc- 
cours, they ^ have overcome timorous weavers and mer- 
chants, undiiciplined and cowardly armies, weak prin- 
ces jealous of each other, and always at war with their 
neighbours, or their own fubje&s. They do not con« j 

fider, that, if they were to penetrate into the interior 
parts, they would all periih before they had got half 
way. . They would be fpent with the exceffive'heat of 
the climate, continual fatigue, numberkfs difeafes, waist ^ i 

of provisions, and a thoufaod other caufes of -inevitable 
death, even though no troops fhould harafs them. 

We will luppofe, however, that ten thoufand Euro- 
pean fold lets had a&ually over-run and: ravaged India 
.from': one end to the other : What would be the refill* > 

■Would thefe' forces be fufficient to fecure the eocqueif" ; 

■to keep every nation, every province, every dilinc! m ! 

iubje&ion ? And if this cumber be not {efficient* let It j 

Vol. 1L ■ U 1 £ 
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'be calculated what number of troops would be neceflary 
'for this purpofe. 

; Let us fuppofe that the government was firmly efla« 
blifhed: this would fiercely add any advantage to the 
‘fituation of the conquerors. The revenues of Indo- 
flan will be fpent.ih. Indoftan itfelf. The European 
•power that has conceived this projeft of .ufurpatxon, 
would have nothing left, but a large vacant and depopul 
Tated fpace, and the difgrace of having purfuedchimeri- 
cal ideas. 

This, indeed, is now an nfetefs • queftion, fince the 
'Europeans themfelves have made their fuccefs in Indo- 
lian more 'difficult than ever. By afTociating the natives 
to their - mutual jealoufies, they have taught them the 
■art of war, and trained them up to arms and difcipline. 
‘This impolitic conduct has opened the eyes of the fo~ 
vereigns of thofe countries, whofe ambition has been 
excited to eftablilh regular troops. Their cavalry moves 
To better order; and their infantry, which was former- 
ly fo defpicable, has now acquired the firmnefs of our 
battalions, A numerous and well* ordered artillery has 
defended their camps, and prote&ed their attacks. Their 
-armies, better cotqpofed, and better paid, have been 
Tie to keep the field longer. 

This change, which might have been forefeen, had 
‘ we not been blinded by -temporary intereft, may in time 
become fo confiderable, as wholly to prevent our attempt- 
ing any farther conquefts in Indoftan ; and it is poflibfe 
we may lofe thofe we have already made. Whether this 
will, be a misfortune or an advantage, is what we Thall 
<next take into confideration. 

When the Europeans fir it began to trade in that 
wealthy region, they found it divided into a great many 
. -fin all fiates, fome of which were governed by princes of 
their own nation, and others by -Patan Kings. Their 
■mutual hatred occalioned almoft: perpetual wars. Be- 
Tides the wars between province and province, there was 
a perpetual one between every fovereign and his fubjeds. 

It was fomented by the tax-gatherers, who, to ingratiate 
\ *iatt ■ always levied heavier iaxes thaq liad * 

-been laid on the people, Thefe barbarians aggravated 
This heavy burthen, by diftreffwg and vexing- the inhabi- 
tants. 
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tants. Then* extortions were a means of keeping their 
places, in a country where he is always m the right who 
has moft to give.. • ^ 

From this anarchy and thefe violences, we judged that, 
to fecure a fafe and permanent commerce, we mufl put' 
it under the protection of arms ; and we accordingly for* 
tified our factories. In prccefsof time, jealoufy, which 
divides the European nations in the Indies, as it does-; 
every where elfe, involved them in more confiderabie ex* 
pences. Each of thefe foreign nations thought it neceffa* , 
ry to augment their forces, left they ftiould be overpower- 
ed by their rivals. 

Our dominion, however, extended no farther than our 
own fortreffes. Goods were brought thither from the* 
inland parts, peaceably enough, or at leaft without un« 
furmountable difficulties. Even after the conquefts of 
Kouli-kan had plunged the north of Indoftan into con* 
Mon, the coaft of Coromandel enjoyed its former tran- 
'\quillity'.|^t the- death of Nizam El-moulouck, Sbuba- : 
of the Decan, kindled a dame which is not yet fully ex* 
tingutfhed. 

The difpofal of thofe immenfe fpoils naturally be-* 
longed to the court of Dehly \ but the weaknefs of that 
court emboldened the children of Nizam to difpute con* : 
cerning the poffeftion of their father’s treafure. To- 
fupplant each other,, they had recourfe alternately tor 
arms, to treachery, to poifan, and to affaffi nations*" 
Moft of the adventurers they engaged in their animo* 
fkies and crimes, peri died during thefe horrid tranfac* . 
tions. The Marattas alone, a nation who fometimes 
took one iide, and fometimes another, and often had 
troops in all parties, feemed to bid fair for reaping 
the benefit of this anarchy, and invading the fove- 
reignty of the Decan. The Europeans have pretended, 
is was greatly their intereft to oppofe this deep, but fe* 
cret defign 5 and they alledge the following reafqns in 
their defence : 

The Marattas, fay they, are thieves, both from edu- 
cation and from their political principles* They have* 
no regard to the law of nations, no notion of natural or 
civil right, and carry deflation wherever they go. The- 
moft populous countries are turned into a- defart, at t 
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all manufaflures are annihilated. conf ufion, and 

„ T “ e Europeans, who were ftrongeft on the rmft - 
Coromandel, thought fuch neighbours would mf l 
rum their trade, and that it would be^SrM 7 
fend money by their couriers to buy goods in tSl *? 

SK if ”7“ i ,obb td b "“ 

fjfie™ 5n£S fUggCfted t0 their a S ents the idea of a L* 
JL\ S Z:r> mu’ Jn * he prefent ^ tuat ‘°n of In. 

= hr a o S ffibl V° k6ep UP Ufeful ^eftions 

blifhmen • ' ft? d ’°r n ° f an army ’ and a military efta- 
Mifhment . T hat, at fo great a diilance from the mother 

»d, 1,, tb „ th , p „ Ieffio „ „„„ be ^ 

,ioT h iL’?°”77 F “ b 7 , 7 “““""d by inf,ti.b!i ava- 

»“ for ,„'„ d a t.,% ‘“i,^ 

one may, perhaps, be a mere fophifm. A variety of 
phyfical, natural, moral, and political reafons ™ J faf 
Urged in cppofition to it. We fhall only infill uuon one 

^ ch is a matter of faft. From the Fortuguefe who 
firil attempted to aggrandize themfeives in India down 
to the Englilh, who clofed the fatal lift 0 f ufurpers, 
not one acquifition, great or fmall, except Beneal 
and the fpice iflands, has ever paid the expence of fa 1 
king and keeping it up. The larger the poffeflious the 
“"batoTffftd ff ved , c hargeable to the ambitious pow- 
quired. P f fl d hem> ^ whatever ™ans they were ac- 

This mil always be the cafe. Every nation that has 
Obtained a large territory will be defirous of keeping 
tt. They will think there is no fafety but in fortifir* 
toons, and will multiply them without end. That w ar * 
Eke 0 ppearance wall frighten away the bulbar, dmanLrt 
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the artift, who will not expedf to live peaceably. The 
neighbouring princes will grow jealous, and will have 
yeafon to be afraid of falling a prey to a merchant turn- 
ed conqueror. In confequence of this, they will be de-r 
viiing means to ruin an oppreffor, whom they had ad- 
mitted into their ports, with no other view than to in- 
creafe their own treafures and power. If they enter ii$* { 

to a treaty with him, they will fign it, fwearing in their 
hearts the definition of their new ally. Falihood will 
be the bafis of all their agreements j and the longer they 
have been forced to diflembie, the more time they will? 
have had to whet the dagger defined to flab their enemy. 

The well-grounded fear of thefe perfidies will oblige? ' 
the ufurpers to be always upon their guard, and to main-- 
tain a force fufficient to repel their attempts. If they: 
mufl be defended by Europeans, what a confumption 
of men for the mother- country ! What an expence to 
raife them, to fend them > over, to maintain, and to- 
recruit them ! If, from a principle of ceconomy, they- • 
content themfelves with the Indian foldiery, what can 
they expedl from a con fifed* rabble, whofe expeditions * 
always degenerate into, robbery, and habitually ?nd in 
a fhameful and precipitate flight ? Their moral and na- 
tural fentiments are -foToofe, • that even the defence of 
their gods, and their own houfholds, could never in- 
fpire the boldeil among them with any thing beyond a 
few tranfmnt fits of * intrepidity. It is not probable* 
that foreign intereffcsj ruinous to their country, fhauki 
quicken their ina&ive and corrupt fouls, or raife any de- 
gree of fpir.it in their debafed minds: Is it not rather to 
be expected, that they will be ever ready to betray an o- 
dious caufe, in which they find no immediate and lofting 
advantage? ■' ■ ' 

To thefe inconveniences will be added a’ fpirk of ex- - 
portion and .plunder, which, even in the times of the' moll '' 
profound peace, will fall little thort of the devaluations of 
'war.- The agents minified with thofe remote concerns - 
will be inclined to make rapid fortunes* The .flow and' \ 

regular- profits of trade will be thought beneath their * i 

notice, and they will haflen revolutions that will lay lacks 
of roupees at their feet. Their audacioufnefs will have 
done infinite mifchief, before it can be controlled by au« - 



tbority, at the diftance of fix thoufand 1 E °° & ^ 

formers will have no power , The *“ 

come too late to prevent theVn^f 11 % or the y will 
fandy foundation. Ml ° f an edl «ce bulk on a 

of ' £"■>»!» w, 

with the powen^f IndL If^ r r ans have e ^red 
F e huttfcl, the treaties S. 

he rational. If merchants are wife ^the-i/ 6 •u’r” 1 cannot 

"debt oftoUi dlriw!, 1 , S' 6 ".‘i »*r tie 

pnnce capable of reflorine’it Tb W1 1 raife U P a 
remain feudal, or once m 0 re h7 ^ernmem will 
empire wiU be devided into mJ„ °T de fP otic - The 
it will obey but one map! /-i ndep f Bdent «««, or 
the Moguls will become a r f. C * ^ ara ttas or 
revolutions are of no confer. pow f r " But thefe- 
Whatever be the fate of iJdSTthe f e r Euro P esr ^ 
on weaving and printing, and te tn I j£“ M f U - g0 
their calicoes : the.reft is a point we are fl ° n bu> ’ lng 
m, * we ar e not concerned ' 

.bat ,b, f pi * whieh 

*m ftp# “• .* 

arms upon thecoafts; that Ll £?•’ that we are in. 
ob%- in to U "™ d *‘r 

hours ; and that i_ . c attai ^ s or our neigh- 

is the ready way to be undone°° Thef * f 0UrfeI r es » 
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who traded with them of old always praifed them for 
their candour and honefty. That part of the world is 
bow in a date of confufion, equally alarming to them 
and to us. Our ambition has fowed difcord every where, 
and our rapacioufnefs has iofpired them with hatred* 
fear, and contempt for our continent ; they look^upon 
us as conquerors, ufurpers, and oppreffors, laviih of 
blood, and greedy of riches. This is the character we 
have acquired in the eaff. Our example has in creat- 
ed the number of their national vices, at the fame time 
that we have taught them to be on their guard againff 
ours. 

If we had a<ffed with the Indians upon honed princi- 
ples 5 if we had fhewH them, that mutual advantage is 
the bails of commerce $ if we had encouraged their cul- 
tivation and manufactures, by exchanges alike advanta- 
geous to them and to u$$ we fhould infenfibly have 
gained their hearts. If we had fortunately taken care 
to preferve their confidence in our dealings with them, 
we might have removed their prejudices, and, perhaps, 
changed their form of government. We fhould have fuc* 
eeeded fo far as to have lived amongft them, and train- 
ed up civilized nations around us, who would have pro- 
tected our iettlements for our mutual interefts. Every 
one of our eftablifhments would have been to each na- 
tion in Europe as their native country, where they 
would have found a fure” protection. Our fituatioa in 
India is the confequence of our profligacy, and of the 
fanguinary fyllems we have introduced. The Indians 
imagine nothing is due to us, becaufe all our actions 
have (hewn that we did not think ourfelves under any 
ties., with refpect to them.. 

This flate of perpetual contention is irkfome to moll 
of the Afiatic nations, and they ardently wifh for a 
change. The diforder of our affairs muff have made us 
join in this wifli. If we are all in the fame difpofitions, 
and if one common intereft really inclines us to peace 
and harmony, the beff way to attain this defirable end 
would perhaps be, that all the European nations who 
trade to India fhould agree among themfelves to main- 
tain. a neutrality in thofe remote feas, which fhould never 
be interrupted by the diffurbaiices that fo frequently 

happen 
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happen cm out own continent. If we could once confi- 
der- ourfelyeB as members of one great commonwealth, 
we Aould have- no occagon for thofe forces which make 
us odious abroad, and ruin us at home. But as our pre* 
lent fpirit of difcord will not permit us to exped that 
inch a change can foon take place, it remains- only that 
we now conhder, whether Europe ought Hill to carry 
on the India trade by charter companies, or to. make it 
a tree trade. 


Whether 
Europe 
ought to 
' lay ' open 
the trade 
to India , 
or carry it 
. on, by ex* . 
clujive - 
charters I 


If this quelHon were to be decided up* 
on general principles, it would be eahly 
anfwered. If we afk, Whether, in a Hate 
which allows any particular branch of trade,* 
every citizen has a right to partake of it £ 
the anfwer is fo plain, as to leave no room* 
for -dxfcnffion.. It: would be unnatural, that 
fubjeds, who fhare alike the burden and < 
public expences of civil fociety, Hiould not 
be alike partakers of the benefits arifiog 
from the com pa ft that unites them $ they 
would have caufe to complain, that they fuftain all th& 
wonveniencies of the inltitution, and are deprived o£ 
the benefits they expeded.to receive from it. 

, Q n other hand; political notions perfedly* coin- 
cide with thefe ideas of juHice. It is well known, that 
freedom is the very foul of commerce,, and that nothin*- 
elfe can bring it to perfection. , It is well known, thal 
competition awakens in duHry, and gives it all the vigour - 
it is capable of acquiring. Yet, for upwards of a ceru 
tury, the .practice has conHantly been contradidory £a 
thefe principles. 

All the nations of Europe, that trade to India, carry 
on that commerce by exclufive companies and it muH - 
be confefiid, that this pradice is.plaufible, becaufe it h 
hardly conceivable, that great and enlightened nations 
ftmuld have been, under a .miftake for above a hundred 
years on fo important a point, and that neither experience 
nor argument Hiould have undeceived them. We muft : 
conclude,; therefore, that either the advocates Focli.berty"- ' 
have given too great a latitude to their principles, or . 

of exclufive privilege, have too Eremiaufiy " 

■ " sffcrtcd - 
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averted the neceftlty of fuch limitations : poftibly both 
parties, from too great an attachment to their cefpe<ftiv© 
opinions, have overfhot the mark, and are equally diftant 
from the truth. 

Ever fince this famous queftion has been debated, it 
has always been thought to be a very fimple one : it has 
always been fiippofed, that an India Company muft ne- 
eefiarily be exclufive, and that its exigence was effential- 
3 y con nested with its privilege. Hence the advocates for 
freedom have afferted, that exclusive privileges were odi- 
ous 5 and, therefore, that there ought to be no Company. 
Their opponents have argued, on the contrary, that the 
nature of things required a Company $ and therefore, 
that there muft be an exclufive charter. But if we cam- 
make it appear, that the reafons againft charters prove 
nothing againft Companies, and that the circumftances 
which make it neeeffary to have an India Company, do 
not fupply any argument in favour of a charter : if we 
can demonftrate* that the nature of things requires, in* 
deed, a powerful aftbciation, a Company for the India 
trade 5 but that the exclufive charter is connected only 
with particular caufes, infomuch that the Company may 
exift without the charter 5 we (hall then have traced the 
fource of the common error, and found out the folution 
of the difficulty, 

^Let 115 enquire . what conftitutes the particular nature 
of commercial tranfadhons. It is the climate, the pro- 
duce, the diftance of places, the form of government, the 
genius and manners of the people who live under it. In 
the India trade, we muft go fix thoufand leagues off to 
fetch the commodities which thofe countries afford : we 
muft arrive there at a certain feafon, and wait till ano- 
ther for the proper winds to return home. Therefore e* 
very voyage takes up about two years, and the owners 
ipuft wait thefe two years for their returns. This is the 
ftrft,^and a very material circumftance. 

The nature of a government, in which there is net- 
ther fafety nor property, will not permit the people to - 
keep any public markets, or to lay up any fiores, Let 
us repreient to ourfelves men who are depreffibd and- 
corrupted by defpotifm, workmen who are unable to 
Undertake any thun? by * anA 
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hand, nature more fruitful in her gifts than 
£7- Applying a flotbfui people 
‘ ®? eSt . for the,r wants and their defir ? 

And d Tn? a !) any lnduftr y ftould be foui 
w u d ’ We ma y fafel y fay, that h: 
would be manufadlured there,, if we did 
courage the workmen with r • 
did not take care to befpeak the go'ods" 
before hand. One third of the j- - - 

fl b fS. eakln /J he wotk, another when 
the reft on delivery of the goods. From cms 
f ynient refults a wide difference, both in the 
h the quality of the goods ; but hen “ 
the neceffity of always having a flock 
remains out a year the longer, that is, 
of two. This is an alarming circumi 

Sat is'tq'uifite f 7 *7 hr S^7f the 

teg unite for iuch undertakings. 

7 th P charges of navigation and the ri/ks are im 

ssKgs?5*=E'5it 

™Jn hlTth 11 Euro ? e 5 and at »°«S thofe who 

g # the power, fcarce any would have the will 

If we confuit experience, we (hall find, that men of mi”' 
derate fortunes only are the perfons who are inclined to 
un great n(ks, in order to make great profits But when- 
once a man is 'pofftffed of an ample fine heSn. 

riches t0 enJ ° y and en i°y it WI ’th fafety/ Not that 

IffjSSS*- 

lumber of 7- J lf,.l?r tr “ g . ,ato . affoc i»tionv Where 3 


v 'powers 
with food" 
j and we /hall 
td in the Indies*. 
**dly. any thing 
. not go and cn~ 
nmney in our hands, or if we 
~ ~ we want, a year 
money is paid at the time 
~*i it is half done, and- 
From this mode of 
. — - price and 

but hence refults lik e wife 
n ^ in hand j fo that it 
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'united flock of the whole fociety. This neceffity will 
-appear ft ill more evident, if we confider how the bufi- 
nefs of buying and felling is managed in India, and what 

Pr i“co°ntraa r beforehand for a cargo, above fifty dif- 
ferent agents muft be employed, who are difperfed in dif- 
ferent parts, at the diftance of three, four, or five hun- 
dred leagues from each other. When the work is done, 
it muft be examined and measured, otherwife the goods 
-would foon 
-workmen 


and from the in ftu- 
srimes of which the Europeans 

»«*** iple for thefe three centuries pafh 

^ After all thefe details, there are ft ill other operations 
.remaining, not lefs neceffary. They muft employ whit- 
fters, men to beat the linens, packers, and even bleach- 
ing grounds, with pools of water fit for the purpoie. 
It would certainly be very difficult for individuals to at- 
tend and to obferve all thefe precautions : But mppoiing, 
that, by dint of indaftry, there was a poffibility of ef- 
fecting it, it could not be carried on any longer than 
each of them could keep up a continued trade, and re- 
gularly (hip off f re Hi cargoes. All thefe particulars are 
not to be executed in a ihort time, and not without e~ 
ftabiUhed conneaions. Every private man, therefore, 
fhould be able to fit out a Chip annually during three 
years, that is, to difbarfe four millions of livres *. It 
is evident that this is impoPdhle* and that fueh an un- 
dertaking is only to be compaffed by a fcciety* 

But, perhaps, fome houfes may be eflabufhed in In- 
dia, to carry through the preparatory bufineb, and to 
keep cargoes in readinefs for the fhips that are to be 
fent off 10 Europe. 

. This efiabiifhment of trading houfes, at fix .houfand 
leagues from the mother-country, with the immenfe 
flock that would be requifite to pay the weavers before- 
hand, feerns to be a viiionary fcheiue, ■mcouihU.nt with 
reafbn ; ;and' : ex|ierience- Gan it be ferioufly imagined^ 
that any merchants, who have already acquired a Fortune 
in Europe, will tranfmit it to Afia to purchafe a flock 
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tune in India, is intent upon returning tome,- ana, in- 
•ftead of trying to increafe it by the'eafy means that pri- 
vate trade offers in thofe parts, as well as the fervice of 
the companies, they all with to come and enjoy it quiet- 
ly at home. 

If more proofs and inflances were wanting, we need 
but attend to what paffes in America. If we could fup- 
■pofe, that commerce, and the hopes of the profits arifing 
from it, were capable of alluring rich Europeans to quit 
their native country, it would certainly be to go and 
fettle in that part of the world, which is much nearer 
than Afia, and where they would find the laws and man- 
ners of Europe. It might naturally be fuppofed, that 
the merchants ffiould buy up the fugars before-hand of 
the planters, and keep them in feadinefs to be delivered 
to the European ffiips as foon as they arrive, on recei- 
ving other commodities in exchange, which they would 
afterwards fell to the planters when they wanted them. 
But 'it is quite the contrary. The merchants fettled m 
America are no more than commiffaries or faftors, who 
tranfaff the exchanges between the planters and the Eu- 
ropeans; but are fo little in a condition to carry on a 
brilk trade on their own account, that when a ihip has 
not met with an opportunity of difpofing of her lading, 
it is left in truft, on the account ot the captain, in the 
hands of the compriffary to whom it was configned. It 
is reafonable, therefore, to conclude, that what is not 
praftifed in America, would ftill be lefs fo m Afia, where 
a larger ftock would be wanted, and greater difficulties 
muft be encountered. Add to this, that the fuppoled e- 
flabliffiment of trading faoufes in India, would not fu- 
perfede the neceffity of focieues in Europe ; becaufe it 
would be equally neceffary to d.fburie twelve or fifteen 
- hundred thoufand livres*for the fitting out of every 
4i p; which could never return into the flock till the 
third’ year, at fooneft. 


* About 60,000 1 . on an average, 
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This neceffity being once proved in every poflible 
cafe it is manifeft, that the trade of India is of fuch a 
nature, that very few merchants, if any, can undertake 
it upon their own bottom, or carry it on by themfeives, 
and without the help of a great number of affociates. 
Having demonftrated the neceffity of thefe focieties, the 
next thing to be proved is, that their intereft. and the 
nature of things, would incline them to unite in one and 

the fame company. . . , r 

This proportion depends upon two principal reaions j 
the danger of competition in the purchafes and lales ? 
and the neceffity of affortments. 

The competition of buyers and fellers reduces the 
commodities to their juft value. When the competi- 
tion of fellers is greater than that of buyers, the goods 
felj for lefs than they are worth * and when there are 
more buyers than fellers, their price is raifed beyond 
their ordinary value. Let us apply this to the India trade. 

When we fuppofe that this trade will extend m pro- 
portion to the number of private (hips fent theie, we 
are not aware that this multiplicity will only increafe 
the competition on the fide of the buyers ; whereas, it 
is not in our power to increafe it on the iide of the fell- 
ers. It is juft the fame thing as if we were to advife a • 
number of traders to go and outbid one another* that 

they might get their goods the cheaper. 

The Indians hardly confume any of the produce, ei- 
ther of our lands, or of our induftry. They have few 
wants, little ambition, and no great a&ivity. They 
could eafily want the gold and filverof America, which 
is fo far from procuring them any enjoyments, that it 
Is only a means of fupporting the tyranny under which 
the are oppreffed. Thus, as all objefts of exchange 
have no value, but in proportion to the wants or the 
fancy of the exchangers, it is evident, that in India our 
commodities are worth very little, whilft thofe we buy 
there are of great value. As long as we ihall fee no In- 
dian iliips come into our harbours, to fetch away our 
huffs and our metah, we may. venture to affirm, that 
thole people are not in want ot us, and will confeijuent- 
ly make their own terms in all their dealings with us. 
Hence it follows, that the greater number there are of 
Vo L. II. X Europeaa 
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lEuropeau merchants who are concerned in this trade’ 
the more the produce of India will rife, and our own 
fink, in value ; and that, at laft, it will be only by im- 
menfe exports, that we fliall be able to procure any In- 
dia goods at all. But if, in confequence of this order 
- of things, each particular fcciety is obliged to export 
more money, without bringing home more goods, they 
muft carry on a lofing trade j and the fame competition 
that began their ruin in Alia, will complete it in Eu- 
rope ; becaufe the number of fellers being then greater, 
,-whilft the number of buyers is Hill the fame, the focie- 
ties will be obliged to fell at a lower rate, after having 
Bought at an advanced price. ~ 

The article of affortments is not lefs important. By 
affortments is meant the combination of all the feveral 
-Torts of commodities that the different parts of India 
produce ; a combination which is proportioned to the 
.prefect plenty or fcarcity of each kind of commodity 
in Europe. On this chiefly depends the fuccefs, and 
all the profits, of the trade.. But nothing would be 
more difficult in praftice, for private focieties, than tins 
affortment. How, indeed, fhould thofe eircumfcnbed 
and unconnefted focieties, whole intereft it is to con- 
ceal their operations from each other, acquire the know- 
ledge that is requifite for this important purpofe ? How 
could they direct fuch a multitude of agents as mult be , 
.employed? It is plain, that the Supercargoes and com- 
miffaries, incapable of general views would be. all *Ik- 
incr for the fame fort of goods at the fame time, m hopes 
’ If making a greater profit. This would of courfe en, 
bance the price of that article in India, and lov^er it m 
.Europe, to the great detriment of the owners,^ and of 

the nation in .general. , r 

All thefe confiderations would certainly not efcape 
the captains of Blips and monied men, who wou d be 
folicited to enter into thefe focieties. They. would be 
difcouraged by the fear of (landing in competition with , 
other focieties, either in the buying, felling, or making 
up the affortments. The number oi thefe focieties won d 

Zn be reduced ; and trade, inllead of extending, wou d 
,be daily contraaed into a narrower circle, and finally 
bt quite dropped. ^ 
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r VI therefore, be far the intereft of thefe pn- 

c' °itt! es anvcb a v e before obferved, to unite to-- 
vate iocieties, as . t both on the coaft 

1?*“ ”3 , S » tffl. B»gd, b- 

Of Coromandel and confi flent fyftem, would 

; r ,g united an dd * iff fever al factories, to colled proper 
jointly labour tntheieverai ^ ^ ^ ^ away 

affortments for the g ^ ^ whole fl, ou ld make 

trom tne f Cl .l or 7ment when brought home, being col- 

S»,« fstm f'r r,i E±‘“ £ 

t0 But “r?ould' b^in ™S°to exped/hat any fuch uni- 

me , nt .; J ch ; e fl v as in the pretent inftance, when -they 
and it ‘ Ch'efiy as ^ protection which they 

Tod i i n»ed of or apprehenfive P that favour, may be 

ibnd in ne , . ma . y be-i -njurious to them. Go- 

granted to oth ’ , . , J intereft to encourage this 

l if not the only 

£°v to procure, at the cheapeft rate, the India goods 

thlz are wanted for home-confumption, and for expor- 

tat ion. This truth will appear 'more feikmg, from a 

merchant, who fits out a fldpTor 
Indt wUh a P confiderable flock: Will he : commt flioa 
feveral agents at the fame place to buy the goods he 
Certainly not; becaufe he will be fenfible, that 
by executing hi/ orders with great fecrecy, each of them 
would Sure/he other, and muft neceffarfly enhance : the- 
Trice of the goods; fo that he would have a fmaller 
Quantity of the commodity for his money, than il ha 
had employed but one agent. The application is eafy t 
Government is the merchant, and the Company u *a 

aS We have proved hitherto, that, in the India trade, 
the nature of things requires, that the ^jeds of qn 
country Ihould unite into one Company, both tor tb-ir 

yet appeared, from whence it can be inferred, that this 
(Company muft be an excldive one. We imagine, on 
the contrary, that the exclusive privilege alway 5 

Sa . > 10 
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to tbefe Companies, Is owing to fotnething that is quite 
foreign to the e lienee of this trade. 

When the feveraT nations in Europe began to find, 
that it was their interefl to take a part in the trade of 
India, which individuals refufed to do, tho 5 thar com* 
merce had long been open to all, they found it needfa- 
ry to form Companies, and to give them all the encou- 
ragement thatfo difficult an undertaking required. They 
advanced money for them j they endowed them with all 
the attributes of fovereign power j they permitted them 
to fend ambaffadors $ they empowered them to make- 
peace and war $ and, unfortunately for them and for 
mankind, they have made too much ufe of that fatal 
privilege. They found it neceffiary, at the fame time, 
to iecure to them the means of indemnifying themfeives 
for the expences of fettkments, which muR be very con- 
iiderable. This gave rife to exclusive privileges, which 
at firft were granted for a term of years, and afterwards 
made perpetual, from the following circumllances : 

The brilliant prerogatives granted to the Companies 
were, in reality, fo many impediments to trade. The 
light of having fortteffies, impliedthe neceffity of build- 
ing 'and defending them: That of having troops im- 
plied the obligation of paying and recruiting them. The 
fame held good with regard to the perraiffion of fend- 
ing ambaffadors, and concluding treaties with the In- 
dian princes. All this was attended with expences that 
were merely for ihow, only fit to check the progrefs of 
trade, audio intoxicate the agents and factors of the 
Companies, who fancied themfelves fovereign3, and a£t- 
ed accordingly. 

Nations, however, found it very convenient to have 
a kind of colonies in Afia, which leemed to call them 
nothing ; and as it was but reafonable, whillt the Com- 
panies* bore all the burden of the expences, to fecure to 
them all the profits, the privileges have been continued.. 
But if, inRead of attending only to this pretended ©eco- 
nomy, which could not be lading, they had extended 
their views to futurity, and conne&ed all the events 
which mull naturally be brought about in the courfe of 
.a number of years, they mull have fordten, that the 
expences of fovereignty, which can never be afeertained, 

% became 
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becaufe tbepffepend upon numberlefs P° ln ical cont ™* 

gSK, «.“..»«« i«.. 4 ** b ”'‘ ' .Lri: 

L) ,1,. (lock ot » trading Company : _ That tb J ^ 
public treafury mull be exhaufted to affift the cha “ , , 
Company •, and that their favours, coming too l^, «uld 
only repair the mifchief already Gone, but would not 
removJthe caufe, and would leave the Companies fo 
ever in a tote of mediocrity and languor. 

But why ihould not governments at laft auow th m 
felves to be undeceived ? Why ihould they not take up- 
on themfelves a charge which properly belongs to them, 
and the burden of which, after having cruffied the Com- 
panies, mud finally fall upon them ? There would be then 
no' further occafion for an exclufive privilege. Ihe ; 
Companies which "°wexift,and-are valuable on account 
of their old connexions and eftabhihed credit, mould b 
carefully preferred : The appearance of monopoly would ■ 
vanilh for ever; and their freedom- might «iabie them 
to purfue fotne new track, which they could not think 
of, vthilft they were encumbered with the charges an- 
nexed to the charter, i On the other hand, the field of 
commerce, being open to all the members of the Gom- 
munitv, would fertilize and thrive m their hands- i hey 
would attempt new difcoveries, and form new enterpri- 
ses. The trade from India to India, now lure oi a mar- 
ket in Europe, would grow brifker, and extend farther. 
The Companies, attentive to all thefe operations, would 
meafure their dealings by the progrefs of private trade 5 : 
and this competition, which could not be injurious to a- 
ny would be beneficial to the-feveral ftates. 

■ We apprehend this fyftem would conduce to recon- 
cile every intereft, and is confiftent with all principles. 
Jt feemsto be liable but to one rational objeXion, either 
on the part of the advocates for the exclufive charter,, 
or of thofe who contend for a free trade; 

If the former ihould affert, that the Companies, with- - 
out the exclufive charter, would have but a precarious 
exiftence, and would foon be ruined by private traders; 
T ihould anfwer them, that they were forely then not in- 
earneft, when they affirmed that private trade-could ne- 
ver fucceed. Bor, if it is able to ruin that of the Com-' 
panics, as they now pretend, it can only .be by engrof- 
X 3. 
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fing every Branch of their trade againft. dfc' r will, by a 
fuperiority of powers, and by the afcenSsSt of liberty. 
Befides, what is it that really conffitutes our Compa- 
nies ? It is their ftock, their fliips, their faflories, and 
not their exclufive charter. What is it that, has' always 
ruined them ? Extravagant expences, abufes of ail kinds, 
vifionary undertakings ; in a word, bad admimftration, 
far more definitive than competition. But, if the dif- 
tribution of their powers is made with prudence and ce- 
conoroy, if the fpirit of property direfls their opera- 
tions, there is no obftacle which they cannot furmount, 
no fuccefs which they may not expeft. 

If this fuccefs alarms the advocates for freedom ; if 
they fhould fay, on the other hand, that thofe rich and 
powerful Companies (would terrify private men, and 
partly deftroy that general and abfolute freedom which 
is fo neceffary to trade, we fhould not be furprifed to 
hear them ftart this objeftion ; for men are almoft al- 
ways guided bv reports, both in their aiftions and opi- 
nions. Ido not except from this error the greate ft part 
of our writers upon revenue. Commercial and civil 
liberty are the two tutelar deities of mankind, which 
we all reverence as well as they. But we are not to be 
feduced by words; we chufe to attend .to the ideas 
they are meant to convey, I would alk thofe refpefia- 
ble enthufiafts for liberty, what they would wiih; whe- 
ther they would have the' laws aboliih the .very name 
of thofe .ancient Companies, that every citizen might 
boldly rufh into the trade, and that they fhould all 
have the fame means of procuring enjoyments, and the 
lame refources to raife a fortune ? But if fuch laws, 
with all that parade of liberty, ere in fa ft exclufive 
laws, let not the deceitfulnefs of this language induce 
us to adopt them- When the ftate permits all its mem- 
bers to carry on a trade that requires a large ftock, and 
■which confequently very few are able to undertake; I, 
would afk, what the bulk of the nation gets by this re- 
gulation ? It feems as if we meant to «pofe their ere- 
dulity,in fuffering them to undertake impGflibilities. If 
•we'totally fupprefs the Cumpanies,there will be no In- 
dia trade at all, or it will be only carried on by a few- 
capital merchants, ■ . , , 
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I will go farther Ml, and, bating the article of the 
exclusive charter, I will venture to affirm, that the In- 
dia Company, by the manner in which they are fettled,’ 
hare made many people ffiarers in their trade, who 
would otherwife never have been concerned in it. Con- 
fider what a number of proprietors in -every E a tion, and 
of all ages, partake of the profits of this trade, and you 
will allow, that it would have been far mere circura- 
feribed if it had been in private hands ; that the exig- 
ence of Companies has only dififufed it, whilfl it feerned 
to retrain it; and that the moderate price of the fh ares 
muii be a powerful motive to the people, to wi fir for the 
prefervation of an eftabliffiment, which opens to them a- 
track that would for ever have been ffiufc againft them,; 
by a free trade. 

In truth, we believe that Companies and private men , 
might equally profper, without injuring one another, or 
creating any jealoufies between them. The Companies 
might Hill purfue thofe great obje&s, which, by their, 
nature and extent, can only be managed by a wealthy 
and powerful' affectation. Private men, on the contrary,, 
would confine thcmfelvcs to fuch obje&s as are in a 
manner overlooked by a great company, but might, by- 
proper oeconomy, and the combination of many fraall* 
powers, become a fource of riches to the parties con- 
cerned. 

It is the bufinefs of ftafcefmen, who, by their talents, 
are called to the management of public affairs, to decide 
upon the notions of an obfeure citizen, who may have 
been milled by his want of experience. The fyftem of 
politics cannot too foon, nor too deeply, be applied to 
regulate a trade in which the fate of nations is fo much 
interefted, and will, probably, always be an .affair of the 
utmofl confequence. 

To put an end to all intercourfe between Europe and 
India, that luxury which has made fuch rapid progrefs 
in our part of the world ffiould be ban idled from every 
hate. Our effeminacy ffiould not create a thoufand 
wants, unknow- n to our forefathers. The rival ihip of 
trade ffiould no longer agitate the feveral nations who 
vie with each other in amaffing riches. There ffiould be 
fuch revolutions in the manners, cuffoms, and opinions 
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of men, as are never, likely to happen. We fhould re- 
turn within the limits of nature, which we fee rued to 
have abandoned for ever. 

Such are the laft reflexions fuggefled to us with re* 
fpect to the connexion of Europe with Alia. Let us- 
now turn our thoughts to America,.. 
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Difcowy of America. Conqueft of Mexico \ and fettle* 

ments of the Spaniards in that part of the New World . 

A NCIENT hiftory prefents to our 'Parallel of an* 
A view a magnificent fpectacle. The dent and mo* 
continued reprefentation of great jevo- dern hiftory. 
lotions, heroic manners, and extraordi- 
nary events, will become more and more interefting, in 
proportion to the uncommonnefsofour meeting with oc- 
currences that bear any refemblance to them. .The time 
of laying the foundation of empires, and again over-, 
throwing them, is pail. The man, before whom the 
world was flent , is no more. The different nations of 
the earth, after tedious ftruggles, and obftlnate wars 
between ambition and liberty, feem at la ft fettled itr the 
wretched tranquillity of ftavery. They now employ 
thunder in their battles, merely to take a few towns, 
to gratify the caprice of a few powerful men ; they- 
formerly employed the fword in the deflru&ion or e~ * 
ft ablifti merit of kingdoms, or in vindicating the natural ' 
rights of mankind. Our hiftbry is now infipid and tri* 
fling ; yet we are not become more happy. A uniform 
and daily plan of opprefjlon has fucceeded to the trou- 
bles and ftorms of cohqueft \ and we behold, with in- 
difference, the various ranks of abjefr flaves combating 
each other with their chains, for the amufeiaent of their 
mailers. , l . 

Europe, that part of the globe which has mo ft influ- 
ence over all the reft, feeros to have fixed itfelf on a fo~ 
lid and durable foundation. The different communities 
of which it confffts, are almofi equally powerful, en- 
lightened, extended, and jealous. They are perpetu- 
ally making encroachments upon each other ; and in the 
mid ft of this continual fiu&uation, fome will gain, and 
others lofe $ and the balance will alternately incline 
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from one fide to another, without ever being entirely 
deffroyed. Religious fanaticifm, and the fpirit of con- 
qued, tliofe two didurbers of the univerfe, have ceafed 
to operate. That great lever, whofe extremity was on 
earth, and whofe center of motion was in heaven, is now 
broken $ and kings begin to difcover (though not for 
the happinefs of their people, who attrad little of their 
attention, but for their own private intereft) that the 
great end of government is to obtain riches and fee uni- 
ty. Hence they maintain numerous armies, fortify their 
frontiers, and encourage trade. 

A fpirit of barter and exchange hath arifen in .Eu- 
rope, that fee ms to open a vaft field of fpeculation to 
adventurers, but delights moft in peace and tranquillity. 
A war, among commercial' nations, is a conflagration 
that deftroys them all ; it is an a&ion, which brings the 
whole fortune of a great merchant into quefijon, and 
alarms all his creditors. The time is not far off, when 
the tacit fancUon of government will extend to the pri- 
vate engagements between fubjefls of different nations, 
and when thofe bankruptcies, the effetds of which are 
felt at immenfe di fiances, ’will become matters of date. 
In thefe mercantile dates, the difeovery of an ifland, 
the importation of a new commodity, the invention of 
fome ufeful. machine, the conftrudlion of a port, the c- 
ilabltfhment of a factory, the carrying off a branch of 
trade from a rival nation, will be eiieemed atchieve- 
ments of the utmoft importance *, and the annals of na- 
tions will fall to be written by commercial phiiofophers, 
as they were formerly by hiftotical orators. 

The difeovery of a new world is alone fufficlent to 
fumifli employment for our curiofity. A Vaft continent 
entirely uncultivated, human nature reduced to the mere 
animal date, fields without harvefis, creatures without 
proprietors, focieties without police, and men without 
manners ; what an interefiing and inttru&ive fpe£tacle 
Would thefe have formed for a Locke, a Buffon, or a 
Montefquieu I What hill or y could be fo furprifing, fo 
delightful, fo a IL cling, as the detail of their voyage l 
But the face of rude unpolijhed nature is already disfi- 
gured. We fhall endeavour to collet the features of it, 
though now half effaced, as loon as- we have made the 
' . reader 
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reader acquainted with thofe rapacious and favage Chri- 
flians, whom an unhappy accident firfl: brought to the 
..other hemifphere. : ‘ 

Spain,- anciently known by the names Ancient rebo- 
ot Hefperia, and Iberia, was inhabited lutlons of 
by men, who, defended on one fide by Spain. 
the fea, and on the other by tl;e Pyrenean 
mountains, enjoyed, in peace, an agreeable climate, a 
plentiful country, and governed tliemfelves according to 
their own cuiloms. The fouthern part of this nation 
had, in feme degree, emerged from its ilate of barbarity, 
by means of a transient intercourfe it maintained with 
foreigners*, but the inhabitants of the coafts on the o- 
cean continued to referable all thofe nations, which know 
no other occupation but that of the chace. They were 
fo attached to this kind of life, that they left the toils 
of agriculture entirely to their women j the fatigues of 
which they had brought them to fupport, by eflablifhirig 
an annual general aflembly, in which thofe who had molt 
diftinguifhed themfeives in the exercife of cultivation, 
received public applatrfe. > 

Such was the fituation of Spain, when the Carthagi- 
nians caft their longing eyes on a country filled with 
riches, of which -its. Inhabitants were entirely ignorant, 
Thefe traders, whofe fhips covered the Mediterranean, 
introduced themfelves in the quality of friends, who of- 
fered numberlefs; commodities, in return for uielefsme* / 
la Is. The temptations of a trade, fo advantageous 'i re- 
appearance, blinded the Spaniards to that degree, that 
they permitted thefe republicans to build, upon their 
coaits, houfes for their occafional refidence, magazines 
for the fecurity of their merchandife, and temples for 
the exercife of their religion. Thefe efiablifhments in- 
fen fib! y became fortre fifes, of which this trading power, 
whofe policy was fu peri or to its arms, availed itfelf, to 
enllave a credulous nation, always divided within itfelf, 
and irreconcileable in its enmities. By bribing fome, 
and intimidating others, Carthage fuceeded in the con- 
queft of Spain, by the affidanee of Spanifh ioldiers, and 
bp a nilh wealth. 

The Carthaginians having thus become mailers of the 

greatttl 
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great eft and moft valuable part of this fine country, 
{hewed that they either knew not, or defpifed the means 
of eftablifhing their dominion. Inftead of continuing 
to appropriate to themfelves the gold and filver, with 
which the conquered nations were abundantly fupplied 
from their mines, by exchanging for them commodities 
of little value, they refolded to carry off every thing by 
force. Nor was this tyrannical difpofition peculiar to 
the republic; the general, the officers, the private men, 
and even the merchants, a died upon the fame principle. 
The violence of their proceedings threw the conquered 
provinces into defpair, and made the apprehenfion of fo 
heavy a yoke intolerable to thofe which were yet free. 
Thefe fentiments determined both the one and the c- 
ther to accept of fu occurs, which proved no lefs fatal 
than the calamities they were intended to redrefs ; and 
Spain became a theatre of jealoufy, ambition, and ha- 
tred, between Rome and Carthage. 

The two commonwealths contended with great obfti- 
nacy, for the empire of this fine part of Europe ; and, 
perhaps, it would at laft have belonged to neither of 
them, if the Spaniards had continued quiet fpe&ators of 
the quarrel, and left the rival nations time to exhaufi 
each other. But, chufing to become aflors in the 
bloody feene, they reduced themfelves to be fiaves to 
the Romans, in which fiate they continued till the fifth 
century. • 

In a fhort time, the degeneracy.of thofe m afters of 
the world, infpired the favage nations of the north with 
courage to feize upon fome provinces that were ill go- 
verned and ill defended. The Swedes, the Vandals, and 
Goths, pafl*ed the Pyrenees. As thefe barbarians were 
robbers by profeffion, they were incapable of becoming 
citizens, and made war upon each other. The Goths, 
fuperior in abilities or good fortune, fubdued the reft, 
and reduced all the kingdoms of Spain into one ; which, 
n'otwithftanding the defers in its conftitution, and the 
unbounded extortions of the Jews, who were the only 
merchants, fupported itfelf till the commencement of the 
eight century. 

At this period, the Moors, who had made themfelves 
*4^ilbks of Africa, with that impetuoiity which diftin- > 

gufthed 
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guijfhed all their enterprises, palled the fea. They* 
found a king without virtues and without abilities; a 
multitude of courtiers, and not one minifter ; foldiers 
without courage, and generals without experience; au 
effeminate people, difgufted with the government, and 
difpofed to change their mailer ; and rebels, who join-* 
ed them for the fake of plundering, burning, and maf- 
facring all that fell in their way. In lefs than three 
years, the fovereignty of the Chriftians was deffroyed, 
and that of the infidels effablifhed upon a folid founda- 
lion, 

Spain was indebted to its conquerors, for the feeds cf 
tafte, humanity, politenefs, phiiofophy, feveral arts, 
and a considerable trade. Thefe flourilhing times laffr 
ed not long. The numberlefs fe£s that arofe among the 
conquerors, and the irreparable faults they committed in, 
eftabliihing diftin£l fovereigns in all the principal towns 
of their dominion, foon put an end to them. 

During this time, the Goths, who, to avoid the Mo- 
hammedan power, had found an afylum in the extremi- 
ty of the Aflurias, were labouring under the yoke of 
anarchy, plunged in a barbarous ftate of ignorance, op- 
preffed by their fanatical prieffs, languishing in inexpref- 
fiMe poverty, and perpetually harafled by civil wars* 
Under the influence of thele calamities, far from avail- 
ing themfelves of the divifions among their enemies; they* 
thought themfelves fufficiently happy to be forgotten, 
or not to be known by them. But, as foon as the crown* 
which was originally ele&ive, became hereditary in the 
tenth century ; as foon as the nobility and bifhops be*% 
came Incapable of difturbing the flate, and the people, 
raifed from flavery, were admitted to a fhare of the go- 
vernment, the national fpirit began to revive. The A- 
rabians, attacked on every fide, were fucceffively flop- 
ped of their conquefts. At the end of the fifteenth cem* 
Jury, they had but one little kingdom remaining. 

Their fall would have been more rapid, had they been 
engaged with a power that * could have united, in one 
common centre, the conquers it gained over them. But 
this was not the cafe. The Mohammedans were attack- 
ed by different chiefs, each of which was at the head o£ 
an independent ffate* Spain was divided into as many 
Vol. II, - . Y kingdoms 
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kingdoms as it contained provinces $ and it was not till 
after a long time, many wars and revolutions, that thefe 
petty Rates were at lad melted down into the two mo- 
narchies of Catlile and Arragon. After which the mar- 
riage of Ifabelk with Ferdinand, having happily united 
all the crowns of Spain m one family, they found them- 
felves equal to the enterpxize of attacking the kingdom 
©f Granada. 

This Rate, which fcarcely occupied one eighth part 
of the peninfula of Spain, had always been in a flouriih- 
ing condition, fince the invafion of the Saracens : but 
its profperity increafed , in proportion as the fuccefFes of 
the Chriflians induced a greater number of the infidel 
inhabitants to take refuge there ; at which time, it con- 
filled of three millions of inhabitants. Throughout the 
reft of Europe, there were no lands fo well cultivated^ 
fuch numerous and improved manufactures, fo regular 
and fo extenfive a navigation. The public revenues a- 
mounted to feven millions of livres * } a prodigious funs, 
at a time when gold and filver were very fcarce. • 

Thefe important advantages, far from deterring the 
monarchs of Caflile and Arragon from invading Grana- 
da, were the motives that principally Ilimulated them to 
the enterprize. It coll them a ten years bloody war, 
to fubdue this douri filing province. The conqueft of it 
was completed 'by the taking of the capital, in the be- 
ginning of January 1492. 

Columbus It was in thefe glorious times that 
forms the Chriffopher Columbus, a man of obfcure 
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reafon itfelf had treated as chimerical, appeared., to this 
penetrating genius, to have its foundation in truth. This* 
idea, perhaps the boldeil that ever entered into the heart 
of naan, took ft rang pofteffion of his imagination ; and 
having in vain pro po fed the acquifition of a new hemi- 
fphere to his native country Genoa, to Portugal where 
he then refid-ed, and even to England, which he might 
have expedled would have readily embraced every pro- 
je& of extending its maritime power, he communicated 
his defigns to Ifabella. 

The miniflers of this princefs, who looked upon the 
fbbeme of difcovering a new world as the projedl of a 
diftempered brain, treated the author of it, for fome time, 
with that contemptuous infolence, which true genius 
often experiences from men in power, whofe abilities do 
not rife beyond the common flandard. But no difficult 
ties could difcourage Columbus, who, like all others that 
engage in iptraord inary enterprizes, had a large ffiare 
of that enthufiafm which renders them fuperior to the 
cavils of the ignorant, the contempt of the proud, the 
evafions of the covetous, and the delays of the indolent* 
At length, by perseverance, fpirit, and courage* affifted: 
by the arts of prudence and addrefs^ he furmounted e« 
very difficulty. Having obtained a grant of three fmall 
veffels, and ninety men, he fet fail, on the 3d of Auguffc 
1492, with the title of admiral and viceroy of the iflands 
and territories he ffiould difcover. 

After a long navigation, the drips crews, terrified 
with the idea of the immenfe tra& of ocean, which lay 
between them and their native country, began to de- 
fpair of the fuccefs of their undertaking. Their difcon- 
tent rofe to that height, that they, more than once, 
propofed to throw Columbus over-board, and to return 
to Spain. The admiral concealed his chagrin, as well 
as he could ; but, finding that a mutiny would Immedi- 
ately enfue, he allured his companions, that if he 
did not difcover land in three days, he would fall back 
to Europe. For fomc time paft, on founding, he had 
found a bottom 5 and, from other circumflances, had 
good reafon. to conclude, that he was not far from 
land. 
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Arrival of 
Columbus 
in the new 
world* 


It was in the month of O&ober that 
the new world was difcov&red. Columbus 
landed on one of the Lucayas or Bahama 
ifiands, which he called San-Salvador, and 
took pofiefiion of it in the name of Ifa- 
bellal The Spaniard a> at that time, did not imagine 
there could be any injuftice in feizing upon a country 
which was not inhabited by Chriftians. 

The inlanders, on feeing the (hips, and a race of men 
fo different from their own, were terrified, and ranf a- 
way. The Spaniards caught fome of them; treated 
them with great civility, and difmiffed them loaded with 
prefents. 

This behaviour entirely diflipated the fears of the 
whole nation ; the inhabitants appeared upon the fhore 
unarmed. Several of them came on board. They 
viewed every thing with admiration. Their manner was 
free and open. They brought fruits, The^fiilled the 
Spaniards in getting on fhore, by taking them upon 
their {boulders. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
iflands {hawed the fame obliging dlfpofitlon. The Tailors, 
lent by Columbus to make difcoveries, every where met 
with the kind elf reception. Men, .women, and children, 
were employed in furnilhing them with provifions. They 
filled the hammocks where they flept with the fineft 
cotton. But ft was gold that the Spaniards wanted $ 
and they foon difcovered it. Several of the favages wore 
ornaments made of this precious metal, which they pre- 
fented to their new gucfts ; who, on their part, were 
more difguiled with the naked appearance and fimplicity 
of thefe people, than penetrated with their kindnefs 
They were incapable of difcerning in them the genuine 
characters of nature. Surpirzed to find men of a cop- 
per colour, without beards, or hair on their bodies, they 
eonfidered them as a race of imperfe& animals, who 
were only to be treated with humanity, till the neceffa- 
ry information was obtained, in regard to the neighbour- 
ing countries, and the gold mines. 

Having viewed feverai fmaller iflands, Columbus land- 
ed on the north fide of a large ifland, called by the na- 
tives Hayti ; to which he gave the name of Hifpanio- 
la and which is now called San- Domingo ; He was 
J|te ' conduced 
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conduced thither by fome favages of the other iflands, 
who accompanied him without the leail. diftrufi, and 
gave him to underdand, that the great ifland furnifhed 
them with the metal the Spaniards were & fond of. 

The. ifland of Haytl, which is two bun- Cujicm? 
dred leagues in length, and fixty, and, in of the people 
fume places, eighty in breadth, is divided of Hay- 
from ead to well by a chain of mountains, ti.Jince 
which occupy the centre c£ the i (land, and known by 
are for the moil part deep. It was dkm- the name of 
buted into five populous kingdoms, the in- Ififpanio - 
habitants of which lived in perfect amity, la. 

Their kings, who are called Caciques, ^ 

were abfolute, and much beloved. The complexion of 
thefe people was much fairer than in the other iikmds* 
They painted their bodies. The men went quite nar- 
ked. The married women wore a kind of cotton pet-* 
ticoat, which reached no further than their knees. The/ 
girls, as well as the men, were naked. Their food was 
maize, roots, fruit, and fliell-fi:h. As they were tem- 
perate, nimble, and aftive, but not flrong, they were 
averfe- from labour. ‘They lived free from care, in n 
ilate of agreeble indolence. Their time was fpent in 
dancing, diverfion, and deep. By the accounts the Spa- 
niards gave of them, they fhewed few marks of genius 5 
and, indeed, this rnuft be the cafe with ifland ers, who, 
living in a 4 ate of reparation from the reft of mankind, 
mail, of necefiity, have very confined ideas. Detached- 
Societies arrive at improvement by flow and painful ad* 
vances.^ They derive no advantages of refinement fro&x 
thofe difcoveries, which time and experience throw in 
the way of other people ; and their adventures are too 
few, to afford them many opportunities of acquiring* 
knowledge* * 

The Spaniards themfdves confefs, that thefe people- 
were humane, void of malice and revenge, and aim oft 
divefted of any paiTion whatever. They were ignorant 
but fhewed no de fire to be inftru£ied. T his indifference* 
and the confidence they put in Grangers, prove’ that they- 
were happy. Their hiftory. and their notions of morali- 
ty, were, contained in a calle&io.u of fangs, which they 
^ 3 , learned 
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learned from their infancy : and they had^in common 
with all nations, feme fables concerning the origin of the 
human race. //■:///:/ ' ■■ 

We. know little of their religion, to which they paid 
no great attention $ and it is probable that in this re- 
fpeTt, as well as in many others, they have been calum- 
niated by the authors of their deflru&ion 5 who pre« 
tend that thefe i danders, whofe manners were fo gentle, 
•paid adoration to a number of malevolent beings. The 
worshippers of a malevolent deity can never be virtu- 
ous. 

They had no law that preferibed any limited number 
of wives. It was’ common for one of them to have fome 
privileges and diflin&ions allotted her*, but thefe gave 
her no authority over the reft. She was one whom the 
hufband loved the bed, and by whom he thought him* 
frit bed beloved. On the death of her partner, ihe fonie- 
tiraes cau fed herfrlf to be buried in the fame grave with 
him. This was not a cuftom, a duty, or a point of ho- 
nour among this people ; but the wife found it impo-ffi- 
ble to furvivc the object of her tendered afleftion* This 
freedom in love and marriage, which was author! fed by 
their laws and manners, was by the Spaniards called de- 
bauchery, licentioufnefs, and vice ; And to the pretended 
exceffive indulgence of die iflanders in this point, they 
attributed the rife of a difteraper, which, as a pfiilofophi- 
talphyfician has lately demondrated in a treat ife*oa the 
origin of the veneral difeafe, was known in Europe be- 
fore the difeovery of America. 

Thefe iflanders had no other weapons than a bow, and 
arrows made of wood, the point of which, being hard- 
ened in the fire, was Tometimes armed with (harp fcones, 
or the bone of a Bfh. The ordinary drefs of the Spaniards 
was of itfelf an impenetrable armour again it arrows of 
this, kind, fhot with little dexterity /.Thefe Weapons, and 
fome fmall clubs, or rather large (ticks, which could fel- 
dom give a mortal blow, were far from making thefe 
people formidable. 

They were divided into different chiles, one of 
which laid claim to a kind of nobility ; But we are little 

, acquainted either with the prerogatives annexed to tKis 
dillin&ion, or the means of obtaining it. This igno- 

- v ■•/.'. . ■ rant 
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rant and favage people had alfo forcerers among them, 
who were always either the offspring or parents of fit- 
perdition. 

Columbus omitted nothing 1 that might engage the 
fiiendfhip of-thefe iilanders. But, at the fame time, he let 
them know, that though he had no inclination to hurt 
them, he did not want the power. The proofs he gave 
in their prefence, of the furprizing eife&s of his artillery, 
convinced them of the truth of what he faid. They 
looked upon the Spaniards as men defended from heaven; 
and the prefects they received were, in their eftimation, 
not mere curiofities, but facred things. This error was 
produ&ive of great advantages: Nor was it removed by 
any. aft of folly or cruelty. They gave the favages red 
caps, glafs beads, pins, knives, and bells, and received in. 
return gold and provifions. 

Columbus took ad vantage of this harmony, to Ex up- 
on a place for a fettlement, which he deilgned lhould 
be the centre of all his future projedls. He ere&ed a 
fort, with the affiftauce of the iilanders,. who cheerfully 
laboured to forge chains for themfelves. He left thirty- 
nine Cadilians in the place ; and, having reconnoit ered 
the greateii part of the illand, failed for Spain. 

He arrived at Palos, a port of AndaluSa, from whence 
he had fet fail feven months before. He proceeded by 
land to Barcelona, where the court redded. This voy- 
age was a triumph. The nobility and people .went to 
meet him, and followed him in crowds to the prefence 
of Ferdinand and Ifabella. He prefen ted £0 them feme ^ 
iilanders, who had voluntarily accompanied him. He 
pi*oduced pieces of gold, birds, cotton, and many curi- 
ofkies, which were valuable on account of their novel- 
ty, Such a variety of uncommon obje&s, expofed to the 
view of a people, whofe vanity, inflamed by imagina* 
tion, magnified every thing, made them fancy that they 
law an inexhauiHble fource of riches for ever flowing 
into their country. The enthuiiafm even reached the 
throne. At the public audience the fovereign gave 
to Columbus, he was permitted to be covered, and £0 
lit as a grandee of Spain. He related his voyage to 
them. They leaded him with cardies, • commendations* 
and honours; and, foon after, he rdmbarked with fe- 

. venteea 
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venteen fail to make new difcoveries, and to eftablifh 
colonies. 

On his arrival at San- Domingo with fifteen hundred 
foldie rs, three hundred artificers, tniSionaries, corn, 
fruits, and fuch domeitic animals as were unknown in 
the new world, Columbus found his fort refs dcmoliihed, 
and all the Spaniards maffacred. It appeared, on exa- 
mination, clear to Columbus, that they had drawn this 
misfortune upon themfelves, by their haughty, licenti- 
ous, and tyrannical behaviour : And he had the addrefs 
to perfuade thofe who had lefs moderation than himielf, 
that it was good policy to poffpone their revenge to an- 
other time. They employed themfelves entirely in fcru- 
tinizing the mines, the working of which was one day 
to coft fo much blood; and in building, forts in the 
neighbourhood, yvith fuffieient garrifons to prote& their 

In the mean time, the /-.prbvifions that 
had been brought from Europe were fpoilfc 
by the damp heat of the climate *, and the 
few hand's fent over for the purpofe of raif- 
ing vegetables in a country fo favourable ta 
their growth, were either dead, or difabled 
by ficknefs. The military people were de- 
sired to fupply their place : but they dif- 
darned an, employment that was to procure them fub- 
fiftence. Indolence began then to be an honourable dh 
ftin&ioa in Spain. To do nothing was efieemed the 
character iftic of a gentleman : And the mean eft foldier 
ckofe to live in the higheft ftile, in a country where he, 
had the command. The iilanders offered them every 
thing; but they required' more. They were perpetual- 
ly hiking them for provifions and gold. In fiiort, thefe 
unhappy people haraffed themfelves in gardening, hunt- 
ing, fi filing, and working in. the mines, to gratify the 
infatlable Spaniards, who, at the fame time, confiderei 
them in no other light, but that of traitors and rebelli- 
ous (laves, whole lives might betaken away at pleafure* 
Columbus, finding that the Indians were exafperated 
by this barbarous treatment, returned from purfuing his,, 
difcoveries, in hopes of bringing the parties to Brecon* 

dilation ; 
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dilation: But the mutinous clamours of a fierce and 
rapacious foJdiery- drove them into hoftilities, which 
were contrary to his fentiments, both as a man and as a 
politician. With two hundred foot, and twenty horfe, 
he ventured to attack kn army faid to confitt of a hun- 
dred thoufand men, on the fpot where the city of St 
Jago was afterwards built. 

The unhappy Indians were conquered, before, the. en- 
gagement. They looked upon the Spaniards as beings 
of a fu peri or order. Their admiration, refpe&, and fear, 
were increafed by the European armour: And the fight 
a£ the horfej in particular, aftonifhed them beyond mea- 
fure. Many of them were .fimple enough to believe,, 
that the man and the hotfe were the fame animal, or a 
kind of deity* Had their courage even been proof a-* 
gaintt thefe impreffions of terror, they could have made 
but a faint refiftence. The cannonading, the pikes, and 
a difciplme to which they were grangers, mull have 
eafily difperfed them. They filed on all fides. They* 
demanded peace, which was granted them, on condition 
that they fhould cultivate the land for the Spaniards, 
and furnifih them with a certain quantity of gold every 
month. v 

Thefe hard terms, and the cruelties that aggravated 
them, foon became infupportable. To avoid them, the 
i {landers’ took refuse in the mountains, where they hop- 
ed to procure the fmall fubfiftence their neceflities re- 
quired, by hunting and gathering wild fruits, till their 
enemies, who each of them required more nouriihment 
than ten Indians, finding themielves deprived of provi- 
fions, fihould be obliged to repafs the Teas. But they 
were dlfappointed in their expectations. The Cafiilians 
maintainedthemfelves by the fupplies they received from 
Europe, and purfued their horrid plan with more eager- 
nefs than ever. No place was Inaccefiibie to their rage. 
They trained their dogs to hunt and devour the unhappy 
Indians : and forae of them made a vow to maftkere 
twelve every day in honour of the twelve A potties. By 
thefe means, a third part of thefe nations was dettroyed. 
On their arrival the ifiaod was fuppoied to contain a 
million of inhabitants. All accounts agree, that this 

number 
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number Is not exaggerated 5 and it Is certain, that th 
. population was considerable. 

Thefe who had the good fortune to efcape miferv 
fatigue, alarm, and the (word, were forced to fubmit t< 
the will of the conqueror, who exercifed his power wit! 
more rigour, as it was not now retrained by the prefenc: 
of Columbus. This great man was returned to Spain, ti 
Inform the court of the barbarities, which the charade: 
of the people under him made it impoffiblefor him to pre 
vent, and which the voyages he was perpetually* engagec 
in, did not permit him to controul. During his abfence 
the colony which be had left under his brother’s com 
mand, was torn by difienfions, animofities, and mutinies 
No orders- were obeyed, unlefs when foxne cacique wa 
to be dethroned, feme hord pillaged or demolifhed, 0; 
feme nation extirpated. The moment thefe favag< 
troops had got poffefiion of the treafures of thefe unhap' 
py people, whofe throats they had cut,., the disturbance: 
were renewed. The defire of independency, and the 
difficulty of making an equal diflribution of plunder a- 
mong a fet of men equally greedy, created difienfions, 
Authority was no longer refpe&ed ; the fubalterns paid 
as little regard to their commanders, as the commander' 
did to the laws: and open war at lad broke out among 
themfelves. 

. The Indians, who fometimes bore a part in thefe 
bloody and detefhble. feenes, and were always witnefie< 
of them, recovered their courage a little, Notwithliand- 
ing their fimplicity, they faw far enough, to judge, that 
it was by no means irnpra&i cable to rid themfelves of a 
fmall number of tyrants who appeared to have lofl fight 
of their proje&s, and attended to nothing but the grati? 
fication of the implacable hatred they bote to one ano- 
ther: animated by this hope, they engaged in a confede- 
racy, which was managed with more add refs than could 
have been expected > and had acquired considerable 
jftrength. The Spaniards, who periifted In deflroying 
each other, notwithstanding they were threatened by £0 
great a danger, would probably have, fallen victims to 
their own obitinacy, had not Columbus arrived from. 
Europe at this critical jundure, 

“The di.ftinguiffied reception he had met with there, at 
: .fixft. 
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firft, had made but a flight impreffioa upon the people. 
Time, which brings in reflexion to counterwork the 
magic of enthufiafm, had deftroyed that fondnefs for 
expedition to the new world, which at firfl: fo ftrongly 
prevailed. The oflentatious difplay of the treafures 
brought from thence, ceafed to be an incitement ; on the 
contrary, the livid complexions of all the people who re* 
turned home, and the fever e and difgracefui diflempers ' 
under which the greater part laboured \ the accounts of 
the unwholefomenefs of the climate, of the numbers 
who had loft their lives, and the hard (hips they had 
undergone, from the fcarcity of provisions ; an unvril* 
lingnefs to obey a foreigner, who was blamed for the 
feverity of his difcipline; and, perhaps, the jealoufy 
they entertained of his growing reputation, all contribu* 
ted to produce an infuperable prejudice againit San* 
.Domingo, in the fubje&s of the province of CaiHle, the 
only Spaniards who were allowed to embark in that en- 
terprise. : 

It was neceflary, however, to procure planters at any 
rate : the admiral therefore propofed to have recourfe to 
the prifons j and, by refeuing the greatefl; malefa&Qrsr 
from death and infamy, to make them the inflruments 
of extending the power of their country, of which they 
had been the bane and difgrace. This project would 
have been attended with fewer inconveniences in foch 
colonies as, having gained a more folid eftablifliment, 
might, by the force of their laws, and the purity of 
their manners, retrain or, correal the excefles of a few 
licentious and profligate individuals. But infant dates 
require founders of a different chara£ter from a train of 
banditti. America will never get rid of the remains of 
that alloy which debafed the firfl: colonies that were 
tranfported thither from Europe. Columbus foon ex* 
perienced the ill effe< 5 b of his injudicious propofal. 

HatTthis enterprizing feaman carried out with him 
men of the common damp, he might, during the vo y~ 
age, have infpired them with honed principles, at lead 
if not with high notions of honour. Thefe perfons, 
on their arrival, would have conftituted a majority, and 
the red would have been obliged, or rather difpofed to 
adopt the examples of moderation and obedience they 
' would - 
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would have fet them. Such a harmony would Ba 
been productive of the moll falutary effe&s, and ha 
eftablifhed the colony on the moll folid foundatio 
The Indians would have been better treated, the min 
worked to greater advantage, and the taxes more eafi 
colle&ed. The mother-country, animated by this fu 
cefs to the greateli attempts, might have formed ne 
fettlements, which would have augmented the glory, t] 
wealth, and the power of Spain. Thefe important 
vents, which might have been brought forward in a fe 
years, were rendered abortive by this fingle piece 
sni [management* 

The malefadtors who accompanied Columbus, in co 
jundion with the free-booters at San-Domingo, forn 
ed a fociety the mod abandoned imaginable. Th< 
were Grangers to fubordination, decency, and humanit 
The admiral, in particular, was the obje£l of their t 
jfentment, who faw too late the fatal error he himff 
had committed j or into which, perhaps, he had be« 
betrayed by his enemies. This extraordinary man pa 
very dear for the fame which his genius and indulh 
had procured him. His life exhibited a perpetual co, 
trad between thefe incidents which either elate or d 
prefs the mind of a conqueror. He was not only coi 
tinually expofed to cabals, calumnies, and the ingrat 
tude of individuals, but had the caprice of a haughl 
and fufpicious court to encounter, which by turns r 
warded, or punifhed, cara&ed, or difgraced him. 

The prejudice entertained by the Spanifh mxmfh 
againfl the author of the greateft difeovery ever mad- 
operated fo far, that an arbitrator was difpatched to tl 
new world, to decide between Columbus and his fo 
diers. Bovadilla, the moft ambitious, felf-intereftei 
unjuft, and hot-headed perfon America had everbehelc j 
arrived at San-Domingo, put the admiral in irons, at 
candu&ed him to Spain like the worft of criminals* Tl 
court* afhamed of fo ignominious a treatment, grante j 
him his liberty ^ but without redrtfling the injury he ha ; 
received, or reftoring him to his employments. Sue 
was the fate of this uncommon man, who, to the aft< 
rudiment of Europe, 2dded a fourth part of the earth', c 
rather half a world, to this globe, which had been fo lor 
defolatcjjj md fo little known. It might reafonably hai 
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been expelled, that' public gratitude would have given 
the name of this bold adventurer to the new hemisphere, 
the firft difcovery of which was owing to his enterpri- 
sing genius. This was the leaft homage of refpeft 
that could be paid to his memory : but, either through, 
envy, inatention, or the caprice of fortune in the di- 
Eribution of fame, this honour was referved for Ame- 
ricas Vefpucius, who only trade in the footfteps of a man 
whofe name ought to ftand foremoft in the lift -of great 
chara&ers. Thus, the very sera which added America 
to the known world, was djffcingutihcd by a fpecimen of 
lnjuftice, which was a fatal prelude to thofe fcenes of 
violence, of which thefe unhappy climes were afterwards 
to be the theatre. 

After the difgrace of Columbus, and the death of I£*« 
bella, thefe ahufes became more frequent. Though the 
Ilian ders were condemned to undergo a degree of drud- 
gery, which often proved fatal to them, and to pay the 
moft exorbitant fines, they had hitherto continued to 
live in their hords, after the manner of the country, and 
under the government of their caciques. In the year 
1506, Ferdinand was petitioned to make a difirib.ution 
of them among the conquerors, that they might be em- 
ployed in the mines, or in any other kinds of labour 
that tyranny, might think proper to Inflict. Religion 
and policy were the two pretences made ufe of to pal- 
liate this inhuman plan. It was urged, that fo long as 
thefe favages ‘were tolerated in their fuperftitions, they 
would never embrace chriftianity 5 and would always be 
in a difpofition to revolt, unlefs their difperfion put It 
out of their power to make any attempt. The monarch 
complied with their requeft at the inftance of the cler- 
gy, whofe intolerant principles always tranfported them 
into violent meafures. The whole ifland was divided in* 
to a great number of diftri&s. Every Spaniard, whe- 
ther a native of Catiile or Arragon, was indifcriminate- 
ly allotted a larger or a fmaller part, in proportion fo 
his rank, intereft, or birth. The Indians, affigned to 
each diftridl, from this inflant, became flaves, whofe 
Services and lives were at the difpofal of their mafters. 
This cruel arrangement was afterwards adopted in all 
the fettlements In the new world. 

; vdh. 11. z 
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The produce of the mines was now more certain. A 
firft one half Belonged to the crown. This claim wj 
afterwards reduced to one third, and at length limite 
to a fifth part. 

The treafures brought from San- Domingo excite, 
the avarice even of thofe who would not venture to croj 
the feas. The grandees, and thofe who had employ 
snents in the ft ate, obtained grants, by which they en 
jiched themfelves without any trouble. They commit 
ted the care of them to agents who were to make thei 
own fortunes, while they increafed thofe of their princi 
pals. Impoftible as it teemed, there was now an aug 
mentation of cruelties. In five years after this barba 
rous fyftem took place, the natives were reduced h 
fourteen thoufand j and the continent and the adjacen 
i Hands were obliged to be ranfacked for favages to fup 
•ply their place, . ; 

They were indifcriminately chained together liki 
Beafts. Thofe who funk under their burdens were com 
pelled to rile by fevere blows. There was no intercourf 
Between the fexes, but by ftealth. The men periftiec 
In the mines, and the women in the fields, which the] 
•cultivated with their weak hands. Their conftitutions 
already exhaufted with exceffive labour, were ftill fur. 
ther impaired by an unwholefome and fcanty diet. The 
mothers expired with hunger and fatigue, prefling theft 
dead or dying infants to their breafts, ihrivelled and con* 
traced for want of a proper fupply of milk. The fa- 
thers either poifoned themfelves, or fought death on 
thofe very trees, on which they had juft before feen theft 
wives or their children expire. 

The Spaniards, before their firft fettlements in the 
new world were laid wafte by thefe feenes of horror, had 
formed fora e of lefs note at Jamaica, Porto- Rico, and 
Cuba. Yelafquez, the founder of the laft of thefe, was 
defirous that his colony fhould enjoy, together with that 
of San-Domingo, the advantage of making difeoveries 
upon the continent j and he fixed upon Francis Hernan- 
dez of Cordova, to conduct this glorious undertaking. 
He furniihed him with three veifels, and a hundred and 
ten men, with permiffion to ere 61: forts, to bring oft 
< Hirves > or to export gold at his own diferetion. This 
• . •' voyage* 
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voyage, which was made In 1517, was produaive of no 

«fvent except the dlfcovery of Eyncatan. . 

Tohn of ? Gryalva, who was fitted out the following 
vearwithaview of obtaining a more accurate knowleoge 
of this country, difcharged his commiffion with ability , 
b„. ha did J confine hi.felf to . this objeft : ha forvay- 
ed the coaft of Campeachy, purfued his voyage ftilUar 
ther nortt and difembarked wherever he found a con- 
venient landing place. Though he did not always meet 
with a favourable reception, his expedition proved ex- 
tremely fuccefsful. He brought home a great ^ ^ 

of void, and got a fufficient infight into the extent, ,a- 
pulence, and ftrength of Mexico. 


The conqueft of this vafi empire ap- QorU^fetr 
peared too great an undertaking for a man ^ j Qr 
of Gryalva’s abilities. ^ Fernando Cortes, conquff j 0 f 
who was more diftingufthed on account ot Mexico 
the expectations the world entertained ot jYhat bap* 
his future conduct, than by the great fer- pened fo 
vices he had already performed, was unani- 
moufly fixed upon to carry this plammto fy a r CQlt 
execution. According to the reprefenta- 
tion given of him by his adherents, it ajyear* that he 
had fuch an uncommon ftrength of conftitution, that 
was able to undergo the greateft fatigues 5 that he poR 
Tefted the talent -oidoq^n ce in an eminent degree ; a 
fagacity, which forefaw every tiling;^ pretence. of mind, 
not to be overcome by the mod unexpe&ed events* thaf 
he was fruitful in expedients ; that he knew how to re- 
duce thofe to fubjeaion, who refufed to liften to terms 
of accommodation * that his conftancy was fuch, that he. 
never receded from the point in view \ and that he had 
that enthufiaftic love of glory, which has ever been can* 
fidered as the leading qualification in a hero, 1 his ad- 
vantageous idea has long prevailed among the generality 
of people,, whofe judgments are, and muft ever be regu- 
lated by the ftandard of fuccefs alone. But ft nee philo- 
fophy has thrown a new light upon hlftory, it is become 
a matter of doubt, whether.the faults of Cortez did not 
overbalance his great qualities. 

Be this, however, as it may, this many who was at- 
Z 2. terwards 
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terwards- To celebrated, was no fooner invefled by Vela 
qotz with the command of the moll important exped 
tion that had hitherto been undertaken to the new wor] 
than he found himfelf on an eminence, which prefente 
the profpeds of fame and fortune in all their charm: 
Having furmcunted theobfiscies which jealoufy and er 
mity threw in his way, he fet fail, on the ioth of F< 
bruary 1519. His forces confided of five hundred an 
eight foldieis, a hundred and nine failors, with their pre 
per officers; feme horles, and a fmall train of artillery 
This armament, inconfiderable as it was, was not e 
quipped by government, which only lent the fa net i a 
of its name to the attempts that were made to difeove 
new countries, and form new fettlements. They wer 
all carried on at the expence of private perfons, wh 
were ruined, if they failed in their enterprises ; whil 
their fuccefs enlarged the dominion of the mother-ccur 
try. In the courfe of thefe early expeditions, the fiat 
did not form any plan, advance any money, or raife an 
troops* The love of gold, and the fpirit of chivalrj 
which Rill prevailed, were the only incitements to in 
dufiry and afiivity. r l heir influence, however, was fi 
powerful, that not only the common people, but grea 
numbers of diftinguifhed rank, flew with impatience t 
mix with ravages in the torrid zone, where the climat 
is frcquentlyunwholefome. There was, perhaps, at tha 
time, no people upon earth, befitks, the Spaniard?, II 

frugal, lb mucji. J iv&rc'd 'to ■ fatigue, or fo accuftomed ti 

the intemperature of a hot climate, as to be able to en 
dure fo many hardfhips. 

Cortez, who was remarkable for thefe qualities, in hi 
way, attacked the Indians at Tabafco, defeated them ii 
feveral engagements, granted them peace, entered intc 
an alliance with them, and brought away feveral ofthei 
women, who were very glad to follow him. 1 his rca- 
dine is of theirs had a natural caufe. 

In America, the men were in general addicted to tbal 
fjbameful kind of debauchery which ihccks nature, anc 
perverts animal inftinjEt, This depravity has been attri- 
buted by feme to natural fteaknefs ; which, however 
Should rather feem to reprefs, than to encourage ic. h 
: ^ a y> perhaps, be aferibed to the heat of the climate, the 

contempt 

rwtes ’ . '' 
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contempt the men have for the fofter fex, the little plea-- 
fare that can be experienced in the arms of a woman ha- 
railed with labour, the inconikncy of talk, the caprice 
which incites us, in every particular, to enjoyments that 
are lead common, and to a certain purfuit after pleafure, 
more eafy to be conceived, than explained with decency* 
Betides, have not thpfe hunting ..parties, in which the 
men are frequently abfsnt from the women for two 
months, contributed to familiarize men more with each 
other? This vice is, therefore, in thefe countries no- 
thing more than the confequence of an universal and 
violent patlion, which, even in civilised countries, tram- 
ples upon honour, virtue, decency, probity, the ties of 
c on fangu laity, and patriotic fentiment : betides that there - 
are fame actions, to which civilized people have, with 
seafon, attached moral ideas, thatnever have entered in- 
to, the minds of favages.-- 

However this may ■- be, the arrival of; the,.", Europeans'' 
raffed, new. ideas,- in the, American women. , Tney threw 
tliemfdves, without referve, into the arms or thefe libi- 
dinous jirangera, who had Inured theoifelves to cruelty, 
and whole avaricious hands were drenched in blood* 
While the unfortunate remains of thefe lavage nation? 
were endeavouring to feparate themfelves from the fvvord 
that purfued them, by immenfe trails of defarts, their, 
women,, who had been hitherto too much neglected* 
boldly trampling on the carcafes of their children, and,, 
of their murdered hufhands, wenttofeek their dellroyers 
even in their camp, in order to entice them to ihare the 
ardent tranfports with which they were devoured. This 
fury of the American women, in favour of the Spa- 
niards, may be reckoned among the caufes that contri- 
buted to the conqueil of the new world. Thefe women, 
ufuaily ferved them as guides, frequently procured them 
fubtiHaace, and fotaetimes betrayed confpiracies '%q. 
them. ; . , 

The moil celebrated of thefe women was named Ma- 
rina. Though ihe was the daughter of a pretty power-, 
ful cacique, ihe had been reduced, by fome fmguiar e~ 
vents, to a ftate of flavery among the Mexicans from 
: ;;hcr , -carlieft':ihfancyy;,-' : She .had been brought by 
cidents to Tabafcoj before the arrival of the, Spaniards, 
X 3 . Struck 
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Struck with her vigour and her charms, they foon diftn 
guilhed her from the reft. Their 'general furrehdere 
his heart to her, and at the fame time excited a wan 
paffion In her breaft* In the mid ft of amorous embrace 
flie readily learned the Spamfh language. Cortez, on h 
part, foon difcovered the Intelligent mind, and refolut 
chara&er of his miftrefs ; and not only made her his ir 
terpreter, but alfo his advifer. All hiitorians agree, ths 
flie aded a confiderable part in every enterprize again 


It has been alledged, that this empire ha 
not then been founded above a century, I 
order to eftabllfh a circuxnfhtnce of fa Httl 
credibility, it is neceffary we lhould have c 
ther teliimony than that of the Spaniard; 
who had neither the ability nor the will t 
examine any thing j and better authority tha 
that of their fanatic priefb, who wanted t 
eflablifh their own fuperftitions, by aboiifhnv 
the worfhip of thefe people. What fhoul 
we have known of China, if the Portuguef 
had been able to fet it on fire, overthrow or deftroy i' 
as they did the Brazils? 1 Should we now converfe aboi 
the antiquity of Its books, its laws, and its manners 
When fome few philofophers have been fuffered to pe 
netrate into Mexcio, there to find out and clear th 
ruins of their Hilary, and that thefe learned men flva 
neither be monks nor Spaniards, but Englifh and French 
men, who will be allowed every liberty, and have a] 
the means of getting 'at the truth j then perhaps we ma; 
learn, whether, barbarifm has not deftroyed the ancien 
records that might have difcovered the traces of it. 

Our lights, concerning the founders of the empire 
are not more certain than thofe we have with refpedt t< 
the asraofits foundation. This is another of thofe fafts 
of the knowledge of which, the ignorance of the Spa- 
niards has^deprived us.. Their credulous hiflorians have, 
indeed,, told us, in . an uncertain and vague ^manner,, that 
fome barbarians, who formed a national body, iffuin| 
fiom the north of this continent, had fucceeded in fub- 
<duing fucceifively fome favages born under a milder iky 5 ; 

-m4 
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and who either did not live in a focial Hate, or formed, 
only fmall focieties- 

AH that we can affirm, is, that Montezuma was the 
fove reign of Mexico, when the Spaniards landed on the 
coafts of that empire. This monarch was foon informed 
of the arrival of thefe Grangers. Throughout this vaft . 
extent of kingdom, couriers were placed at different 
diftances, who fpeediiy acquainted the court with every 
thing that happened in the moft diftant provinces. Their 
difpatches were made up in pieces of cotton, upon which 
were delineated the feveral circumftances of the affairs 
that demanded 1 the attention of government. .Tue figures 
were intermixed with hieroglyphic characters, which 
fupplied what the art of the painter had not been able 
to exprefs. 

It was to be expe£ted, that a prince who had been 
r.aifed to the throne by his valour, who had extended 
his empire by conqueft, who had numerous, and diici-* 
plined armies, would either fend to attack, or would 
himfeif fall upon a handful of adventurers* who dared to 
infeft his dominions with their rapine. This, however,, 
was not the cafe. The Spaniards, who had always an 
irrefiilible turn to, the marvellous, endeavoured to ex- 
plain, by having recourfe to a miracle, a conduct fo e~ 
v ideally oppofite to the character of the monarch, and 
fo incompatible with his fkuation. The writers of this 
fuperftitious nation have not fcrupled to declare to the 
whole univerfe, that, a little before the di fee very of the 
new world, it had. been foretold to the Mexicans, that 
an invincible people from the eaft would foon come a- 
ihong them, who would, in a memorable and terrible 
manner, avenge the gods, enraged on account of their 
horrid crimes, and particularly by that vice which is 
moft repugnant to nature. This fatal predi&ion alone, 
they fay, fafeinate.d the great underftanding of, Monte- 
zuma. By this impofture, they have imagined, that 
they ffiouid gain the double advantage ofjuftifying their 
usurpations,. and making heaven anfwerable for a part 
of their cruelties,. This abfurd fable has for a long 
time obtained credit, among fome perfons in both hemi- 
fpheres 5 and fuch infatuation is not fo furprifing, as it 
might at firft be imagined.* The reafons of it will- be 
made.,evident ? by a few reflexions, 

- Tie. 
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The earth has ever been fubject to revolutions. Be- ' 
fides its diurnal and annual motion from weft to eaft, it 
may have an infenfible one, which, though filent as the 
lapfe of time, produces a revolution from north to fouth : . 

• and which the modems have juft begun to difcover, - 
without pretending, -however, either to mark the sera of 
its commencement, or to trace its progrefs by any cal- 
eolation. 

This inclination would be only apparent, if it were 
owing to the heavens, which, by a flow motion, propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the orbs they contain, at- 
tract them and the fun towards the pole $ but it would 
be a real one, if our globe, by its natural con ill tut ion, , 
verges as it were infen fibly to a point, oppoiue to this 
fee ret motion of the heavens. .However this may be, by 
the natural cpnfequence of this inclination, the earth’s 
axis, being conftantly declining, it may happen, that 
what we call the oblique iphere may become a right 
one, and what was a right fphere, may, in its turn, be- 
come ah oblique one* — that the countries now lying un- 
der the equator, might '•orrr.trly. have been under the 
poles, and what is now the frigid zone, may have be- 
fore been the torrid. 

‘Hence- we may conclude, that this great- variation hi 
the pofition of the whole body of the earth,, mu ib pro- 
, dace many particular alterations on its furface. The 
.ocean, which acts as the inftrument of all thefe fmaller 
changes following; the different inclination of the axis, , 
retires from, one trad of land, and occupies another, oc- 
cooping thofe inundations or deluges which have fuc* 
ceiuvely overflowed the face of the globe, drowned its 
inhabitants, and every where left viftble marks of ruin 
and devaftation, or lading memorials of their fatal ef- - 
fed’s in the annals or traditions of mankind. 

Thefe perpetual contelis between the earth and the 
ocean, though two elements of op polite natures, are in- 
feparably conneded. The earth, by ingulphing the wa- • 
ters in her internal cavities, and the fea, by encroaching 
and fwallowing up large trads of land, makes, the 
*^M«bitants of the gi-obe fea fib ie of the danger of their 
fit nation, -and alarms them who the prefpect of their 
Impending late. The lively recollection of pail, natu- 
" ■ ■ ■ mrzlljj 
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naturally begets ’a.dread of future changes. Hence the 
univerfal traditions concerning dtluges in the earlier 
ages, arid the expectation of the future conflagration of 
the world. The violent agitations which have been felt 
in every part of the globe, earthquakes occafroned by 
inundations, or volcanoes produced by thofe convuflons, 
raife and cherifli dreadful apprehenfions in the minds of 
men. As this terror is the parent of fuperflition, it 
has every where received the fandion of its author!** 
ty : and it is obferved to operate mod flrongly in coun- 
tries, fuch as America, where the vefliges of thefe re- 
volutions of the globe are moil remarkable, or mofl; re- 
cent. m 

Man, once pofTefied with fear, considers a Angle cala- 
mity as the parent of a thoufand others. Earth and 
heaven feem equally to confpire his ruin : he fees death 
both above and beneath him : he confiders events which 
accidentally happen at the fame juncture, as connected 
in the nature and the conilitution of things : and as mod 
of the tranfa&ions on this globe appear under the afpect 
of fame constellations, the liars are accufed of having 
a (hare in every calamity, the caufe of which is un- 
known ; and the mind of man, which has ever been be- 
wildered in its inquiries concerning the origin of evil, 
has been led to fuppofe, that certain fimilar afpe&s of 
the planets, however common, have an immediate and' 
necelfary influence on all revolutions accompanying or 
fucceeding thefe appearances. 

Political events, in particular, on account of their 
greater importance to mankind, have ever been confide r~ 
ed as more immediately depending on the motion of the 
liars. Hence thofe Fade predictions and terrors, which 
have in all ages kept the world in awe y terrors,, the ori- 

ghi 

% On the furface of America may be fecn Hill deeper im- 
prefilons of the ravages which water and fire are conffcmtly 
making every where. The vafl gulfs, immenfe Jakes, number- 
lefs ifhnds, great rivers, high mountains, lands fddom inhabi- 
ted, far iefs peopled, all thefe bear wifcnefs to the plagues and 
calamities wherewith nature has ailli&ed this part of the globe ; 
ail of them trike the mind with that dread of annihilation, 
which fuperftition has fo often made a bad afe of, in order, to 
maintain her empire oyer the world. 
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gin and progrefs of which, are entirely owing to the dif- 
ferent degrees of ignorance in mankind. 

Though Montezuma, as well as many other perfons,. 
might poffibly have been affe&ed with this difeafe of the 
human mind, there is no circumflance that can induce 
us to impute this prevailing weaknefs to him. His po- 
litical conduct, however, was not the wifer on this ac- 
count. Since this prince had been upon the throne, he 
no longer had difplayed any of thofe talents that placed 
him upon it. Faffing his life in a Hate of effeminacy 
and indolence, he defpifed his fubjedls, and cpprelTed 
his tributaries. His mind was fo debafed and corrupted, 
that even the arrival of the Spaniards could not roofs 
him into a&ion. He wailed, in oegcctations, the time 
he ffiould have employed in combat, and was delirous o£ 
fending away, laden with prefents, enemies he ought to 
have deflroyed. Cortez, to whom this fupinenefs was 
very convenient, omitted nothing that might contri- 
bute to encourage it, and always treated with him ii$ 
the mod friendly terms. He declared, that he was feat 
merely with orders to hold a conference with the power- 
ful emperor of Mexico, on the part of the greeted: mo- 
narch of the eaff. Whenever he was preffed to reim- 
baVk, he always' anfyvered, that he had never fent away 
any of his arnbaffadors, without giving him an audience. 
At length the deputies finding him determined, were o~ 
bilged, according to their I nitrations, to have recourfe 
to menaces,’ and fpoke in high terms of the opulence 
and ilrength of their country. Cortez then turning to 
his foldiers, told them, This is exa&ly what we were in 
fearch of; great dangers and great wealth. He had then 
completed all his preparatives, and gained every infor- 
mation that was neceffary. Refolved, therefore, to 
conquer or to perifh, he fet fire to all his fhips, and di- 
rected his march to the capital of the empire. 

In his way, he met with the republic of Tkfcala, 
who had always been enemies to the Mexicans, who 
wasted to make it fubjeffc to their empire. Cortez not 
doubting that they would favour his projeSs demand- 
IvM penniffioa to pafs through their empire, and^prapo- 
jflSridi alliance; both which were refufed, for reafons 
V &hai we never have been able to karxu The furprizing 
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accounts given of the Spaniards, aftonilhed the inhabi- 
tants of Tlafcaja, but dud not difmay them. They 
foueht four or five battles ; in one of which the Spamfh 
troops were broken, and in danger of being defeated, 
had not fome diffentions happened in the enemy’s army, 

Gortez was obliged to entrench himfeifj and the Ilai- 

calans, who wanted nothing but arms to make them vic- 
torious, ruflied to death upon his breaft- works. 

\ Another circumstance which contributed not a little 
to their defeat, was a certain point of honour diflated by 
the feelings of common humanity, adopted by the Giseks 
at the fiege of Troy, and by fome nations among the 
Gauls. This was the dread and difgrace of fufFering 
the dead or the wounded to be carried off by the ene- 
nly . An attention to. this point occafioned a continual 
confufion in their army, and abated the vigour of their 
attacks* 

The form of government among thefe people was ve- 
ry Sngular, and, in many refpecls, at leaft, may be pro- 
pafed as an excellent model. The country was divided 
into feveral diftri&s, which were ruled, by princes who 
were filled 'Caciques. They led their fubje&s. into , the 
field, levied taxes* a «d adminillered juftice ; but their 
laws and edi&s were to have the fandion of the fenate 
of Tlafcala, in which the fupreme authority refided. 
This body was compofed of citizens, chofen out of each 
diftrife by an alterably of the people. The laws and 
manners of the Tlafcalans were extremely fevere. Falfe- 
hood, filial ingratitude, and the crime again if nature, 
were punched with death. Polygamy was tolerated by 
law. Their climate led to it, and the government en- 
couraged it. ; 

Military merit here, as in all uncivilized dates, or 
fuch as afpire to conque.fl, was in the highidl efleem. 
In their warlike expeditions, they carried in their qui- 
vers two arrows, on which were engraven the figures of 
two of their ancient heroes. They began the engage- 
ment by difeharging one of thefe arrows, which it was 
a point of honour to retrieve. Their drefs was different 
in towns from what it was when they were in the field* 
They are celebrated for opennefs and fincerity in their 
public treaties, and. the veneration .they paiddb old .mefe 
1 thefe 
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I heft, adultery, and drunkennefs, were held in deten- 
tion; and the perfons guilty of thofe crimes wer 
Sr t0 A ba " 1 ! hment - No ftr °ng liquors were allow 
fatigues of war. ° 7 ^ V6£eranS ’ Cxhaufttd b J * 

, The Tlafcalans had their pleafure-gartW ,„j .1 * 
baths. They were fond of dLCp«try aSS” 
tncal amufements. One of their principal divinities w» 
the goddefs of love, who had a magnificent temple 

Svall Wh ° Ie nat! ° n ref ° rted t0 thC ceIebmi ™ °f he, 

th^mnfl Wa - no * ofal, y g"« extent, nor wash 

the moft fertile fpot in this part of the world. Though 

t eThappT’ “ ^ Wdl CUkiVated> ^ populous, afd 

. tte peopIe whom t5l e Spaniards difdained 

*? ^knowledge _ of the fame fpecies with tfaemfelves 
One of the qualities of the Tlafcalans, which excited 
their contempt the moft, was the love of liberty. They 
fancied that they had no government, becaufe it was n/t 

fro^hT ! ?e /° n 1 -° P0iice > becaufe i£ differed 
from that of Madrid ; no virtues, becaufe they were not 

of the fame religious perfuafion; and no underftanding, 
becaufe they did not adopt the fame opinions. 

Natmnal prejudices were, perhaps, never idolized to 
that degree among any people, as among the Spaniards 
then, and even at this day. By tbefe prejudices, all 
their fentiments were diftated, their judgments infiuen- 
ced, and their charaSers formed. The glowing and 
manly genius they derived from nature, made them only 
more ingenious ,n inventing fophifms to juflify their er- 
rors. Never was the perverfion of human reafon main- 
tained in a more dogmatical, determined, obftinate,^,d 
artful manner. Nor was their attachment to their cut 
toms lefs violent. They could not allow any people up. 

£«* l ° tv fenfible ’ lnteliJ gent, and virtuous as 
tnemlelyes. This national pride, carried to an excefsof 
infatuation beyond example, would have inclined them 

Tlafaf. de Th‘ thenS u i h<! W GOntem Ptuou S light as 
I Iafcala. They would have treated the Chinefe as brutes, 

S " m ,tf ‘ m ‘ ,t! of 
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• Notwithftanding this haughty and imperious turn of 
xnind, they made an alliance with the Tiafcalans, who 
furnifhcd them wkh troops to conduct their march, and 
fupport them in their enterprise; 

With this reinforcement, Cortez zdv an- Cortez ad - 
ced towards the capital city/ through a mances /?- 
fertile country, watered by fine rivers, wards 
and interfperfed with towns, woods, cul- Mexico ; 
tivated fields, and gardens. The foil manners, 
produced a variety of plants unknown in re/igion*.. 
■•.Europe, Birds of the moil glittering pin- govern- 
'image and animals of anew fpeeies, appeared merit, and 
in great. abundance. Nature only changed riches of 
her appearance,, by a {Turning a more agree- 
able and rich d refs. The temperature of the at the ar* 
air, and the continual heats which were not rival of the 
Infiipportable, preferred the earth in con- Spaniards, 
Hant verdure and fertility. Some trees were 
covered with blofloms, others with delicious fruits ; and 
the fame grain was Towing in one field, and reaping in 
another. 

The Spaniards feemed to be infen fible to the beauties 
of fa new a feene. They faw that gold was the com- 
mon ornament of the houfes and temples ; that the arms,, 
furniture, and psrfons of the 
with', the fame metal. This .alone attraded 
like Mammon, whom Milton dk {bribes as forgetting the 
divinity in Heaven itfelf, and always fixing his eyes up-* 
on its golden porches. 

Montezuma's wavering dlfpofitlon, and, perhaps the 
fear of contaminating his former glory, prevented him 
from falling upon the Spaniards at their, arrival $ front 
joining, the Tkfcalaus, who were braver than hey.gad, 
from attacking conquerors, who were fatigued w|t|p|^c 
own viflories. He Teemed to have no 'Other plan, than , 
to endeavour to divert Cortez from his defign of 
his capital, and at la ft determined to introduce him into 
it hSmfelf, He had, under his comn$|nd ? thirty kjpgs^r ' 
princes, many of whom were in a condition to bring/ a, - 
numerous army into the field. His riches were immenfe, 
and bis power ablblutcu It is fa id. that his fubjccts 
Vo trlL A a had 
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Bad no fmall (hare of under (landing, knowledge* Indid 
try, and politenefs. They were warriors* and had higl 
notions of honour, 

TT/H of Mexico known how to avail him- 
felf of thefe advantages* his throne would have been im- 
moveable, But this prince, forgetting what he owed 
to himfelf, and to his Ration, did not (hew the lead in- 
fbnce of courage* or ability 5 when he might have 
crufhed the Spaniards by the exertion of his whole force* 
notwithflanding their fuperiority in difcipline and arms, 
he rather chofe to have recourfe to perfidy. 

While he loaded them with prefeats, careiFes, and e- 
very token of refpect at Mexico, he gave orders to at* 
tack Vera-Cruz, a colony the Spaniards had eft abli (lied 
with a view of fecuring their retreat, and of being fur- 
niffied with fupplies. Cortez acquainted his companions 
with the news, and told them, ‘ That it was abfolutely 
4 neceifary to furprize thefe barbarians with fome ex* 

* traordinary exploit ; and that he refolved to feize the 

* emperor, and make himfelf mafter of his perfon.’ His 

defign being approved, he inftantly marched with his 
officers to Montezuma’s palace, and told him he imifl 
either follow him, or die. The prince, whofe pufila- 
nimity could only be equalled by the raihnefs of his ene- 
mies, refig ned himfelf into their hands. He was obliged 
to confent to the punifnment of the generals, who had 
a£ted only in obedience to his orders: and completed 
Ms difgrace, by fubmitting to do homage to the king of 
Spain. - 

In the mid ft of this fuccefs, Cortez received advice, 
that Narvaez was difpatched by the governor of Cuba, 
with a fmall army, to deprive him of his command. He 
marched towards his rival, engaged, had took him : 'pri- 
foner. He ordered the vanquiihed to lay down their 
arms, but afterwards reftored them, and propofcd that 
they fhould follow him. He gained their affections, by 
his opennefs and magnanimity; the army of Narvaez 
infilled under his (iandard ; and he returned to Mexico, 
where he had left two hundred men to guard the em- 
peror. 

Commotions were excited among the nobility of 
.Mexico, who deeply refer. ted the captivity of their 

prince ; 



prince * ? and the inancreet zeal oi me opaniaras caving ; 1 
prompted them to diffurb a public fefnval, celebrated in 
, honour of the deities of the country, by deftroying their 
anti making; a ' maSacre of the.' vvprftip,pers'';and'' 
prielts, had provoked the people to take up arms. The 
only mark of barbarifm among the Mexicans, was their 
fuperftition: their priefts, however, who were a difgrace 
to humanity, made a moil fcandalous abufc of that a- 
born i nable worfhip, which they had impaled upon the 
Credulity of the people; This 'government, "like :• all o- 
' ther civilized nations, . acknowledged afupreme being/ 
and a future Hate of rewards and p a niff) merits : but ihefe 
ipes"' were ;; d.ifg raced by a 'mixture Qf'rabfhy^ 
dity, which rendered them altogether incredible* 

The religious fyffem -of the Mexicans taught them 
"’to expeft the final cataftrophe of the world, at the con- 
duit on of every century : and that year was diftin^gQt fil- 
ed throughout the whole empire, by every mark of grief 
and cpnfternation. The Mexicans invoked inferior pow- 
ers, in the fame manner as other nations have invoked 
Genii, Cam is, Manitous, Angels, and Fetiches. The 
lowed; deities in this clafs had all their temples, images, 
employments, and dlRinti authority aligned them, 
together with the power of working miracles. The/ 
had their holy water to fprinkle the people ; and the 
emperor drank of it. Pilgrimages, proceTions* and do- 
nations to the prieiis, were efieetned acts of piety 5 and 
they were no it rangers to expiations, penances, mortifi- 
cations, and abfiinancs. They had home fuperftitious 
observances peculiar to themfdves. A ilave was annu- 
ally chofen, and fhut up in the temple $ to him the/ 
paid adoration, offered incenfe, invoked him as a deity/ 
and concluded the feene, by cutting his throat with 
great folemnity. “Another piece of fc perdition, of 
w fiich no traces are to be ’found in any other counti/, 
was this ; On certain day's, the prieffs made a ffatue 
of pa fie, which they fe.nt to the oven: they placed it' ' 
upon an altar, where it became a divinity. ' Upon this? 
day, innumberable crowds of people flocked to the tem-/ 
pie. The priefts. cut the ilatue in pieces, and diffrib.uted 
a portion cr it to all the perfons hi the affembly, who 
A a 2 • lit o- 
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n J* * M in1 ^ “"r d . ! f bS * to eat gods than men'; 
and yet tue Mexicans (acrificed their prifouers of war 

m the temple of the god of battles. The priefb after- 
wards ate them, anti fent portions to the emperor, and 
the principal *orc.s of the realm. When peace had lad- 
ed iome time, they took care to have it inilnuated to the 
emperor, that the gods were perifhing with hunger ■ 
and war was commenced with no other view than to 
make prifouers. Such a fyflem of religion was, in e- 
very view, .odious and terrible ; and all its ceremonies 
were of a difinal and fanguinary call. They kept man, 
kind perpetually m awe, were calculated to make the 
people cruel, and to give the priefts an unlimited autho- 
5% 1 “ eie , barbarous abfurdities, though they might 

1“®? e T- e the detefta£i °n ‘he Spaniards, could not 
JU titty thetr attempts, to fupprefs them by the greateft 

"“ eIt,eS ‘ . Th «y couId jufiify them in attacking 
and murdering a people affembled in the principal tem- 
ple ot the capital ; or in affaffinating the nobles, in of- 
aer to ieize upon their poffeffions. 

On his return to Mexico, Cortez found the Spaniards 
befkged m the place where he had left them to guard 
the emperor. It was not without difficulty, that be 
opened a paffage to join them ; and when he was at 
their head, ha was obliged to fuftain many powerful at- 
.acss. I ue Mexicans gave proofs of extraordinary coti- 

? S !l It / devoted themfelves to certain 

dcadi. Nixed and ill armed, they threw themfelves in- 
to the ranks of the Spaniards, with aviewx ' 
tfeir.arms “felefs, or wrefting them out of thei: 

Several attempted to enter Cortez’s palace by 
bra fores, where the cannon were placed : and fr. 
r.ot a man, who would not have courted death, to pro- 
cure the deliverance cf his country from the tyranny of 
thefe foreign ufurpers. Cortez having taken poffeflion 
of a temple, which was an advantageous poll, was view- 
ing, from a platform, the engagement in which the In- 
dians, fought defperately for the recovery of their loft 
|beny, when two young Mexican noblemen threw a- 
awns, and came over to him as deferters. 

Tlacisg 
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Placing one knee on the ground in a fuppUant poftare, 
they feized him, and threw themfeives from the plat- 
for in, in hopes of making him perish, by dragging him 
'along' with 'them. ’'-Cortez difengiged himfelf,; and, kept 
his Nation on the baladradh) but the two Mexicans di- 
ed : viSims of this 1 noble -and unfortunate enierpnze."' 

' . This, and fbme 'other exploits which (hewed ' equal fpl-' 
Titfmade the Spaniards defi.rous. .of coming to: terms .'of / 
accommodation. Montezuma confents to became the 
infirument of his. people’s fhvery, and appeared upon the 
rampart to per fund e his fabje&s to retire. Their re- 
fentment convinced him that his reign was at an end $ 
and he was mortally wounded by a (bower of arrows 
they difeharged at him. 

The fucceffpr to this bafe monarch was of a haughty* 

, ahS': dhtreptd, difpofitioa. He united' Judgment 'With,,, 
readinefs of conception. He knew how to retrieve his 
affairs, and to defend himfelf in circumstances of danger* 
jagacity difeoyer ed to him ' the,diilculty . of . gaining; ; 
^ . ihyitivaBt age,. over an enemy !|>;|g||'cnardhl:thtrr %est~. : 
pons, by vigorous attacks*, and he thought it the beib 
by famine. ^','’Cdftei.'mo;;; ; foohbr , ., 
perceived this change of meafures* than he thought of 
•fe curing a retreat into the country of Tialc.da. 

The execution of this project required great difpatch, 

; impenetrable fee cecy, and well * c on ce r ted mea fure$». lif, ; 
march was begun in the middle of the night ) the army 
was iilently fling off along a bank, when it was founds , 
that its motions had been obferved with a fpirit of ’dif* ; 
guifa of which they were thought incapable) his rear- .... 
guard was vigouroully attacked by a numerous body, ami 
the Hanks by canoes diffri bated on each Hide of the 
caufeway. If the Mexicans, who had more troops than . 

they could bring into adion, had taken the precaution 
_i ,» * ,.1 . .... . r • 


to place a part of them at the extremity of this, can 
Vay, orlcyep to break it, all phe Spaniards" would 
vkably liave peri (bed in ‘this’ bloody engagement. , For— 
; : t hhately;: v? for : ':'thcm;; ;#f enemy knew tt&tV 1 hi liLk 
himfelf of all his advantages, and they at length r^ach* * 
ed the borders of the lake, after haying undergone in-- 
credible dangers and fatigues. The confuiion they were 
Am 3, ,• , . " ' ia.. 
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in fllll expofed them to a total defeat, when they wei 
relieved from this danger, by a frefh error of the eneim 

No fooner had the. morning di [covered to the Mexi 
cans the held of battle of which they were 'mailers, the 
they perceived among the (lain two of Montezuma 1 
fans, whom the Spaniards were carrying off with feye 
ral other prifoners. This light chilled them with her 
rot-* The idea of having maffacred the children, afte 
having faenffeed the father, was too ftrong for men, en- 
feebled and enervated by a habit of blind obedience 
They were afraid of adding impiety to regicide , and 
employed, in idle funeral rites, the time they owed tc 
the prefervation of their country. 

In the mean time the beaten army, which had loft 
two hundred Spaniards, a thoufand Tkfcalans, the beft 
part of their artillery, and which had fcarce a foldier 
remaining' that was not wounded, was continuing its 
march. The enemy foon purfned, ha railed, and at 
length furrounded them in the valley of Otumha, The 
cannonade, and the firing of the fmall arms, the pikes 
and fwords, did not prevent the Indians, naked as they 
were, from advancing, and charging their 'enemies: with, 
great violence. Courage was . juft : upon J the 1 point of 
yielding to numbers, when Cortez decided the fortune 
of the day. He had been informed, that in this part 
of the new world, the fate of the battle depended up« 
on the royal ftandatd* Thefe colours, the form of 
which was remarkable, and which were never brought 
into the field but on the moft important occafions, were 
at no great diftance from him. He immediately rufhed 
forward, with the brave ft of his companions, to take it 
from .the ■ enemy. One . of them ■ , feized and carried it 
Info the Spaniih ranks. The Mexicans immediately 
left all courage 5 and, throwing down their arms, be* 
took themfelves to flight. Cortez purfued his march, 
snd arrived in the country of Tlafcala without oppo« 
fiticn. 

Cortez did not relinquifh either the defign or the 
hopes of fubduing the empire of Mexico; Sut he adopt- 
ed a new plan ; and purpofed to make one part of the 

« abi tarns affift him in the reduction of the other, 
e form of government in Mexico! the difpofition of 


! 
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tbe people, and its fixation, favoured his projeft, and fa. 

rilitated the execution of it. . : . 

The empire was eleftive and certain princes or ca- 
riaues were the electors. They cfually chofe one of 
their own body. He was obliged to take an oath that 
fo long as he filled the throne, toe rams Ihould fall m 
duefeafon, the rivers caufe no inundations, the he, ds 

ffraat from tterility, and that mankind fliouki not 
be deft roved by the malignant effects of an mfeClious air. 
This cuftom may have fome reference to a tbeocraticai 
government, tbe traces of which are ftili to be tound a- 
mong almoft all the nations in the world. It might 
like wife probably be the intention of this whim ucaloatn, 
to intimate to a tew lovereiga, that, as the misfor- 
tunes of a ft ate almoft always arife from bad manage- 
ment his government ought to be condufted with fuch 
moderation and whilom, that public calamities might 
nev er be confidered as the cor.lequences or his impru- 
dence, or as the juft punilhment of his licentioulheis. 

According to the admirable tenor of their laws, merit 
was the only title to the crown ; fuperltkiofl, however, 
gave the priefts a confiderable -influence in their elec- 
tions. On his accefiion to the throne, the emperor was 
obliged to make war, and to offer the prifoners to the 
gods. This prince, though elective, had an abfolute 
authority, as there were no written laws ; and he was 
at liberty to make what alterations he pleated in the old 
cultoms*. . ‘ 

Almoft all the forms of juftice, and ceremonies of the 
court, had the fan&ion of religion. The fame crime* 
that are puniihed in all other places, were punilhable by 
the laws; but the criminals were often faved by thein- 
terpofition of the priefts. There were two laws which 
had a tendency to deitroy the innocent, ana to make 
the Mexicans bend under the double yoke of tyranny 
and fuperftition. By thefe laws, perfons oftending a- 

gainit 

* There were Councils of finance, war, trade, and law; and 
the feveral courts, eftabli&ed throughout the different provin- 
ces, were under the jurifdidtion of thefe Councils. 'I here were 
alfo a fort of Judges, nearly refembling our Provofts, who gave 
judgment between parties upon the ipot, from which, how- 
ever, there lay an appeal to the proper court. 
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gaiTift the fanflity of religion, or the majefty 0 f tl 
prince, were condemned to death. It Is ea f> todifcr 
how much laws or fo little precifion might afford o 
portunitirs of gratifying private revenge, or of prom, 
tmg toe interested views of priefls and courtier. Bray, 
ry, piety, and pcrfeverance, were the flees by whic 
private men obtained the rank of nobility, and by whic 
the nobility rofe to polls of honour. In the temples 
more piintul initiation was preferibed than in the arm' 
and the nobles who had undergone fuch hardships i 
ootain their drfhntfions, fubmitted to the meaneit etr 
ploj mentj m the palace of the emperors. 

Among the great numbers of vaffals in Mexico, Coi 
tez conduced there might be fome who would be read 
to links off the yoke, and join the Spaniards. He hai 
remarked, that the Mexicans were held in great detefta 
tion by the petty lktes that were fubjea to the empire 
and that the emperors exercifed: their authority witl 
extreme fevemy. He had like wife obftrved, that tin 
provinces m general dill iked the religion of the uietropo 
Jis; and that, even in Mexico, the nobility and. perfufi- 
cf fortune, whole intercourfe with the people had aba- 
ted the force of their prejudices, and fofrened their man- 
ners, had loll their attachment to this mode of religion ; 
•i»nd that many pf the- nobility diflifeed the performance 
‘ ' he ? ow ferv . lces «xaded of them by their mailers. 
Having received fome fhiall reinforcements from the 
bpamards, obtained fome troops from the republic of 
llafeala, and farmed fome new alliances, Cortez bent 
hiscQurie once more towards the capital of the empire. 

Mexico was fituated- on an iiland in the middle of a 
large lake. If the Spaniards may be credited, this city 
cor.tpnn-c twenty thouGmd boufes; the inhabitants were 
very numerous, and the buildings magnificent, if he 
emperor s palace, which was built with marble and jaf. 
per, was of a prodigious extent. Its fountains, baths, 
ornaments, and itatues, reprefenting animals, were uni- 
verlaHy admired. It was full o/pidures, which, though 
made of feathers, were finely coloured, brilliant, end 
Molt of the caciques, as well as the emperor, 
tea that menageries repleniihed with all the animals of 
continent! and apartments for the arrangement 

of 
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of natural curtofities. Their gardens were filled with; 
plants of all kinds. The embedments of nature, and 
whatever ..is rare: or -glittering - ■ 

be 1 'ah' obje&.-'pf luxury; to an opulent. -.pebple,.^ where.; 

:t hr 5 & f slbe&uf ■ arts. Mt e ■ not.: 

^ tion. The temples, which were numerous, were in ge- 
’ • ' ‘ nera! magnificent ; but polluted with blood,- and "hung- 
round with the heads of the unhappy vifiims who had 
been facrifictd. One of the greeted ornaments of Mex- 
ico, was a fquare, to which more than a hundred thou- 
fand perfons ufually reforted it was covered with tent*, 

; and . ill ops, \ where the merchants expofed to view \ all % h.e - . 
riches of the country, and the manufactures of the Mex- 
icans \ birds of every colour, brilliant fhells, a profnfson 
v ; :/ .pf. dowers, together with pieces of workman ftip in 
' gold and enamel, gave thefe markets a more fplcndid 
and beautiful appearance to the eye, than is to be met 
with in the riched fair of Europe, One hundred thou* 
;:fand : c^»de.s^ were conftantly palling and ' repo $1 ng be twee a /. 1 
the city and the borders of the lake $ which were orna- 
mented with more than fifty cities, and a multitude of 
towns and villages. Upon this lake were three caufe- 
k . w&yshf xonM were -.mail 

of Mexican Jodhffry. When we con fid er that thefe ; 

pie were of no very remote antiquity; that they had no 
intercourfe with any enlightened nation, no iron, writ- 
ing, or any of thole arts which, a (Eft us in the knowledge 
and exercife of others; and that they lived in a climate 
where the invention of man is not excited by necefiity^ 
we muft acknowledge them to be one of the moft inge- 
nious people in the world. 

The falfity of this pompous defeription may eafily be 
made evident to every man’s capacity. It is not, how- 
ever, merely by com- railing the prefect ftale af; a 3^I^|i||!p, ' 
with that in which its conquerors pretend to have found 
it, that this point can be decided, The ravages occa- 
sioned by deilru&ive tyranny, and a long continued 
: ; ,feidy^;of;;ibppfelfipnlg are 

we compare the different accounts, of th© Spaniards, 
we fhall then be' able to judge of the credibility tfc ey 
deferve. When they with to imprint a great idea of 
- their courage and fuccefs, theyxeprefent the empire they, ; ^ 
, ' * have 



W ftibdued, as a formidable, r 

: , I I, ry } "-f j. 

^ cruelties, no people were ever fc 

' ; f;d3^ . ; .p 

^ to 'form a 
people that exifts no more, it mm] 
tue Mexicans were fubjedf to a d 
was ill concerted'; that they rathe 

"7 , havhls r ^ uhr tribunals of 
Jeit toe advantages of them - 
arts they followed, were as defefiive 
they were rich in materials ; t 
if ant from a forage, than they 
people ; and that fear, f _ 
governments, ferved them infield' 

Ciples, ' yy;. 

y Cortez began,, by 
mques who reigned in the cfties that 
borders of the lake. £ 

with their forces 5 others we,* , 

’ took poSVffion of the three canfeways 

. . . , -to .make himfelf 

nav^atmn oi the lake ; he buiit fame bri- 
a pan of ,hj$ artillery /; 

-oe want of provi- 
■- 7,-, —4 empire of the 

" exerted his utmoil' efforts to reHeWW' 

Ihe.&pmwd.. however, maintained their pofts a „d 
pu hed their attacks tnto the heart of the city, ’The 

te C rtilt rlnglt wooU be taken ’ and perceiving that 

tnere mud foon be a total want of orovifions turned 
their attention to the prefervation of their emperor ‘ He 
confented to, attempt his eftape, with a vie vv of carry? 
ng on the war m the northern part of his dominion* 

To facilitate hjs retreat, a party of his foldiers gene- 

d?h r“ fel ™ k * 0de i atb ’ by divmin g at- 

c ; I Lh r nsGe S srs : hut the canoe, in which this 
r‘“’c.r n A U . nfort ? nate “° l,3rch embarked, was ta- 

Bh4i , f«f^ r ' ga °u ne l ° fficer of tbe S P ai, iii> revc- 
P%h(fpeaing that he had treafurcs concealed, ordered *« 


lc b? civilized king., 
r meauto juftify their 
baie » lo corrupt,; of To’ 1 ' 

proper judgment'- of. a"' 1 
itpoffibly be faid, that 
eipotifci, as cruel as it 
■r conceived the neeef- 
j&ftiee,;; than that they' 
that the fmall number of 
in execution as 
that they were farther di* • 
r were near to a civilized ■ 
the chief fpnng of all arbitrary 
m morality and. prim* 

gaming over to his intend! the ca^ 

~ V * '"VT : were ^^ted ou’thc 
borne of them joined .the Spa- 
? Others were reduced tn fnk 


nLirds' 

million 

that lead to Mexico.* He warned 
mailer of the r* •/ 

gantmes-' which.he armed ■with'' 
andi m this pod are, waited . till \h>„ 
hons ihould produce a furrender of the* 
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him to be extended upon red hot coals, to .extort a con- 
feffion. His favourite, who underwent the fame torture, 
combining to him of his fufferings the emperor fad 
Am / upon a bed ofrofis? An ex preffion equal to any of 
thofe which hiftory has recorded as worthy the admira- 
tion of mankind: An expreffion which the Mexican 
fliall one day repeat to their children, wnen the period 
ft, all arrive, in which the Spaniards fliall expiate the 
cruelties they have exercifed, and that race of deUoyer 
be plunged into thefea, or drowned in their; own : Wood. 
Thefe people may perhaps preferve the a&ions of the r 
martyrs^ and the hiftory of their perfections, In thefe 
it will be recorded, that Guatimozm was dragged half 
dead from a bed of fire; and that, three years alter, he 
was publicly hanged, under pretence of his having con- 
jfpired againfr his oppreffors and executioners. 

In defpotic governments, the fall of the c^ g 
prince, and the redu&ion of the capital, ^ 

ufually bring on the conquefr and lubjec- ^ 
tion of the whole realm. The people can* jj ers 0 j 
not preferve their attachment to an op- Mexico, 
preffive government, or to a tyrant who exten j ; ts 
thinks to make himfelf more refpectaole, fo uni f amm 
by never appearing in public. Accultom- 
ed to acknowledge no right but that of 
force, they never fail to fubmit to the frrongeft party. 
This was the cafe in the revolution of Mexico. All 
the provinces fubmitted, without refinance to the vic- 
tor who gave the name of new Spain to this empire, 
the* frontiers of which were frill extended, though al- 
• -ready five hundred ' leagues long, and two hundred Hi 
breadth*. 

The conquerors immediately added to their acquisi- 
tions the vafr trad which lies to the fopthward; and 

extends 

* As they confifted of one body of people, and were natives 
of a very barbarous country, they have been fucuexsfiu m con- 
quering, in their turn,* favages born under ^milder climate, 
who do not live in a Hate of fociety, or rather conlut of. ieveral 
fmall focieties. Their empire fell entirely into the hands of 
the Spaniards, with which* however, their ambition cc ulu npv 
be fatwfied. 



";eitends : from Guatemala ■to the gulph of Darien* This 
acceflion of territory, though acquired without much lofs 
;qf tixne,' ;■ .bld'od", or treafure, was of '.-little";., importance*, 
;The provinces-, of which it corifi 0 s '■ are ■■ ;'hardly f fcnqwin , 
arid inhabited only by a few Spaniards, who in general 
are poor, and have, by their tyranny, compelled the 
Indians to retire into the mountains, and impenetrable 
for tils. Among all thefe favages, the Mofquitos are 
the only people who retain a form of a nation. Ha- 
ving for a long time ft niggled to preferve the fertile 
plains they inhabited in the country of Nicaragua, they 
took refuge among the barren rocks at the cape of Gra- 
cias a Dios. Defended on the inland iide by impafla- 
ble moraffes, and on that of the fen by dangerous fhoals, 
they defy the rancour of their enemies. Their inter- 
course with the E jgliih and French pirates, whom they 
have frequently accompanied in the moft dangerous en- 
terprises, has inflamed their hatred again ft their perfe- 
enters, inertia fed' their natural audacity, and taught 
them the ufe of fire-arms : but their numbers, which 
, $ere, never coniiderable, have been continually the 
; decline.-: As theytlo not at prefent exceed two thousand 
men, their weaknefs puts it out of their power to give 
the kail alarm. 

The increafed extent of new Spain, towards;-:-- the 
north, is more confiderable, and may prove of much 
more importance. We have hitherto been {peaking only 
of -New .Mexico,; which was difeovered in 1553, and 
conquered in the beginning of the laft century : it re- 
volted about the middle of it, and was foon after redu- 
ced to fubje&ion. All that we know concerning this vaft 
"'province is, that the Spaniards 'Wan-' 

dering favages there, introduced a little agriculture, 

' worked feme rich mines imperfectly, and eftablithed a 
Settlement called Santa- Fe. The conqueft of this in- 
land territory would have been productive of much 
^reatef.advhhta|e^|o -the maritime parts, if, during the. 
hundred years fince it was undertaken, it had been pro- 
fecuted with the attention it deferred. 

The old empire of Mexico, extended aim oft to the 
enterance of the Vermillion bay. From thefe limits, to 
$^-place where the continent is united to California, is 
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a gulph near twenty degrees in length. Its breadth i« 
fometimes fixty, and fometimes fifty leagues, feidom left- 
than forty. In this extent there are many fand-banks* 
and a confiderable number of iflands j and the coaff k 
inhabited by feverai favage nations, which are for the 
mod part. enemies. The Spaniards have here formed 
certain fcattered colonies, to which, agreeably to their 
cuflam, they have given the name of provinces. Their 
miffionarles have carried their difcoveries farther $ and 
flattered themfelves, that they ihould procure to their 
country greater riches than it had ever acquired from 
its raoft celebrated pofleflions. 

Several caufes have for a long time combined to reti<* 
der their labours ineffe&uah No fooner had they got 
together, and civilized fome of the favages, than they 
were carried off to be employed in the mines. This bar-* 
barity ruined the rifing fettlements, and prevented other 
Indians from incorporating with them. The Spaniards, 
too remote from the infpe&ion of government, gave 
themfelves up to the mod atrocious and unheard-h£ 
crimes.' Quickfilver, fluffs, and' other merchandize* 
were carried thither from Vera-Cruz,on mules, through 
. a difficult and dangerous way of fix or feven hundred 
leagues 5 a circumftance, which, at the end of the jour- 
ney, added fo confiderably to their value, that moll of 
the perfons concerned in the working of tbevmi:oes, : were 
obliged to abandon them, from the impoffibility bffhjt*-. 
.porting; them./' At lafl, certain clans of lavages, flimu* 
fated either by ferocity, or the well-grounded appre- 
bemlon of being one day enflaved, unexpeftedly fell oa 
the workmen, who flill obflinately pexflilcd in flruggling 
againfl fo many difficulties. 

It was hoped, that a new arrangement of things would 
take place, when, in 1 746, by order of government, the 
jfifuit; Ferdinand ' Coniag had failed through the whole 
gulf of California. This voyage, executed with the iit- 
moft care, and with great judgment, inftru£led the Spa- 
niards in every thing that was of importance for them 
to know. They became acquainted with the coafls <£ 
this continent, the harbours w hich nature has opened 
there, the fandy and dry places which are not fufeepti- 
bie of cultivation, and, the rivers, which, by the fenili- 
You IL Bb tv 
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ty they produce, on their banks, point out the proper fic- 
tions for the formation of colonies. Nothing in future 
could hinder the veffels coming from Acapulco from en- 
tering into the Vermillion fea, carrying, at a moderate 
txpence, into the horde ting provinces, mifnonaries, fol- 
diers, miners, proviGons, merchandize, and every thing 
neceffary to colonies, and returning laden with metals. 
The imagination of the Spaniards went Gill, farther. 
They already faw the whole continent fubdued as far as 
New Mexico, and a new empire rife, as extenGve and 
as opulent as the old, and which would furpafs the for- 
mer in the mildnefs and falubrity of its climate. 

Thefe hopes were far from being chimerical j but, in 
order to have them realized, it was necefiary, either to 
gain the sdBFe&ions of the natives by a£U of humanity, 
or to fubdue them by force of arms. The deffroyers of 
the new world could never form an idea of employing 
the firft of thefe expedients j and they were not in a 
condition of putting the fecond in practice before the 
year 1768. ■ '/ 

Their endeavours have not been crowned with com- 
plete fuccefs. They advanced with conGderable rapi- 
dity in Mexico, ancLin every region' which was popu- 
lous,, or whofe 'inhabitants were eoltedted within a (mail 
compafs. Countries lefs inhabited were not fo foon re- 
duced, becaufe there was a neceflity of Gnding men to 
fubdue, and becaufe they fled into the forefis whenever 
the Spaniards appeared, and did not become vifible till 
want of fubfiftcnee had obliged them to retire, Thus, 
it was not till after three years hunting, toil, and cruel- 
ty, that they completed the conqueft of the Sens, Pla- 
tes* and Sobaiporis, 'Their neighbours, the Papagos, Ni- 
joras, and Scbas, defpairing of being able to defend their 
liberty, fubmitted to the yoke without refinance. Troops 
were Gill employed, in 1771, in purfuing the Apaches, 
the moft warlike of thefe nations, and who had the great- 
£& paffion for independency. They defpair of fubjedU 
log them $ but they labour to exterminate them, at leaf! 
to drive them at a di Gance from New Bifcay, which 
W’ould be expofed to their incurfions. 

; The wealth which they have lately found in the pro- 

vinces 
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v^nces of Sonora and Cinaloa, which form what is 
Called the New Andalufia, appears greatly to exceed 
every thing that has been fecn in any other place. I uere 
is a gold mine fourteen leagues in extent ; vrhicn, at the 
depth of two feet,- offers immenfe treafures. ^ 01 U\s fit- 
ver mines, one produces eight marks per quintal or ore ; 
and the hones which they draw out of the other are a!- 
moil entirely cqmpofed of virgin diver. .If the court ot 
Madrid, which has jult publiiheJ thefe difeoyeri^s, hath 
not been deceived y‘if the mines, which are often near 
the furface of the earth, and have an incoafiderable 
depth, do not prefent them with delufive hopes, the un- 
happy, favages, who have very lately been ^lhbje£Icd,: : wili . 
be all burned alive in the bowels ot the earth. 

New Spain is almoft entirely fituated Climate^ 
within the torrid zone. The air is excef- foil, undpo* 
lively warm, tnoift, and an whole feme on the pulation oj 
:lebdfts ;hfvthe,'' north fea. .■ Thefe iiefejfis; o f ■ ■■_ ■■ ' 
the v climate' are, "'infinitely lefs felt on the TATA , 
coafls of the South fea, and hardly at all in the inland 
country, which is interfeaed by^a chain of mountains,. 

' that are fuppofed to be a continuation of the Cordc- 
litres. 

The quality of the foil has the fame variations* The 
eafiern part is -low, marffiy, oy^fl|oWed-; : iu the' ■^aijiy;'&a* 
■■ fons,' covered' ■with impenetrable forefts, an 4 : totally fffiiW 
/cultivated. : ‘■■'It' may be imagined, that if; the Spaniards, 
leave It in this ffote of deflation, it is becaufe they jud- 
ged that a defart and deftru$..ive frontier would furnilh 
a better defence again# an enemy’s fleet, than they 
could ever expeft, either from fortifications or troops, 
the maintenance of which would cod immenfe fams, 
or from the natives of the country, who are effeminate, 
and little attached to the government of their conquer- 
ors. ; 'The weftera territory is higher, of a, 

Iky, containing many fields, and ■ feveral honfesp '•’In.: 
the low lands there are diiiri£b on which nature has 
been very liberal 5 but, like every county fituated un- 
der the tropics, they abound mure- inq fruit S' ,; tb ah.- .ini'; 
conn 
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The population of this vail empire is not lefs various 
thm its foil. Its moil diftinguifted inhabitants are the 
Spaniards, fent by the court to fill the places of govern* 
merit. They are obliged, like thofe in the metropolis, 
who afpire to any ecclefiaftical, civil, or military cm* 
plovments, to prove, that they have been neither here- 
tics, jews, Mohammedans, nor perfons who have had a- 
ny conte ft s with the inquifition, in their family, for four 
generations*, Merchants who want to go to Mexico; as 
well as toother parts of America, without becoming co- 
lonifts, are bound by the fame forms. They are alfo o- 
Miged to fwear, that they have three hundred palms of 
ateerchandife, their own property, in the fleet in which 
they embark $ and that they will not carry their wives 
with them. On thefe abfurd conditions, they become 
the principal agents of the European commerce with the. 
Indies* Though their charter is only to continue three 
years, jand a little longer for countries' more' remote, it 
is of great importance. To them alone belongs the right 
«of felling, as comm iffi oners, the greater part of the car- 
go. If thefe laws were obferved, the merchants, ftation- ■ 
ed;in the new world, would be confined to difpofe of 
whatthey have ..received on their own 1 account. , ", 

The predile&ion which adminiftration has for Spani- 
ards bom in Europe, has reduced the Spanifh Greeks to 
acquiefce in fubordinate ftations. The defeendents of 
the companions of Cortez, and of thofe who came after 
them, being conftantly excluded from all places of ho- 
nour, or of adminiftration, that were any way confider* 
able, have feen the gradual decay of the power that fup- 
pmttd their fathers. Accuftomed to that unjuft con- 
tempt with which they have been treated, they have at 
3a& become really contemptible. They have totally loft, 
in the vices which originate from indolence, from the 
heat of the climate, and from a fuperftuous enjoyment of 
all things, that iirmnefs, and that fort of pride, which 
hath ever thara&nfed their “nation. A barbarous lux- 
pleafures, and romantic, intrigues, have 
enetyatpd all thl vigour of their minds, and fuperftition 
hath completed the ruin of thdr virtues. Blindly de- , 
vqsid to ptiefts, too ignorant to enlighten them by their ‘ 
inftru&ions, too depraved to edify them by their exam- 
ples 
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of their function, th y ^ ^ wind, and have 

“ " aifj ,h “ 

” “it m«s=«, « 

order of citizens, are held m ft $ • order to re- 

is well known, that the com toi ^^ hlch t he ova- 
plenifh a part of the , drea ^| s ‘ ha d oceafioned, and 

rice and ^ofe who had efcaped their 

to regain the connclence |r.i the marriage of 

fury, encouraged, as much as poEblg ™™ g ^ hhch 
Spaniards with Indian \*ora * » . q America^ were 

became pretty common ^ ro fa bere tbe women had 

particularly frequent in Mex , _ ea ble, than in 

more underftand^ 

- other places. The '-reoie ° . -ded by the Eu- 
o-cny, as much as they had been o-S r ‘ lCl > roce f 3 

■ “tbk, m. - « "a—- 1 s, *%°* 

As the natives are more intelhg^ ^ cdoaieSj they, 
more mduhnoas than th * Africans, except fuch as 

were -requiredi either t & Tbefe Haves, who 

thedomeilicterviceof . ^ P^ on whom they ab- 
are much beloved by the extravagant 

»-* if r; ’A” K & ** J*. 

price, and who make t ,. h f avo ur they enjoy, to 

1UreS V ta t he Mexicans They affume over theft men, who 
©pprefs the Mexica j , keeps up an impla- 

are called free, an afcendanfc which keep. ^ 
cable hatred between the , taking effefrual 

measures to P^-l^ lom hrS any amorous corre- 
groes are prohibited from > aia 0 f being. 

fpondence with the Indians ; the > J un ifned. On 

mutilated;, the women, of being 3 P fettk . 

all theft accounts, the Africans, M , ;fh 

ments, are enemies to Europeans, are, m to. -? 
Indies, their warm friends. Author 
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Authority has no need of this fuppo'rt, at lead; in 
Mexico, where population is no longer what it was for- 
merly. The firil hi Dorians, and thofe who copied them, 
have recorded, that the Spaniards found there ten mil- 
lions of fouls. This was the exaggerated account of con™' 
quercrs, to exalt the magnificence of their triumph ; and 
it was adopted, without examination, with fo much the 
more readme f$, as It rendered them more odious. We 
need only {fellow, with attention, thofe ruffians who at 
fir ft hid wade thefe fine countries, in order to be con- 
vinced, that they had not fucceeded in multiplying men 
at. Mexico, and the adjacent part's., but by depopulating 
the centre of the empire , and that the provinces, which 
are remote from the capital, differed in nothing from the 
other de farts of South -and North America. It-ls making 
:"n great c once Son to allow, 'that the population of Mex- 
ico lias onlybeen exaggerated one halfy for it .does ''not 
bow exceed one million. 

It is generally believed, that the firft conquerors ranf* 
{acred the Indians out of wantonnefs ; and that the priefis 
'th'rmfelves Incited them toa&s of ferocity. Undoubt*' 
ed!y;tbe^ frequently Ih&d 'blood with- 

out even an apparent motive y. and.it is certain 'their fa- 
natic miffionanes did not oppofe thefe barbarities as they 
ought to have done. But this was not the real caufe, 
the principal fource of the depopulation of Mexico; it 
was the work of a flow tyranny, and of that avarice, 
which exacted from its wretched inhabitants more rigo- 
rous toil than was compatible with their c6nftitution and 
the climate. 

This eppreffion was coeval with conquefh All the 
lands were divided between the crown, the companions 
of Cortez, and the grandees or mini Iters who were molt 
in favour at the court of Spain. The Mexicans, ap- 
pointed to the royal domains, were defined to public 
labours, which originally were confiderable* The lot of 
thofe who were employed on the efiates- of individuals’ 
,was f Mil more wretched. All groaned under a dread- 
ful jokes they were fed veiy indifferently 5 they had no 
wages given them, and fervices were required of them, 
under which the moil rebuff men would have funk, 

Thdr 
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Their misfortunes excited the xom pa {lion of Barfcholo* 
mew de Las Cains*. ' 

This man, fo famous in the annals or the new world, 
had accompanied his father in the Ml voyage of Co- 
lumbus, The mildnefs and fimplicity of the Indians 
flruck him to fuck a degree, that he made birafelf art 
ecclehaitic, in order to devote his labours to their con- 
vert on, But this foon became the kail cf ids atten- 
tions. As he was more a man than a prieji, he felt more 
for the cruelties exercilVd again ft them, than Hr their 
. fuperftitions. He was continually hurrying from one 
hemifphere to the other, in order to comfort the people 
to whom 'he was attached, or to foften their tyrants. 
This conduct, which made him be idolized by the one. 
and dreaded by the other, had not the fueeefs he ex- 
pected. The hope of keeping them in awe, by a cha- 
racter revered among the Spaniards, determined him to 
accept the biihopric of Chiapa in Mexico. When he 
was convinced, that this dignity was an infuiBcknt bar-, 
tier againft that avarice and cruelty which he endea- 
voured to check, he abdicated it. It <£fts then that this 
courageous, firm, difinterefted man, cited his country to 
to the tribunal of the whole univerfe. In his tread fe 
of the tyranny of the Spaniards Jn America, he accufes 
them of having ddlroyed fifteen millions of Indians. They 
ventured to find fault with the acrimony of his idle, but 
no one convi&ed him of exaggeration. His writings*.- 
which indicate the amiable turn of his difpofition, and 
the fublimity of his fentiments, have branded his barba- 
rous countrymen with a difgrace, which time hath not* 
and never will efface. 

The court of Madrid, awakened by the reprefenta- 
tions of the virtuous Las Cafas, and by the indignation 
of the whole world, became fenfible, at lafl, that tie 
tyranny it permitted was repugnant to religion, to hu- 
manity, and to policy, and refolved to break the chains 
of the Mexicans, Their liberty was now only conltram- 
ed by the foie condition, that they lhould not quit the 
territory where they were fettled. This precaution 
owed its origin to the fear that was entertained of their 
going to join the wandering lavages to the north and 
fbuth of the empire , 

. J With 
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With their liberty, they ought to have reftored them 
their lands; but this was not done. This injuftice 
bilged them to work foiely for their oppreifors. It was 
only decreed, that the Spaniards, in whole fervice they 
laboured, ftiould ftipulate to keep them well, and pay 
them to the amount of 1 20 livres * a-year. 

From thefe profits, the tribute impofed by govern- 
ment was fubftra&ed, together with an hundred fous f 
for an iniumtion, which it is aft oni filing the conquerors 
fiiould have thought of eftabli thing. This was a fund 
let apart in each community, and appropriated to the 
relief of fuch Indians as were ‘decayed or indifpofed,. 
and to their fupport tinder private or public calamities. 

The diftribution of this fund was committed to their 
caciques. Thefe were net the dependents, of thofe 
whom they found in the country at the time of the con- 
queft. The Spaniards chofe them from among thofe 
Indians who appeared the moil attached to their irite- 
. re its; and were under no apprehenfions at making thefe 
dignities hereditary. Their authority was limited to the 
fupporting the flllice in their diitrlft, which, in general, 

.. extended 'eight, or ten leagues,; to the receiving the tri- 

bute,, of thofe Indians who toiled on their account, that.' 
of the others being flopped by the mailers to whom they 
were fubjefted ; and to the preventing their flight, by 
jceeping them always under their infpe&ion, and the 
not fullering them to cootradl any engagement without 
their content. As a reward of their iervices, thefe ma~ 
giflrates obtained from government a property. They 
were allowed to take out of the common flock five 
fous J annually, for every Indian under their junfdic- 
tion. At iaft, they were empowered to get their fields 
cultivated, by fuch young men as were not yet fuhjed 
to the poll-tax; and to employ girls, till the time of 
their marriage, in fuch occupations as were adapted to 
their fex, without allowing them any falary, except their 
maintenance* 

Thefe inftitutions, which totally changed the condi* 
,;; 4 toh,bf:the ' Indians -of Mexico, irritated the Spaniards 
to a degree not to be conceived. Their pride would 
mot fuller them, to confider the Americans as free men ; ■ 

1 nos ■ 
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to pay for labour? 

„or 'vouU their avance P notbing . They employed 
which hitherto had c cra fr, remonftrances, 

fuccefively, ° r ™ th b e fubvcrfion of an arrangement 
and violence, to ene , tbu j r warmeft pafihons j 

which fo ftrongly contrad.fi ted th, -ir "had railed 

but th.it cffutt. ««" ;£“L,ta»t. .to f.eoodcd 

up, for his beloved Indian^ FO ^ MeJ .; c tns them . 
his defign with zeal ai . . tbc j p oppreffors before 

felves, finding a fuppo » _ r b were either 

th.tritou.1., carried their 

"ff riln'SS m even unnoiimoHy to t=fui= “ «*>• 

refoiution io mx? a their countrymen with 

for tbofe who had tre f ^ an / f thatt ? any other 

injuftice. This mut “ a ^ w the Regulations which had 
circumftance, gave fobdity tofoe^reg ^ ^ ^ 

been made. * *? , pe was no longer any regular 

gradually eftablifhed. Th ine R fomeofthofe 

lyftem of oppreffion f °nly who 

fiSSSSi A ** 

^TheTclandefttfaas of injuftice did not prevent the 
M^t^ns^rom 5 recovering, _ ^'^j^jjo^ofwhkh 

SSrfSien’ Sd been drfpSed. They purchafed them 
n^the royal domain* or of the great proprietors It wa* 

not tKabour whkh enabled » ^^3 

rmifitioos ; for this they were indebted to the ieiicity ot 
havinE discovered, fome of them mines, others treafures, 
which fold been concealed at the time of the comjueft. 
Thegreateft number derived their telourcF fromtho 
priefts and monks, to whom they were indebted for ex. 

^ Even thofe, who experienced a fortune lefs propitious, 
procured for themfelves, by the foie profits ° te ‘^. 
laries feveral conveniences which they did not enjoy 
before they underwent a foreign yoke. We Ihould be 

very much deceived, if we judged of the ancient pro- 

fperity of the inhabitants of Mexico, by what has been 
faid of its emperor, its court, its capital, ana the gov 
oft provinces. Defpotifm had there produced *oje 
fatal effects which it produces every where. Ike whole 
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ftnte was facrificsd to the caprices, pleafures, and mag- 
nificence of a final 1 number of perfons. • • 

The government drew coufiderable advantages from 
the mines which it caufed to be worked, and dill greats 
er from thole which were in the hands of individuals,,.. </ 
The -fait works greatly added to its revenue. Thole ‘ 
who followed agriculture, at the time of barved, paid in 
kind a third of all the produce of the lands, whether 
they belonged to them as their own property, or whe*. 
tiler they were only the farmers of them. Hunters,. 
Hiher men, potters, and all mechanics, paid the fame pro- 
portion of their induftry every month. Even the poor 
were taxed at certain fixed contributions, which their la- 
bour, or their alms, might enable them to pay. 

The common people among the Mexicans went na« 

. ked. ■ ' The . emperor himfelf,. and the : nobles, were , only- 
'covered with a kind of mantle,, compofed of. a piece of 
fquare cotton tied on the right {boulder. In Head of 
fhoes, "they wore fandals. Women among the common 
people, for their whole apparel, had only a kind oflhifi 
with half fie eves, which fell on their knees, and was o- 
■''pen /.on ' the bofom. Common people were prohibited 
from railing.. their houfies above the ground floor, and', 

- from having either doors or windows. The greateft 
part were built of earth, and covered with boards, and 
, they were equally deditute of convenicncy as of elegance. 
The in fide was covered wi’.h mats, and lighted with 
torches of Hr- wood, tho’ they had wax and oil in abun- 
dance. Their beds were made of plain draw and cover- 
lets of cotton. For their, feats, they had -only little • 

■ fecks of palm-leaves 5 but it was -their cullom to' lit; on - ■■ 
the ground, and even to eat in. thafc. ; poHu^ . 

of which animal meat was feldcm a part, had little di~ 
verlity ? and little delicacy. Their moil ordinary aliment 
was maize made into a pafle, or prepared with various 
feafonings. With thefe they joined the common herbs 
found in the field, which were not too hard, or had not ■ 
a bad imefh Cocoa diluted in warm water, or feafon- 
ed with honey or pimento,, was their bell beverage. 

> -'J'key had, befides thefe, other liquors, but not of an- 
intoxicating quality ;. for all Hrong drinks were fo ri- 
gidly prohibited, - that no one could ufe them* without, 

a par. 
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{hatred In public j ^ A«‘5.“ 0 g. ce> they were deprived 
ic they excrcsfed any P r ever bolding it a 6 am* 

“ W, Ld bad r» fc* 7“ 

Xt is a-ftonifhing, t . vQ W of flavery. IbAtuie 
fliould ever *" AeindulgencieTand convenief- 

citizen, acc*ftomed to th ev „, dayw.th the 

cies of life, (hou Id P urcna the fcaft furprifing * but 
f e ifice of bis offers more felicity than 

that people, to ^om nmur^o^ ^ calmSy fobm t 
the fecial chain that unite j> there is frequently but 
to flavery, and never think, t^ ^ _ tbk w ould be al- 
a river to crofs in orde t ^ nQt know how much 

j^SSSSn-a- — >■«“• “ tbt B “" 

• , our corn, and our if^d Ibundant. Their houfes are 
wbolefome, agreeable, * better furmihed. 

better built, better difpoftd, and brt. a lB ff, „d 

drawers, fcirts, a garment of w . ^hich they 

a hat, conftitutetherrdrer . ibe 6^ ^ ^ 

have agreed to annex h n J re laborious. This 
them better «conomifts, « f ^ k £Ven very un- 
eafe, however, is far from uni » wwfts> and great 

common in the Wini y o but we often find 

roads, where tyranny the Spaniards 

fome meafure, become 0 f Chiapa are dif- 

The inhabitants of the pm c th ^ r fopen- 

tinguUhed beyond a11 °* e ^. had y Las Cafasfor their 
• crity to the adv . an .^ b ° v ented them from being op- 
*f . teacher, who originally 1 ,. ffien j n fize, genius, 

creffed. They furpafs their - jj r foftnefs and 

and ftrength. Their language has a p«ul» 



elegance. Their territory, witnout being a better foil 
than the reft, is infinitely richer in all forts of produc- 
tions. They are painters, muficians, and dexterous tn 
all arts. They particularly excel in fabricating thofe 
woiks pictures, and fluffs of feathers, which have never 
been imitated elfewhere. Their principal town is call- 
ed Chiaca dos Indos. It is only inhabited by the na- 
tives of the country, who form a community confuting 
of four thoufand families, among which are found many 
of the Indian nobility. The great river, on which this 
town is Situated, is a fcene on which the inhabitants con- 
tinually difplay their dexterity and their courage. 
They form naval armies with their boats. They en- 
gage, attack, and defend themfelves with furprifing a- 
eility. They excel no lefs in the chace of bulls,- cud- 
veiling, dancing, and all bodily exercifes. They build 
towns and caftles of wood, which they cover with oil 
cloth, and which they befiege m form. In ftort, the- 
atrical reprefentations conflitute one of their ordinary 
amufements. From thefe particulars, we fee wnat the 
Mexicans are capable of, if they had been fortunate e- 
nough to have paffed under the dominion of a conque- 
ror who had poffeffed moderation and good fenfe enough 

JSKJe chains of their fervitude, inftead of rivet- 
ting them* 


■Produc- The employments of this people are very 
tiom of various. The moft intelligent, and thofe who 
hU-r™ are in eafy circumftances, devote themfelves 
to the manufa&ures of indifpenfible necefiity, 
which are difperfed through the whole empire. The 
ro oft beautiful ?re fabricated among the people m Tlaf- 
V-i, Their old capital and the new one, which iscaf- 
S Antelos, are the centre of this induftry. Here 
they manufacture cloth that is pretty fine, call.coes that 
have an agreeable appearance, certain flight hlks, good 
hats gold lace, embroidery, lace, glaffes, and a gs eat 
iLl of hardware. The arts mull r.eceffarily have made 
a greater progrefs in a province which hath been able to 
ure'ferve its independence a long time which the Spam- 
ards thought it prudent to treat with fome management 


sil. ' 
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5°°*' , vl w always fliowu fupe- 

tuation. AH the when they go to P«cha& 

■ ceffarily pafs over its term y Vera-Uruz, 

Se Europe® merchand.fe tham ^ ^ road what 

SraSdnot “fopS th® wlth > ° r What "" ‘° 

‘^he care of *** ** 

Mexicans, ’4om fortune or^tu Amerka> at the time 

more diilingM fc * d , e “ p *X ier ^ ilieep, oxen, horfes, 

-was difcovered, bad neitl Columbus carried Come 

JJfeh any domeftio anmia • Colum^ ^ & 

JK ufeful ‘""““.I ' y and at Mexico more than 

they were generally d ,jfg£ malted pro^gwut 
\n anv other place. ^ el n i e bv thousands, whole 
fy They count thrfr Jg<* « ule by ^ 

{kins are become an otytt <* ^ ^^y is compen- 
. The horfes are degene ’ ■ here fub&ituted for 

■ r»“? W gSfShttA* “»*’ ” d ** “ 

Uil ««! * b ™ Srlil””” 1 > 1 ' f *” e . 

The vine and ouve _ ^ lbein was at firllpro- 

degeneracy- 'I he cuIuva - £ ree market for the 

hibited, with a view ot !«' “!> , errax ffiDn'was 

“loiif **»•%*£}&%&£ >» *«,££ 

given to. the lefuUs.andti Cortez , to_ cultivate 

quis Del Valle, a defe nded t EicceUfal. 

them. The f P. eI1 “™ av , baen made, .have not been 
The trials, indeed, that U folkited the liberty o, fol- 
. abandoned •, out nobo.. d>d not fi at ter them with any- 
lowing a n . exara P k ’ S w cultures have been morefuc- 
great emoluments. O co coa, tobacco, and & 

* (Vful Canton, £bg ar , r .Labour is en- 

* iouraeed by the happy , clrc ™T wb i c h were entue- 
Soaniards of difcovering iron . ^ . ’j. m ;nes of copper, 
!" ■ 3y unknown to ttelto®’ t00 b of agriculture. 

that is hard_ enough ■*» of han ds or achvity, are 

' But all theie articles, f ■ kn _ There is only the 

l confined to an interior ctrcu * ^ vamlla, 
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vanilla, indigo, and cochineal, which belong to the trade 
.of Mexico with other nations. 

The vanilla Is a plant, which, like ivy, grows to the 
trees it meets with, .embraces them clofely, and raifes 
Ttfelf by their aid. Its Hem is but very final! in diame- 
ter, and is not quite round. Though it is very pliable., 
it is yet pretty hard. Its bark is thin, very adherent, 
and of a green colour. It is interfered* like the vine, 
with knots which are at the diftance of fix or feven inch- 
es from each other. From thefe knots ififue leaves re* 
fembllng thefe of the laurel, but longer, larger, thicker, 
and more foiid. They are of a vivid green colour, their 
tipper furface glofiy, their under a little pale. The dow- 
ers are bhckifb, ^ 

A fmall pod about fix inches long, and foui^wties 
broad, wrinkled, flabby, oily, thick and brittle, may be 
confidered as the fruit of this plant. The inner part of 
this pcd is lined with a pulp that is reddifh, aromatic, 
a little acrid, and full of a black, oily, and balfamic li- 
quor, in which an infinite number of black, fhining, and 
almcll imperceptible feeds float. 

The fesfon for gathering the pods begins about the 
latter .end of September, and lalis till the;' end" of be- • 
,t ember. They are dried in the fhade : and when dry 
and fit for keeping, they are anointed externally with a 
little oil of cocoa or of calba, to render them fupple, to 
prefer ve them the better, and to prevent them from be** 
coming too dry and brittle. 

This is nearly all that is known of the vanilla, which 
is particulary appropriated to perfume chocolate $ a prac- 
tice which has palled from the Mexicans to the Spani- 
ards, and from them to other nations. That alone is e- 
Ileemed, which grows in the inacceflible mountains of 
New Spain, We are equally ignorant how many dif- 
ferent fpecies there are of it ; which are the. moll valu- 
able what is the foil which fuits them beft ; how they 
are cultivated, and in what manner they are propagated. 
None but the natives cf the country are acquainted with 
thefe circumfiances.' It is pretended, that they have 
only been able to preferve to themfelves this fource of 
'wealth,'' by taking an oath, that they would never reveal- 
to their tyrants any thing refpe&ibg the cultivation of 
^ the 
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’ i ' fiiffet the xaoft cruel tortures ra- 

the vanilla, and would fuff ^ ^ probable> t hat they 
ther than be P er I u * be cbara aer of their conquerors ; 

owe this advantage r ; cbes they have acquired, and 

who, content with th and to an effeminate tg- 

habituated to an indolent lit*, an iofitJe , 0 £ natu- 

norance, of thofc -ho .?p£ 

thlnSveJ’tolt. Indigo, however, is better known 

* Indigo is a kind of of 

lines thick, and m ° r ® 1 3 p rom tb is root iffues a fingle 
fotnething like pirfLy- , - , about two feet high* ;. 

Item nearly the , faI " e ^dv covered with a bark, 
ftraight, hard, almoft woo 3 ' * towar ds the bottom, 

■flightly fpUt, ?L a , grey ad?fti arthe eternity, and with- 
green in the middle, redd fti at e ‘ The lea «s, 

out any appearance * **%£ ^U„d the (talk, are 
ranged by two > and f J t to ti}e touch, furrowed a- 

of aa oval form, imoot. , under fide, and conae£t-* 
hove, of a deep green on lie under tide q£ 

ed by a very flxort peduncle. Erom urn ^ ^ load _ 
the ftem to the «treniity, h “ dozen t0 fifteen, but 
ed with very W flo .^ r5 ifti , wWch i, in the nuaft of 

Sri a » , ht ,ra : 

that are about ue J**"™ ■ <Jiftsince from each other, 
inches deep, and o ffible Continual atten- 

and in as firmght a line « P«gj«* up of the weeds, 
tion mud be paid ,0 ta- p Though it may he 

which would foon choke jSy 

fown in all feafons, the fpr g above th ^ furface in 
Moiftuw eaul« this pa - ^ ^ £nd o£ two months. 

and ipiit agaia;. 8 t,tH- /b out two years, after 

^'j&szJ^**”***'** 

planted afreth. c c a As 
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#en the earth it k “ j * EIr antl dew to ma 

hai ’ e a va ft fpace which may remffn^ the ™ l tivator t 

r nS Ion ,S a * «W it becomes neceTry to f-n Cr f with treei 

V n " ke «om for the indigo -1* 1/ them ’ in or * 

tiered as fypfcons, by means of wI-'T," 6 t0 be coa & 

reciprocally communicate ” L h ^ Z- th anti ak 

vegetating fubPance ; fvphcn! ‘L , f* ? ,e \ r flui ' d 

and the juices, b« B g a k e “?elv h ‘ ch tte V, P 0U * 

tquiljbntnu. Thus while ‘th e * r WD lIp * are ^pt in 

ta the branches, the’leaves a { ceilc ; s b,y the roots 

which circulating- through the va F oars > 

icend_ into the earth, and VeLell -f'H tree > «*- 

Hfes m lap. It j s cu fi omary i n ori ‘ /” ce ; T Ha* it 

reciprocal iniluence when Z’ d 0 mr,m *ain this 

the. fields in a proper Lie for thTfo preferve 

cover thofe which are exhaiX,! k of “<%* to 

**?« or lirnes who! cre eD 1 ,t if phat > po- 

by reafon of its perfefiioL i fi! *? hi £ h " Price 

cultivate the other, liecauit it t, / ? d vantageou s to 
number of lands is found prohitin. , aVI f r ‘ . A greater 
f«cnd thrives heft i„ thofe whkj, thc tomer 5 the 
the ram. Bdtb are liable ,, 8W M'pofed to 

M'«n« the plant bZconZt jJT ? ' Ce den ^ Seme! 
ture of a worm that is ve^W?* 7 * fl ' 0ai ,he P' J « C - 
leaves which are the valuable Ln ZV* °' hers > 
veured in the fpace of twent/f ,!e pl ant > are de- 
l3 ts. This lafl accident, which k b f?”* by cater fii- 
gIven r| is to the faying, that t’- but tt0 common, has 

£ e : “ “ <* * *Wass«s 

leaves, and which is very v^, 1 n r a t]l3t lles cn the 
*i s ? 8 kar S e . tlJ b» filled with waS 1 !#p,ng Vat > ' 

6 3 • erraematIOS » ^ch, m twenty-fefX a ,f d r cr * 
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tl>e£l, is completed. A cock is then turned to let the 
water run into the fecond tub, called the mortar or 
pounding tub. They immediately clean the deeping 
vat, in order to throw in frefh plants, and continue the 
work without interruption. 

The' water, .which has run into the -pounding tub, is 
found impregnated with a very febtile earth, which a* 
lone constitutes the dregs or bine fubi&t»cc that. is the 
object of this procefs, and which mud be fe pa rated from 
the ufelefs fait of the plant, becauie this makes the dregs 
fwim on the furface. . To effe& this, the water is vio- 
lently (haken with wooden buckets that are full of holes 
and fixed to a long handle. - This operation requires the 
greateft precaution. If the agitation be di (continued 
ton foon, the part that is ufed in dying, not being fuf- 
ficicntly feparated from the fait, would be kni. If, on the 
other hand, '.the dye were to be agitated too long after 
the entire Reparation, the parts would be brought toge- 
ther again, and form a new combination ; and the fait, 
re-afung on the dregs, would excite a ftcond fermenta- 
tion, that .would alter the dye, fpoil its colour, and make 
•what is called burnt indigh,,.\ Tbefe accidents are pre-\ 
vented by a clofe attention to the lead alterations that 
the dye undergoes, and by the precaution which the work- 
man, takes, to draw but a little of it, from time to fibi&f 
widi a proper vcfifeL When he perceives that the co- 
loured particles colled! by fe pa rating from the red of the 
liquor, he gives over (halting the buckets, in order to 
allow time to the blue dregs to precipitate to the bot- 
tom of the tub, where they are left to fettle, till the wa- 
ter be quite clear. Holes made in the tub at different 
heights are then opened, one after another,' and this ufe- 
lets water is let out. ■ p 

The blue dregs remaining at the bottom, having ac~ - 
quired the confidence of a thick muddy liquid, cocks 
are then opened, which make it pais into the fettler* 
After; it 1 is fiillmore cleared of m uch fuperfl mm water, 

In this third and M tub, it is drained into facks $ from 
whence, when water no longer filters through the cloth > 
this matter, now become of a thicker confidence, 
is. put into chsfls, where it entirely lofes its mob. • 
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Jure. At the end of three months the Indigo is fit f 0 

Wafiierwomen ufe it to give a b!mfl, „„t . 

painters dfo employ it i„ 42 laT 

ers cannot make fine blue without indigo ’ Tut 
aents procured it from the Eail Indies -‘in 

times, it has been trahfplanted into America The cn? 

tivation of it, fueeeffively attempted at diff-r=n7 > ' 

STS b[ M, “ ° 2 *~. 

t * T hC 11K * lg0 known under the name of Guatiroala 
from whence it comes, is the moft perfect of all New 
£>pam derives very confiderable advantage from th I 
plaxxt i but it gams ftill more from the trade of «chi! 

I he nature of the cochineal, without which neitV- 
purple nor fcarlet could be made, and which is found 

tin/ ln , Mexico > hath been long unknown, even to ng- 
tior.s who made the moil ufe of it. The Spaniards who 
are _muuraliy referved, and who infiantl/ become my • 
1.M10U. when the dtlcourfe turns upon their colonies 
kep, a secret, which every thing induced them to b<*. 
lieve was of the la ft importance to them. At left it was 
dneovered, that it was an infc-fi of the iize and form 0 f 

fins mfea like all animals, has two foxes. The fc. 
ma.e is badiy ihaped, tardy, and ihipidj its eves, mouth 
antenna, and tee t, are fixed fo deep, and are fo concea ’ 
ed on the folds of the fkin, that it is impoliible to dL 
l.iaguiih them without a roicrofcopc. On which ao 

of T plain! W3S furaIon S “-ne taken for the feed 

The male is very fcarce, and fufficient to ferve three 
rumored females and more, andis naive, fmall and Header 

iw*5 tar *** = “■ ■«*’ a iss 

dv Thl’th 8 ? grower t];au reft of the bo. 
y« rile the rax is of an cliptic form, a little lunger than 

the net*, apd head together, . and flattened below • its 

S"® .T*, J ‘ i3J ^r’ -gf -° Ur ° f £; ‘ di J ginc iffoe four 
bn.dcs, mat are dftpoled in pairs or. ouch flue. Ft lets 

fix feet, each .formed of diftiedt parts. From the no 

ftmohrnHi 7 ° fi - tS hairs « brillL 

o,a t , tLa. are *our car five times the length of the 
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infe£L It bears two wings that are fixed to the upper 
part of the thorax, which fall, like the wings of ordina- 
ry flies, when it walks or re its. Thefe wings, which 
are of an oblong form, are fuddeniy diminilhed in bread th- 
at the point where they are connected to the body. 
They are ftrengthened by two long mufcles, one or 
which extends itfelf on the outfide all around the wing; 
and the other, which is internal and parallel to the for- 
mer, fee ms interrupted towards the fummit of the* 
wings. The male is of a bright red, the female of a 
deeper colour. 

The flirub, on which both live, called the Nopal, or 
Indian fig, is armed with prickles, and is about five feet 
high. Its leaves are thick and oval; its flowers large, 
and its fruit is of the fliape of a fig. It is filled with a, 
red juice, to which the cochineal probably owes its co- 
lour. 

The Indian fig is commonly propagated from one or 
two of its leaves put in a hole, and covered with earth* 
The cultivation of it confifls only in extirpating the 
weeds that furround it. It rauit often be renewed ; be- 
en ufs the younger it is the better, and more confident, 
ble is its produce. It is found in various countries of 
Mexico, at Tlafcala, Chalula, Chiapa, and New Galicia 3.- 
but it is not common. Thefe people never plant it; and 
the cochineal, which is fuch as rude nature of itfelf pro-/ 
duces, is called wild, and is of little or no value. The 
Indians alone of Guaxaca devote themfeives wholly to* 
this fpecles of industry. They are never difeouraged, 
either by the continual attention- it requires, nor by the 
too common misfortunes to which it expofes them. Their 
intelligence, a&ivity, and eafy circamiiances, enable, 
them to fupport a bad harvelt, and wait for a good one* 
In general, thefe crops are more regular in a dry foil,, 
in which the nopal flour iihes, and under a temperate 
iky, where the cochineal is expofed to fewer accidents, 
than in thofe parts of the province where the cold and. 
heat are more fenfibly felt. 

As foon as the favourable feafou arrives, the Mexi- 
cans, if I may ufe the exprdfion, 10 the cochineals on, 
the plant that is proper for them, by fattening to it little 
neks of istbfs; that cvntain.each twelve or fifteen. Three* 
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tbdt little one?, which fp rea d 
rcdcmyover nil the branch 

in e anvil Wfe " t0 -toften 

ifi r„ ; ,a tfa . e JUJce With a 
Ue has provided shea for 

•* in W 

*«i £r? h ^fy p°m*7alt 

'V th ‘fee old.; a circum^n® co $*««» , « »« .then raised . 

B, J e * ^sir-value, I«ua e dikielvb c confiderafcJ 7 dimi- . 

cut the branches of the nopal ;« b j° re th 5 rai ’ ns . they 
pieces which are, on them * Th]^ t0 T *? vc the little 
noules, where the leaves maintain'^ 7 T’ Up in l!3c 

f avcs « *11 nmciIagi„ 0M s p} " ts r\ fre , ihnefs > BS «» 
thnve during- the bad feafoD *A- th ? COchineaI * . 
tssey are placed on the trees’ with \°T ^ lhrd h ove, '> 
vmfymg freihnefs of the *ir j£ d , oors ’ "«»» the 
gate. ‘ llle a,r foo » in-ikw them rrops . 

The moment the cochi»«i, . 


rt, m n ■ JOU - in,s » 

e V v,thout ™*W 
t7 ™ d , beft c -’ ; PcftJ 

h- , if e,V f their v 'h ( 'le , 
f > they only pur.ebre if ' 

faah trunk, with which ns 

t3^pts!-p 0 f c< 

„Jr!. :iee "T of coc hineal 
7 77 ^ »tions 

} lovvce, only an indifferent 
mixed with detached 
DC.en fern 
wfei 


’ K - arc different 
e f, 1>v € fP ofill ff them to 
e i tEiie a red brown 
caJl tenegridu. The f c . 
>vcn, where they aflame 
parple which has given 
hLt t!le m °h intperfed>, 

■ genera ily praftife, con . 

°»g with tneir cakes of 
{, occasions their being- 
lotion cl tiegra* 
ed.mthe animal king. 

• penbiabie, it notwith- 
any. ether aitenticr. 
in a to;-, f t has been 
' preferred 
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preferved In all Its virtue far ages* Its price, which is 
■always very high, might juilly excite the emulation of 
_ thofe nations which cultivate the American iflands, and 
of other nations who inhabit regions whofe temperature 
would be propitious to this infeit, and to the plant on 
which it feeds. New Spain, however, has the foie pof* 
fedion of this rich produfiion. Independently of what 
it f urn iihes to Aha, it fends every year to Europe about 
two thou fa nd five hundred bags or Tacks, which ate fold 
at Cadiz, one with another/ for * $300 Hvrrs. This 
h a very confidcrable produce, which hardly cods the 
Spaniards any trouble. It fliould teem as if nature had 
gratultoufly given them, what they fell at a high, price , 
to other,, nations. She has bellowed .privileges’ upon 
them, by granting them, at the fame time, both the. pro- 
dud ions which yield the mod riches, and gold and di- 
ver, which are the vehicle or token. of.all produSions* - 

.'.SucH-.is the dominion which theft bright The mines 
. sand , fatal., metals, have over us, that: they \ef-jMexm*:' 
have counterbalanced the infamy' and exe-> , Nf "ff -,/N 
oration which thepMagers of America juftly deftrvedk 
The, -names, of Mexico,' Peru, and Potofi, , no' longer 
make us fhudder ; and yet we are men ! Even at this 
d :v, when the fpirit of juilice and the feniiments ofhu* 
inanity are breathed forth in all our. writings, and are 
become the invariable rule of our judgments ; a ‘navi- 
gator, who IhouM come Into our ports with a vdftl la- 
den with riches,, notorioudy acquired by methods equal- 
ly barbarous, would land amid ft the general acclamations, 
of the multitude. Where is then that wifdom, which., 
is fo much the boafl of the prefent age ? What is then 
that gold, which takes from us the idea of vice, and 
wipes away the horror of blood iked? Without doubt, 
there dspfo, me "advantage annexed - to 'a 
change between nations, to an external representation of 
ail forts of value, to a common eftimatc of all labours. 
But, would it not have been better, if nations had coa* 
tinued quiet,: -detached from each f 

hofpita&Ie, than to be poiftaed with. the mod ferocious 
of all pa (lions l 

Thai 
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"ffiTlfe; origin; of metals, has not always been well under* 
Itood. It was long imagined, that they were as old as ; 
the creation. It is now believed, with greater reafon, 
that they are formed fucceffively. In fad, it is not po£- 
£ble to doubt, that nature is not continually employed 
in sfHon, and that her fp rings are equally powerful in 
every part of, the globe* * 

Every metal according to the chy miffs, has, for Its 
principle, an earth which confiitutes it, and which is 
peculiar to it. It is exhibited to us, fometimes under 
the form that characterizes it, and fometimes under va« 
rio us forms, in which no eyes but thofe that have been 
habituated to thefe refearches can recognize it. In' the 
firft cafe, it is called virgin j In the fecond, mineralized 
ore. 

Metals, whether virgin or mineralized, are fometimes 
fc altered by fragments, in beds of earth, that are hori- 
zontal or inclined. But this is not the place of their 
origin. They have been carried thither by great com- 
motions, ffoods, and earthquakes, which are continually 
fub verting our miferable planet. They are, in general, 
found either in regular veins, or In detached mafies, 
within the midft of the rocks and mountains where they 
were formed. 

According to the jan&ures of naturalifls, in thefe 
great vvor-k-houfes which are always kept heated, exha- 
lations are perpetually riling. Thefe fulphurccus and 
falinc liquors ad on the metallic particles, attenuate and 
divide them 5 and make them lightly circulate within 
the cavities of the earth. They unite again $ and then 
becoming too heavy to fupport themfelves in the air, 
they fall, and are heaped up. one upon another#^, If, hi 
their different motions, they have not met with other 
bodies, they form pure metals. The cafe is other wile, 
if they happen to be combined with foreign fub&ances; 

Nature, which feemed as if fits wiihed to conceal 
them, has not been able to fecret them frem the avidi- 
ty cf man. By repeated obfervations, we ar£ now able, 
to difeover the places where mii.es are to be found. 
Thefe are commonly mountains, where plants grow with 
difficulty,' and foon fade ; where, trees are final 1 and 
crooked 5 -where the moifture of dews, rains, and even 
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fnows, is foon dried- up ; where fulphureous and mine- 
ral exhalations strife ; where the waters are loaded with 
'vitriolic falls 5 and where the fands contain metallic par- 
ticles, Though each of thefe marks, feparately confi- 
dered, be ambiguous, it feldom happens, when all of 
them are found together, but that the earth contains 
fbme mine. 

But what are the terms., on which we extra£ this 
treafure, or this poifon of human life, from that abyfs 
where nature had fecreted it ? We mud pierce rocks to 
an immenfe depth*, dig fubterraneous channels, to carry 
off the waters which flow in, and menace us on every 
fide; convey into immenfe galleries forefh cut into 
props ; fupport the vaults of thefe galleries under the 
enormous weight of the earth, which perpetually tends to 
1511 them up, and bury in their ruins thefe avaricious 
and prefumptuous men who conftru&ed them; we mud 
fcoop out canals and aquedudfs ; invent hydraulic en- 
gines of adoniilring and various powers, and confh-ucl 
all the feverai kinds of furnaces ; we mull be expofed 
to the danger of being fufxocated or confumed by an ex- 
halation, which kindles at the dim light of thofe lamps 
that are ufed to carry on the works ; and at laft die of 
confumption, which reduces human life to one half of 
its duration. If • we confider how many obtervations, 
experiments, and trials, all thefe labours fuppofe, we fhall 
carry the origin of the world far beyond itslkno wn- an- 
tiquity » To ihew us the gold, iron, copper, tin, and 
Hirer employed by the firft men, is to beguile us with a 
faljfhood which can only impofe upon children. 

When the labour of mineralogy is finifhed, that of 
metallurgy begins. Its objefl is to feparate metals from 
each other, and to detach them from extraneous bodies 
which invelope them. 

In order to feparate the gold from the Hones which 
contain It, it is iuihclent to break them in pieces, and 
reduce them to powder. The matter, thus pulverized, 
Is afterwards triturated with quickfilver, which combines 
itfelf to this precious metal, but without forming any 
union, either with the rock, or land, or even the earth 
which were mixed with It. By means of fire, the mer- 
cury is afterwards dlililled, which, on feparating, leaves 
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the.. gold at tine bottom of' the veffel, In tie fiate of a 
powder, which Is purified in the coppeL Virgin filver 
alfo requires no other preparations. 

But when the filver is combined with Foreign fubflan- 
ces, or with metals of a different nature, it requires great 
knowledge, and confummate experience, to purify It* 
Every circumftance authorizes us to think, that this art 
Is unknown in the new world. It is alfo generally ac- 
knowledged, that the German or Swifs miners would 
find, in a mine that has already been worked, more 
wealth than the Spaniard had already ext railed out of. 
it. They might enrich themfeives by mines, which, for 
want of ikill, have been rejected as inadequate io the 
•expences of working them* 

The, art of the Mexicans* whatfoever it might be, was 
' Infinitely Inferior to that of their oppreffors. They had 
consequently lefs filver than gold. Thefe metals were 
; not .employed by them as a medium, of exchange */' they' 
were only objedls of ornament, or mere curiofitv. 1 

In. the firft years fubfequent to the conqueft, the Spa- 
niards (pared themfdves the trouble and ex peaces that 
fare Infeparable from the working of mines. They w rett- 
ed From the mexicans all the metals which they had'av 
' maffed from the foundation- of their '.empire.' The fern**, ' 
; - pies,,' the; palaces of the grandees,.' the 'houfes of private 
' ' perfons, the meanell hovels $ all were fearched and pil- 
laged. Though the abhorrence the Indians had again ft 
,/ their tyrants, made them bury a great deal of their wealth 
in the ground, and throw much more of it into the great 
lake, and into their rivers, yet avarice found enough to 
fatisfy itfelf. ..When this fcurce was exhauiled,recourie 
was neceflarily had to the mines. 

They dug them at fir 11 indifferently, every where, 
but rather preferred the fea-caafts. Experience teach- 
ing them, that thofe which were near: ft the ocean were 
the pooreft, they became difgufted with this plan. At 
prefent, they work no mine, that Is not at a very great 
cl i dance from the northern fea, where it might be ex- 
po fed to the incurfions. and, perhaps, to the in vs lions of 
thfi| Europeans. The metals that are found on the gulf 
of California will remain in perfe£t lecurity, till thefe 
' 1 latitudes become better known, and more frequent- 
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f' The principal mines are in the provinces ofZaca- 
tecas, New Bifcay, and Mexico, three provinces fitua- 
ted in the inland parts of the empire, where it isimpof- 
lible For an enemy to penetrate by land, and to which 
no navigable rivers lead. Thefe mines may employ forty 

Spanta a rds IndlatlS ' ^ direaion of four W^ufand 

The mines belong to the perfon who difcovers them. 

1 he only form he is obliged to obferve, is to get his 

iamples approved by the government. As much land it 
granted to him as he chufes ; but he is obliged to give 
a piaftre, or five livres five fous * a foot, to the proprie- 
tor. The third of what he purchafes belongs to go- 
vernment; which, after long continued and abfurd at- 
tempts to have it. worked on its own account, refolves to 
dupofe of it to any one who will be a purchafer, in pre- 
ference to the perfon who works the mine. All the 
mines that are abandoned become alfo the property of 
the crown. e e y ^ 

It receives 420 livres f for every hundred weight of 

mercury that is ufed. In vain have intelligent people 
reprefented, that this exceffive tax neceffarily difcoura- 
ged mdufiry. All that has been obtained, is, the grant 

2 ,j * or two y ea rs, but not without paying intereft. 

it is ielaom that thofe who undertake to work mines 
are able to go on without thefe indulgences Thofe im. 
certain and hazardous enterprizes are fcarcely ever un- 
dertaken, unlefs by men whole affairs are embaraited or 
totally ruined. y 

Men of good fenfe, and in eafy circumftances, have 3 
more particular averfion to thefe undertakings, becaufe. 
of the ouligation they are under of delivering to govern- 
ment the fifth part of the^filver, and the tenth part of 
the gold which they draw from the earth. The ihte 
had a long time objected to this difference of taxation* 
but has been obliged to confent to it; becaufe the mines 
of gold, being more precarious than thofe offilver, were 
totally abandoned. Both will foon be unable Jo pay the 
tribute impofed on them. As gold and filvtr become 
more common in trade, the value of them proportional- 
Vol. II. D d \j 
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jy diminilhes, and becomes lefs adequate to the goods for 
■which they are exchanged. This decreafing value of 
Bietals would have been attended with ftill greater con- 
fequences, if the labours which procure them had not 
been fucceluvely rendered more and more Ample. This 
^economy is carried very near as far as it can go 5 and 
■whenever that happens, the court of Madrid will be un- 
der a neceffity of lcifening the duties, unlefs it fubmits 
to have the bell mines neglefted, as the indifferent ones 
Bave been. Ferhaps, it will foon be obliged to content 
itfelf with two reals, or twenty-fix fous* a mark, which 
dt receives for the duties of ftamping and coining. 

The mint of Mexico annually coins about 65 millions 
of livres f ; the iixth part nearly in gold, the reft in 
filver. About the half of this paffes into Europe, a 
fixth part into the Eaft Indies, a twelfth into the Spa- 
jiifli i (lands. The reft paffes off infenfibly in foreign co- 
lonies^ or circulates in the empire. There it ferves to 
carry on the inland trade, and to pay the taxes, which 
are confiderable. 

Taxes tjla- All the males among the Indians, from 
b tithed in eighteen to fifty, pay a poll-tax of 1 x livres 
Mexico. iC fous t, of which eight-ninths go to the 
treafury, and the reft is deftined to various 
ufcs. The Meftees, who are deemed Indians for the 
two firft generations, and free Mulattoes, are fubjeaed 
to the fame taxation. Thole negro Haves are exempted 
from it, for whom 2S0 livres || have been paid to the 
king at their admiffion into the colony. 

The Spaniards, whom they have not fo far degraded 
as to impoi'c on them a perfonal tribute, are fubjedled to 
all the other taxes, the moft confiderable of which is 
that of thirty-three per cent, on the value of all the goods 
that are fent tojthem from Europe, which retains twen- 

« -five of this under divers denominations, and eight of 
is paid at their arrival in the new world. This ruin- 
eus taxation does not prevent them from being aticr- 
wards fubjedled to the alcavala. 

The alcavala is a duty on every thing that is fold or 
exchanged, and is paid as often as the i'ale or exchange 
.. takes 

* is.; lid. f 2,843,7501. * About 10s. jl 12I. js. 
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takes place. It was eftablilhed in the raetropolis m 
1341 * and It hath gradually rifen to to per cent, o £ 
the value of merchandife fold In wbolefalr., and even to 
fourteen of all fold by retail. Philip II. after the difa* 
her of his fleet, fo well known under the pompous title 
of the Invincible, was determined by his urgent wants 
to introduce this taxation Into Mexico, as well as in the 
other colonies. Though it ought to have been only & 
temporary tax, yet it has continued ever iince. It is 
true, that it has not been augmented, and that it re- 
mains at two and a half per cent . as it wasat firit fettled* 
The cruciade has not had the fame liability. 

The cruciade is a bull which allows great indulgent- 
cies, and permits the ufe of eggs, butter-, and cheefe* 
during Lent, The government, to whom the court of 
Rome gave up the benefits accruing from it, had divided' 
the perfons, who were willing to avail themfelves of it, 
into four claffes. This indulgence was paid by thofe 
who lived by their Industry, at the rate of two livres fix: 
fous*. Thofe who had been able to raife a capital of 
30,506 livres f , paid 5 livres 5 fousj 4 it cod 10 livres 
20 Ions § to thofe who pofieffed more than 58,6 00 
livres [L and 52 livres 10 fous^j- to the viceroy, and thofe 
who were inveiied with the mod honourable dignities* 
It was left to every man’s conscience, by in forming hum 
that he would obtain nothing if his contribution was not 
proportionable to his fortune. Mexico alone then paid 
for indulgences about 2,600,000 livres***.. It is 'pro- 
bable that this fuperftition, decreafed, fince the minifkf 
in 1 556 fixed this bull, for all conditions, at 40 fousff* 
Government obliges nobody to take it 5 but the priefl^ 
would ref ufe the comforts of religion to thofe whoihould 
not have purchafed it; and perhaps there is not, in all 
bpanifh America, a man fufficiently enlightened, or bold 
#110 ugh- to op pole this Impofition XX* ' 

D d 2 One 
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++ Much has been fdd about favages and barbarians ; but 
are they favages of the new or old woridj of the north or of the 
fouth, whom religion and government make a jeft of in tto& 
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becIhZZ f ^ ° £ l J e emp,re to the other » and has 

have palliated theV ”1 E ^° P t* W mild difpofitions 
* e P-tHiated the evil j but they are flill in a deeree of 

ferment, that the metropolis will not eafily appeife with 

rl?r faC u C u e - ,° ne ° f the ®<* agreeable 6 to* iu 
eolomes would be that of flamped paper. 

tegular tributes which Spain ex- 

ft .v raife8 ’ *?< *»“ of diftrefi, un- 
oer tbe denoaination of/W, conliderable fums of which 

Thw grievance which began in the time of PhiHo II 
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T? s » whl< * contributed not a little to ren- 

Sne m. eS ‘ “ 8,1 " h ° P«*MM for- 

-A* ’ S 5 '’ it ? “ or t, Mgernefs at Mexico thL in 
Z~~ places i becaufe the Europeans, Creoles, Meftees, 
Jwulattoes, and efpecially the Indians, were there in 
more affluent circumftances. The public profreri tv ha? 
greatiy diminilhed in this country, by the revenue 
,V ' tews 5 and is every day Ail 1 more fo by the rapacioufhefs 
Oi the clergy. 

1 he tenth of every produce is regoroufly colle&ed by 
the clergy. The fundtions of their profeffion are paid 
them at an extravagant price. Their lands are immenfe, 
and every day they acquire a greater extent of territo- 
ry. They are faid to be in potTeffion of a fourth of the 
revenues of the empire. The bilhop of Angelos alone 
nas an Income of 1,260,000 livres*. Thefe fcandalous 
. „ riches 
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Tiehes have multiplied ecclefiafiics to fuch a degree, that 
they now constitute the fifth part of the whole white 
people. Borne of them Were born in the^colony \ but 
the greateft part are adventurers come from Europe, in- 
order to fcreen themfelves from the authority of their 
fuperiors, or to make their fortune expedhioufly. 

The revenue of the Crown is not what it ought to- 
be. The duties fixed on goods, which are imported here 
from Cadiz/and on the ores, the quick filver y the poll- 
tax, the irupofts, the royal domain, are fuch great ob- 
jects, that we cannot help being greatly furpri fed, when 
we fee that the fovereign annually draws from Mexico, 
though the bed; conducted of his pofTeflions, no more 
than about 6,300,000 livres The reft, that is to fay, 
almoft the whole, is abforbed by the civil and military 
government of the country, which are both in the ut- 
mofi diforder. 

The finances are fwallowed up by the vaft number of 
clerks that are Rationed every where j- by corregidors 
who adminifter ju.fi ice in the provinces y by the comman- 
dants of places } by three fupenor councils of juftice, 
known by the name of Audience $. by thofe who are in? 
veiled with full authority, or by fVbalterns who gain the-, 
confidence of people in place. A part of this pillage , 
finds its way into Europe j another part contributes 
feed the pride, lazinefs, luxury, and profligacy of. i r 
fm all number of Mexican towns/ but. 
itfelfi. 

The Mexicans, who for a time might have been at 
lofs,to determine whether the Spaniards were a fwarna. 
of robbers or a conquering people, faw their capital aim olt 
totally deitroyed by thofe cruel wars, of which it was 
the theatre. It was not long before Cortez rebuilt it > 
and it has fmce been extended and embellidicd. ; ' 1 

Its flreets are broad, flraight, and interfedi each other 
at right angles. The houfes are pretty fpacious, but 
without convenlencies or decorations. Not one of the 
public edifices, that are fhewn with the greateft oflenta=« 
tion to travellers, recalls to their remembrance the finest 
day-s of architecture, nor even the good Gothic times,” 

Dd:s T fc 
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The principal fquares have a fountain in the centre, and 
are pretty regular j but this h all their merit* There 
Is a walk, with a jet d’eau, where eight alleys meet, 
whofe trees have a form and foliage not very agreeable 
to the eye* Superflition has amajfifed treafures from all 
the quarters of the globe in innumerable churches, with- 
out there being a fingle one that raifes the foul to any 
fubllme ideas, or that can fill the heart with pleafing 
Fcntiments, 

The air of this city is very temperate, fo that woollen 
clothing* may be worn all the year. The lea ft precaiu 
lions are fufficient to prevent any inconvemencies from 
the heat. Charles V. aiked a Spaniard, on his arrival 
from Mexico, how long the interval was there.' between, ' 
fummer and winter? Juft as long , replied he, with 
great truth and wit, as it takes to pa/s out of/unjhine m- 
to Jhade.. 

' . The city is built in the middle of a greatdake, which 
irbife&d by a very narrow ifthm'us, 1 That part of the 
lake whofe water is foft, calm, and full of fill), falls in- 
to the other, which is fait, generally agitatedfand with- 
out fifh* / The circumference of this whole lake, which 
Is unequal in its extent, is about thirty leagues. 

People are not agreed with regard to the orgin^ of 
■' |Jhefe : : waters. The moil common and probable opinion 
makes them iffue from a large and lofty mountain, fitu~ 
ated to the fouth-weft of Mexico 5 with this difference, 
that the fait water runs under a traft of land that is full 
of mines, which communicate this quality to it. 

Before theconqueil, Mexico, and feveral other towns 
fkuated on the margin of the lake, were expofed^. 
inundations, which rendered them dangerous to live in. 
$>ikes, conilru&ed with incredible ^**^ 0*4 labour, 
were not always fufficient to divert the torrents which 
poured down from the mountains. The Spaniards have 
likewife experienced thefe calamities. Moll of their 
buildings though conflru&cd with care, and fupported 
on piles, after a few years, fink four, five, or fix feet, ■ 
in a foil that is not firm enough to fupport them. 

" Thefe inconveniencies gave rife to the projeft of drain- 
ing off the waters.. Accounts that were prodigiouily 
exaggerated* affaire us* that in 1624, four hundred fc 

venty- 
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venty-one thoufand one hundred and fifty-four Indians # 
were employed in digging this canal. In order to find a 
fund neceffary. for defraying the expence of it, one hun- 
dredth part of the price of houfes, lands, and mer- 
chandize, was exaded f a taxation unknown in the new 
world. Ignorance, difcouragements, and particular in- 
terefis, made this noble and wife undertaking mifcarryv 

The viceroy Ladeyrera, in 2635, thought that It 
was indifpenfably neceffary to build Mexico in another 
place. Avarice, incapable of making any Sacrifice* 
pleafure, ever afraid of interrupting its enjoyments; idle- 
nefs, which dreads trouble* all the pa {lions united them- 
felves to thwart an idea, which in itfelf was liable to 
Tome objedions. 

The new efforts that have fmce been made to render 
living in this country as fa fe as it is agreeable, have not 
proved altogether fuccefsful : whether this may be ow.~ 
ing to their not having been properly exerted, or that 
nature has thrown infus-mountable obftacles in the way, 
Mexico remains ftill expofed to the fury of the waters 5 
and the dread of inundations has greatly diminifhed its 
population. The majority of hiftorians affure us, that 
it formerly contained more than two hundred thoufand 
fouls *, at prefent, it has not above fifty thoufand. This 
number is compoied of Spaniards, IVLcliees, Indians, 
Negroes, Mulaitoes, cf fuch a deverfity of heterogeneous 
races from the white to the black, that among an hun- 
dred faces one will hardly find two of the fame colour* 

Before this emigration, riches had accumulated in 
Mexico to an incredible degree. What in other coun- 
tries is made of iron and copper, was here made of filver 
or gold. Th.efe fplendid metals, as well as pearls and 
precious iff ones, were employed to adorn their horfesand 
fervants, the moll common utenfils, and ufed for the 
mean eft purpofes. The manners of the country, which 
are always conformable to the luxury that prevails, corre . 
fpond with this itile of romantic magnificence* The 
women, in their palaces, were waited upon by thoufands 
of (laves, and never appeared in public but with a reti- 
nue which, amongft us, is refer ved for the Majcfty of a 
throne* To thef'e extravagancies, the men added pro- 
fusions Hill greater for negro women, whom they public- 
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ly raifed to the rank of their miftreffes. This luxury, 
which was fo exceffive in the ordinary aft ions of life, ex- 
ceederf all bounds on occafion of the flighted festivals. 
The general pride then exerted itfelf, and each man la- 
'vislied millions to acquire the fuperiority for his own 
particular tafte. The crimes neceffary to Support this 
extravagance were previously atoned for 5 as Superstition 
had pronounced every man holy and juft, who Should 
contribute liberally to churches. 

The trea Cures, and the pomp naturally attendant upon 
them, muft neceffarily have diminished at Mexico, in 
proportion as thofe who poffeffed them fought an afylunt 
at Angelos and other towns. But the advantage, which 
this capital enjoys, of being the centre of the dominion, 
the feat of government, the place where the coin is dutch, 
the fifidence of the greatest proprietors of lands and 
of the richest traders, hits always occasioned the greateft 
part of the principal affairs of the empire to be transact* 
ed here. 


The tnde Mexico carries on with the 0- 
ther parts at America is much contined 
By the north Shalt receives from Marac)bo 
and Caracas, cocoa greatly Superior to its 
own, and negroes by the way of the Ha van - 
nah and Carthagena r it gives in exchange 
meal and Silver. 

Its connections with the South Sea are of 
greater utility to it, without being much 
more considerable. Originally, Peru was al- 
lowed to fend annually to New Spain two 
veffels, wbofe cargoes together were not to 
exceed one million ten thoufand livres *. This was tome 
time afterwards reduced to one half. It was totally fup- 
oreffed in t6;6, on pretence that it prejudiced the trade 
of the' metropolis, by the quantity of Eaft India goods 
it imported into the country, i he merchants of Lima 
complained a long rime, but ineffectually, of a barba- 
robs law* that deprived them of the doable advantage or 
felling Ae fuperfluities of their commodities, and of re- 
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ceiving thofe they wanted. The^ communication be- 
tween the two colonies was at iaft re eftabhfhed, but 
■with vetiri&ions, which prove that the government had 
not acquired any coixfiderable information, and that it 
..only J iie!d€d ; :.'i»v importunity* Since, this. ..pcrio .* ,t &, . 
vdlels fent out from Callao and Guayaquil, carry cocoa, 
•wines, -and brandies, to Acapulco and Sonfonnate, on the 
coaft of Gautimala > and bring back pitch, tar, arnotto, 
indigo, cochineal iron, the hafacrdaflieiy wm of Av- 
er elo$ t and as many contraband goods as poiiibk from 
the Philippine iflands, fo celebrated in ^Europe from the 
connexions which they have with Mexico. fee import- 
ance of tilts communication feems to require* that we 
Ihould trace its origin. . r , 

When the court of Madrid, whole ambition mcrealed 
with their profperity, had formed th*S plan of a great 
effoblifhment in Ada, their attention was ferioufiy en- 
gaged in confidering of expedients to infer® its. 

This projeX mull neceflarily be expofed to great diffi- 
culties. The riches of America & powerfully attracted 
the Spaniards, who confented to a voluntary exile* .that 
it did not appear poffible to engage, them to go ana 
fettle at the Philippines, unlefs it vras agreed to give 
them a fhare in thefe treafures. This facrifice wai ;tc- 
folved upon. The rifing colony was authorized to fetid 
every year* into America* India goods in exchange for 
metals* f 

This unbounded liberty was attended with inch con- 
fequences, that 'it excited the jealoufy of the metropo- 
lis. Things were a little quieted by retraining to 
3,1 50,000 livfes * the trade allowed to be carried on. 
This fum wasdivided into twelve thoufand equal ihares. 
Every head of a family was to have one, and perfons 
in place a number proportioned to their rank* lleligi- 
ous communities were comprehended in this arrange- 
ment* according to the .extent of their credit, and the, 
opinion that was entertained of their,, utility. Five hun- 
dred of thefe ihares were allowed to the jefuits, whole 
employments and enterprises feemed to require greater 
means* 

: ' .. ; ., Ihe 
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' The veffels which departed at fir ft from the ifland of 
Cebu* md afterwards from the ifland of Xuconxa, origi- 
n»Uy took the route of Peru, The length of this voyage 
was prodigious. They difcavered trade-winds, which o- 
pened a much (hotter pallage to Mexico ; and this branch: 
of commerce was tranfa&ed on its coaft, where It: 1 was 
C ila bl like d* 

Every year, in the middle of July, they feat out from 
the port of Manilla a galleon, which is commonly 
from eighteen hundred to two theufand tons. After 
getting clear of a multitude of i {lands and rocks which 
delay its courfe, it (leers eaft-north-eaft, in order to 
.meet with the wed winds in thirty degrees latitude,, 
which, bring them in a (Iraight courfe to the end of 
their voyage. This veffel, which is very heavy laden,, 
is fix months on her paffage, becaufe the faiiors who are 
on board, from their extreme timidity, never hoiil the 
main-fail in the night time, 3 nd often lower all their 
fails without the leatf^occafion. At lad the fhip arrives 
at Mexico. 

The coafls of this great empire are not like thofe of 
.Peru, where the vicinity and heightsof the Cordeleras' 
■:a®hrcl" a perpetual ipring, .and caufe regular and mild 
winds to blow. As foon as the (hip has palled the lati- 
tude of Panama, the free communication of the at mo- 
fphere, call by well, not being any longer interrupted by 
this prodigious chain of mountains, the climate becomes* 
different. In reality, navigation in thefe latitudes is 
fafe and eafy from the middle of O&ober to the begin- 
ning of May 5 but during the red of the year, the vio- 
lence of the wed wind, the dreadful (forms, the excef- 
five rains, the fuffocating heats, the total calms 5 all 
thefe cbftacles, which are combined, or fuceeed eacho- 
ther, render the fea troublefome, and even^ dangerous. 
Throughout this whole extent of coail, which is more 
than fix hundred leagues, there is not a (ingle bark to 
be feen, nor even the lead canoe, either for trade or 
£ thing. Even the ports, which are fcattered up and 
down here, are open, defencelefs, and expofed to the 
ihfuits of the firft pirate that may be inclined to attack 
I hepa* The port of Acapulco, ' where the galleons ar- 
rive* 
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rive, Is the only one that has drafted the attention of 

S 0 V 4 r «“T e . n ni« there by two inlets feparated from each 
S lll A r « ;n-ind* the enterance into them, in the 
Other by a ftndl *&*■$*£ brceze; as the failing out 

it thenightifme is affeftedby a land breeze. Amife- 

, ,r ‘rL,„ two nieces of cannon, and a garden of 
rable fort, forty-two pieces ^ tcnfiv ,, &fe, a „d 

fixty men e jj. • which conftitutes this harbour, 

5 T”“„Xd £ -“>■ ■" & s»t 

IS fun 01 y 0 £ water- The air here is hot, 

heavy* and unwholefame, to which none can habituate 
Heavy, «*uu * negroes that are born under 

"T S 1'dim ' P orfa. SL This &.U. >»d 

* &H.„” SS ««««d »i.h . «n ««»»<“ h> 

”SS i tU >rri,.l.f .1* «&»':• ; .~d«. ««*; 

LThere from all the provinces ot Mexico who come to 
exchange European toys, their own cochineal, and a- 
bout ten tr ilU< .« * «i diver for foe.* muflm^Ud 
Imens Silks - erium.: s, and the gcla works u AIdu A.- 
ter continuing moot three months, the v^UL,,g^ 
the route of: the Philippines before tfaen.il ot April, 
with one or two companies of infantry that are appoint- 
cd to relieve the garriluu of Manilla. Part ot the riches 
with which it is laden remains in the colony } the reft » 
diftributed among the nations which had ccntnoutcd to 

^ ’ The immenfe fpace which the galleons have to tra- 
verfe, has made it neceffary to look out tor places where 
they might lake in refrtlhments. fhc hr ft that has 
been met with of this kind, is on the route trom Act- 
pulco to the Philippines, in thole .Hands known at farll 
by the name of the Ladrones, and fince by the name of 
Marianne iilands. They were difeovered by Magellan, 
in 1 cat* They were at firft neglefied : the galleons 
afterwards ufed to put in there for retrefliment } but 
there was no regular Settlement made here, till the year 

Thefe iilands are fituated at the extremity of the South 
Sea, near four hundred leagues to the eaft of the Philip- 
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pines. Thesr politico f in the torrid zone, does not pre- 
vent the climate from being moderately temperate. The 
alt is pure, the Iky ferene, and the foil fruitful. Be- 
fore their btercourfe with the Europeans, the Inhabit 
tants, who were always naked, had no other food But 
fruits, roots, and fifh. As Hiking was their ufual and 
foie occupation, they had couftru&ed canoes, more per- 
ft& than any that have ever been found in the reft of the 

world, ' 

The peonk, who are very numerous, and are diffufed 
in twelve iilands, that are the only inhabited ones # in 
this archipelago, have gradually diminilhed lince the in- ■ 
vafton of the Spaniards, either by contagious difotdeis* 
or by the bad ufage which they have experienced. The 
tematnder, to the number of two thoufand feven hun- 
dred perfons, have collected themfelves in the centre of 
the iftand of Guam, which they have from twenty-five 
to thirty leagues circumference. It. has , a garrlfon of a 
hundred men, who are appointed to defend two fmali 
forts, that are fituated on two roads, one of which re- ' 
ceives a fmali veffel, which every two years arrives here 
from the thUSppmm and the other is deftroed to furnxlh 
refre&raents to the galleon. This laft fort is fo wretch- 
ed, that the veSel never flays her©'; ®bpye;,f: 
in that ihort time it is often expofed to ^ety great daa* 
Pers. It is very extraordinary, that Spain has not fought 
for a better harbour; or very Angular, that no one has 
been found in fuch a multitude of iflands. California 
prefents an afylum more fecure to the galleons that come 
from the Philippines to Acapulco. ■ 

California Is properly a long neck of land, which 
, it retches from the northern coafts of America, and runs a- 
!i%X between eaft and fouth, as far as the tomd zone i 
Tifwaihed on each fide by the Pacific ocean The 
part that is known of this pemnfula is three hundred 
leagues long, and ten, twenty, thirty, or forty broad. - 
It is impoffible, that, in fo v*a an extent, the nature 
of the foil, and the temperature of the air, fhou d be 
every where the fame. It may be faid, however, that m 
J ^ ’ rf tfidrv. and exceffively hot - 7 the 

and confe- 


general^ the'"climate"hereTs dry, and exceffively hot * the 
ground bare, ftony, mountainous, landy, and confe- 
qnently barren, and unfit for agriculture, and breeding 
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cattle. Amidfl the fraall number of trees that are found 
here, the moll ufeful is the pitahaya, the produce of 
which conilitutes^the principal food of the Californians. 
Its branches, which are fluted and perpendicular, have 
no leaves ; and it is from the flems that the fruit grows# 
It is prickly, like the Indian chefnut $ but its pulp re- 
fembles that of the %, with this advantage, that it is 
much Tweeter, and more delicate. 

The fea, which is richer than the land, fwarms with 
fifh of every kind, in the greatefl abundance, and of the 
mofl exquifite tafle. But what renders the gulf of Ca- 
lifornia of more importance, is the pearls, which, in the 
fifmng feafon, draw together the inhabitants of all the 
provinces of New .Spain */. . - 

The Californians are' well made, and very flout.' An • 
extreme pufilanlmity, inconflancy, indolence, ftupidSty, 
and even infenfibility, form- their charter. They are 
childreo, m whom the powers of reafon are not yet un~ 

: 1 They are fwarthier than the Mexicans. This 

difference of colour proves, that the civilized life offo- 
cietylubverts, or totally changes, the order: and 'laws a £ 
•nature, hnce we fed, within the temperate zone, » fa- 
vage people that are blacker than the civilized nations 
or the torrid zone. 

'Before the Europeans had penetrated into California. ’ 
the natives had no form of religion $ and their govern- 
ment was fuch as might be expe^ed from their ignorance# 
Each nation was an alTemblage of feveral cottages, 
more or left numerous, that were all mutually confede- 
rated by alliances, but without any chief# They were 
Grangers even to filial obedience. The men were ac! 
quainted with no fpecies of drefs, but the women cover, 
ed thofe pans nature intended ftiould be concealed, with 
extreme care, v , 5 

VoulL Ee Whether 


nationVll in America, to confider as one 

mtion all the people that fpeak the fame lanvuave, whether 

r^n? t< ?? etIle f’ or are difperfed throughout diffe- 

ren ddtnas. In this point of view, then are fix nation, in 
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wnetner tneie particulars were Known, nr not,' cer- 
tain it is, that Mexico was no fooner reduced, and tran- 
quillity efteblifhed, than the plan was kdd'TQr thereon- 
quell of California. Cortez landed there in 1526. lie 
had not even time to take a furvey of it, becaufe he was 
obliged to return to his government, where the report of 
his death had difpofed the minds of the people to a ge- 
neral infurrtdson. The feveral attempts that have fince 
been made, to form an eOablifhment there, have all been 
tmfuccefsful. The endeavours of the court were not 
more fortunate than thofe of individuals. If we pay the 
leaf! attention to the fpirit that directed thefe enterpri- 
ses, we (hall End, that want of humanity,, courage, and 
per feve ranee, was the caufe of thefe misfortunes. There 
■was not a Engle expedition that was not ill concerted, or 
imprudently conduced. 

’ Spain, difpirited with her Ioffes and ex peaces, had en- 
tirely abandoned the acquifitiom, of California, when the 
’ JefuitSj' iff 1697, folicited permiffion.tG-undcrtakeit. 
^1$ Toon as, they had obtained the content of govern- 
-then?,: they' began to execute a plan of kgiilation, which 
■they had "formed from accurate ideas" of the nature, of 
the Toll, '"the chara&er of the inhabitants, and the inilu- 
'.'cnce' (if the ''climate. , They were not .guided' by. fanatic 
‘cxim. 'They arrived among the favages they purpofed 
to civilize, with curiofities that might amufe them, grain 
proper for their food, and apparel fit to pleafe them. 
The hatred thefe people bore to theSpaniih name could 
not fupport itfelf again!! thefe demonflrations of bene- 
volence. They teftified their acknowledgements, as 
much as their inconOancy and want of fenfibility allow- 
ed. Thefe vices were in part fobduedby the .religious 
|nfti tutors, who profecuted their proje& 
and refolution peculiar to their orden They ' befeara® 
carpenters, rnafons, weavers, and huibandmen $ and, by 
thefe means, fucceeded in imparting knowledge, and, in 
jbme meafure, a taile for the firXt arts to thefe lavage 
people, whom they fucceffively united into one body. 
Ju 1745, they confided of forty-three villages, feparated. 
by the' barrennefs of the foil, and the want of water* 
This republic will augment, In proportion as the fuc- 
j&Sbx* of thofe who formed it fhall profecute . their la- 
bours 
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boars northwards, where, according to a plan that was 
judiciouily concerted* a communication was to be eftn- 
bliflied between the miffionaries of the peninfula and 
thofe of the continent. They are only feparated from 
each other, by the river Colorado* 

Thefe fmall villages principally fubfift on corn and 
pulfe which they cultivate, and on the fruits and dome- 
flic animals of Europe, the breeding of which is an ob- 
ject of continual attention. The Indians have each their 
field, and the property of what they reap 3 but fuch is 
their want of forefight, that they would fquander in a 
day what they had gathered,, if the miffionary did not 
take upon himfelf to di tribute it to them as they have 
occafion for it. They already make feme coarfe fluffs. 
Their neceffaries are purchased with pearls, which they 
fifti in the gulf, and with wine that nearly refembles 
that of Madeira, : which they fell to New Spain and to 
the galleons; and experience hath fhewn, that it is high- 
ly neceffary they fttould be prohibited, the ufe of this li- 
quor. 

' Twelve laws,' that are very fimple, fuffice to regulate 
this -rifing. date. ' In order to enforce' the observance/ of 
them, the miffionary chufes the moft intelligent perfon 
of the village, who is impowered to whip and imprifoa, 
the only puniihments of which they have any know* 
ledge* 

In;aM/^flifo:rnk 'there are only twogamft«% each 
confiding of thirty men, and a foldier to accompany c* 
very miffionary. Thefe troops were fele£led by the Ic* 
giflators, and are under their orders, though they are 
paid by the government. The court of Madrid faw no 
inconvenience in leaving thefe trifling forces in the 
hands of thofe who had acquired their confidence 3 and 
they demoniirated to them, that nothing but this expe- 
dient would have prevented the oppreffion of their new 
£ubje£b. 

‘ .They will continue - happy juft as long., as no mines- 
•are difeovered in their territory. If there are any imn£% 
againft which the great number on the other fide of the 
.gulf is a ftrong preemption, no fooner will they be 
found, but the edifice that has been reared with fuch 
trouble and good fenfe, will be at once fubrotedh Thefe 
^ e % 
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jxsople* like many others, will difappear from the fui 
face of the earth. The gold, which the Spanish govern 
mml would draw from California, would deprive it o 
the - advantages which Its- policy may now find la the la 
hours of its miffionarxes, .who fhonld rather be encoura 
ged to purfue their ufeful undertakings, Thefe, perhaps 
might enable the coon of Madrid to build forts, whici 
would put them in a condition of beholding with tran- 
quillity the difcovery of that paffage which the Englifl, 
have long fought for, the north-weft paffage to the Pa- 
cific ocean. It has alfo been Imagined, that thefe ram- 
parts might prove a barrier againft the Ruffians, who, In 
1741, penetrated within twelve degrees of Cape Men- 
docino, the moil: northern point that has hitherto been 
di (covered in California, But if they had obferved that 
this voyage could not be undertaken but from the few 
of Kamtfchatka, they would have been fenfible, that no- 
thing could': be fitted out there, .. but weak' armathlpt^ 
merely to gratify curiofity, and which therefore could 
not occafion the leaft difqmetude. 

An advantage more certain, and kfs 1 remote, -■ Is the : 
facility .. which ; California gives, of reducing the provin- 
ces which extend from the other fide of the gulf lo the 
river Colorado. Thefe rich countries are at fuch a ds- 
fiance xmm Mexico, and fo difficult of accefs, that it 
appeared m dangerous to attempt the conqueft of them, 
as ufelefs to execute it. The opennefs and the fafety 
of the feaof - California ought to encourage the under- 
taking, furnifh the means of fucceeding la. it, and infure 
the advantages accruing from it. Pliiiofophers them- 
felves win invite the court of Madrid to thefe expedi- 
tions, m foots as they (hall have feen them folemniy ab* 
jute thofe fanatical and dcftrudlive principles, which 
have hitherto conftituted the bafis of their policy. 

In the mean time, till Spain ftiall adopt thefe great 
fpeculations, California furmfiies a fafe harbour to ihips 
felling from the Philippines to Mexico. Cape St Lu« 
,€§r, fituated at the fouthern extremity of the peninfuia, 
is the plaoe where they touch. There they find a good / 
Jharbour, refreffiments, and fignals which give them in- 
formation if any enemy appears in thefe latitudes that 
write? dangerous, and where they have been mot fre- 
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quently attacked* It was In 1734? ^ at -E^ mn 
arrived here for the firft time. Its orders and its ne- 
cedities have ever iince that time brought it hither. 

The fyllem adopted by all the governments of Eu- 
rope, to hold colonies in the moil abfolute dependence 
on the metropolis, has always rendered the connexions 
of Mexico with Ada fufpicious„to feveral of the Spa* 
nilh politicians. The opinioiTwhich has prevailed, and 
is (till maintained, that it is not poiftble to preferve the 
Philippines without this communication, has alone pre- 
vented them from obflruXing it. All their efforts have 
only been able to prevent Peru from having any ihare 
in it. This vaft empire has, by fevere and repeated 
laws, been deprived of the advantage of drawing direX- 
ly from the call, that merchandise of which it flood in 
need, and even of the liberty of indirectly deriving it 
from New Spain. 

Thefe fhackles accorded not wnh the bold and fcr- . 
i : genius of ' Alheroni. Full of . the mod * -extenfive 
projeXs for the profperity and glory of that monarchy 
1 which ' he attempted to reftore, he purpafedLto retain 
in it the treafures of the new world, to' which it ,'had 
hitherto ferved only as a mart. According to his plan*, 
the call was -to furnifh all the articles or drefs to the 
■ Spanifh colonies, and to the metropolis it ft- If, which It 
would have received through, the.*, chpiael uf its colo- 
nies, Hejufily expeXed, that tfaofe powers, whofe In- 
; f ercfb dials ' arrangement . would prejudife, and whpfe in- 
duftry it would ruin, would endeavour to obflruX if ; 
hut he flutiied to brave their fury in the European feas, 
and he had already given orders for putting the eoalb 
and harbours of the South Sea in a condition of not be- 
ing intimidated by any diltrelfed fquadrons that might . 
happen to attack them. 

Thefe views. were defeXiveJn precision, Alberbns, 
tranf ported by the enthudafm of his opinions, and by 
Ms hatred againfl thofc nations who propofed- to cm- 
harafs his meafures, did not perceive, that the fijfcs 
and . linens that fhouki be imported into Spain in the 
way he propofed, would bear fuch an extravagant price, 
as, would neceffanly prevent the confumption of them* 
E e 3 The 



America from Alia, appears to be a very fenfib 
erne, 

'Tie- eoknifls would be clotted more agreeabl 
cheaper, and in a manner better adapted to the climax 
The wars of Europe would not expofe them to the wa 
of articles that are indifpenfably neceffary : They wool 
become more wealthy, would be better aSeAed to the 
mother-country, and better enabled to defend ther. 
fdves agaiafl the enemies it might draw upon them 
Thefe enemies fchemfeives would prove lefs formidable 
becaufe they would gradually lofe the drength whic 
the furnilhing of Peru and Mexico with provisoes pr. 
■cures them. In a word, Spain, by receiving on lad 
goods the fame duties as it receives on thofe furnifhc 
" : by;itar;irival$, j would lofe no branch of its revenues* ’ 
bccafion re<|uired,it might' even 'obtain from its colonh 
'feccotirs, which at prefect they have 'neither the dtfpc 
’’fitioR; rot "the power of "granting/'' We; fhall "infill n 
longeron the commerce of Mexico with the Eaft Ii 
dies; let us now fpeak of its connexions with Ewop 
-by, the North fea, m& begin with that ■'formed'' by th 
’^rbdix&ions. of Guatimala* ■ 

The province of Guatimala, which is one of the lar 
geft of New Spain* was conquered in 153- 4, and.xj^j 
by Padro c!e Alvarado, one of Cortez’s ‘f&ptenants* H 
built in.it'feveral, towns, and in particula# the capita] 
"•which bears' the name of the province, lt is fituated 21 
a valley which is about three miles broad, and bound 
'Vd by two' mountains that are pretty, lofty.-' " From thi 
mountain towards the fouth run ieveral rivulets and foun 
■ tains* which convey to the villages, that are fituated ot 
1 the "declivity, a delicious frelhnefs, and maintain a perpe- 
tual fucceffion of flowers and fruits. The afpe& of th< 
mountain, to the north, is horrid. There is no verdure 
ever feen upon it : nothing but afhes, and calcined Hones, 
■A kind of noife, which the inhabitants attribute to the 
boiling of metals- in a Hate of fufion within the caverm 
of the earth, heard continually. Erom thefe fnterioi 
furnaces iflue flames, and torrents of fulphur, which All 
-the air with an horrible infection. Guatimak, according 
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to the expreffion of the country, is fituated between ja- 

radife and hell. . _ , , 

.Its fituatioo, and Its difiance from Mexico, and 
dalaiara, have occafianed it to be fixed upon for the feat: 
ofao audience, which extends its jurifdi&ian over three 
, hundred leagues to the fmith, an hundred to the north, 
iiity to the eaft, and twelve to the weft, towards the 
bouth Sea. The advantages it derived from this dif- 
ti nation loon formed it into a confiderable colony, and 
this colony made the moft of thole gifts which nature 
had bellowed upon it. There is no country, in this part 
of the new world, where tee hath laviteed her hie flings 
;if^i:fi :; greater 'profufipai - The air Is'; very ;:whdldo.ide > iaticl 
the climate very temperate. Poultry and game are in 
.the greatdl abundance, and of an excellent Savour. No- 
part of, 'the 'earth produces^ better' cote ^ The divers, 
lakes, and fea, are every where replete with excellent 
fite. The oxen are here multiplied ,to\fuch a . degree, 

- become necefiary to kill all that are .grow'a, wild 

, on the^hnountains, left they fitould prejudice agriculture 
by their excefiive numbers. 

: This, fertility, however, is not ihe>ctrctimftan€« that 
; ^renders -Guatimala.fi> valuable to':the metropolis.; Spain.' 
has properly no. connexion with 'this colony, but by 

■ means of the indigo (he gets from it. This is far tope- 
rior to what the r eft of America produces* In the cifl* 
tiyafiou of it they employ certain negroes, and a part 
of thofe Indians who have fumvedt the tyranny of their 

. conquerors.' ' The labours of thefe Haves annually fur** 
nifii, to Europe alone, two thoufand five hundred fur* 
roas, which fell, one with another, at Cadix, for 1680 
livres *, This rich production is conveyed upon mules, 
with fame other articles of lefs importance, to the town 
of St Thomas, fituated %ciy leagues from Guatimbt» at 
’ the^xtremity of a vpry deep lake, which Me® ttfelf in 
the. gulf of Honduras. Here tfaefe good® always remain 
. to be exchanged for thofe fent to Europe in veffeLs of a 

■ moderate bulk, which commonly arrive in the months 
of July or Auguft. Their cargo, m reium, coaifts of 

"fome Ikies, caiiia, and farfepariUa, which, is all the tmdc 

t&K 
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that the province of Honduras furnHhes, though it be- 
an hundred and fifty leagues long, and fixty, or four- 
score broad. The reputation it had at fird acquired, 
from its golden mines, was but tranOtory ;■ they funk 

- into total oblivion, after having proved the grave of nearly' 
a million of Indians, The territory they inhabited re- 
mains uncultivated and walk : it is now the poored part 
of all America. Both the people and the lands were 
facrificed to the fearch after gold, and even that gold 
came to nothing. 

* Guatemala nearly furnHhes the whole of thofe 
6,000,000 liyr.es which is the amount of its produc- 
tions, joined to thofe- of Honduras. . The lake on which 
thtfe riches ary-all accumulated- is entirely open, though,- 
it would have been very eafy to have fecured it, from e* 
very attack, , much . the; more . eafily as its- entrance is 
rendered narrow by two high rocks, which project on., 

- each 1 ' fide, : within canon-ihbt. In Call probability 'Spain 
wilB not alter - her conduCf, till The lia-sTufferedTor'her 
negligence 

■ ; - The vdfe Is that fhould undertake this expedition, 
might anchor in ptrfedl fafety in the road. A thoufand. 
hor twelve "hundred men, landingyk.St ^Thomas-,: mights 
\©ro.fr fifteen- leagues of the mountains, where they would 
■. fihd commodioitY roads, - 

way would be aevofs plains that are well peopled, and . 
.plentiful.- 1 'They would -arrive at Guatimala,, which has 
not a fingle foldler,*nor the leaf! fortification* Its forty 
thoufand , fouls, Indians, Negroes, Me decs, and Spani- 
ards, who have never feen a fword, would be Incapable, 
©f the lead refinance. In-order' to fave their Ilvesyiheyv 
: w ©old -deliver up to the enemy the immenfe riclks that 
they have been accumulating for two centuries, which 
would amount at lead to thirty millions f. The troops 
would reimbark with this booty ; and, if they chofe It, 
with hodages that would In fare their retreat. The trade 
of Campeachy would be expofed to the fame iavafion,if 
it were worth the trouble. 

v^:-,,- : ;:Bef#een - the gulfs of Campeachy and Honduras, we t 
find a \great peoiufula, called Jucatan* Though this 
gfcninfula has neither river nor brook, the water is every; 

where.. 
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•yfhttt fo neat to the land, acid Ihclls ate in fudi vaft a*,, 
bundance, that it is evident, that this Immenfe fpaee 
formerly conftitated'part of the fea. When the Spani- 
ards difcovered it, they found few inhabitants there, 
little cultivation, and no metals ; in confequcnce of 
• which it was defpifed. They afterwards found, that 
the trees which grew there were fit for dying $ upon 
which they built the town of Cam peachy, which became 
the mart of this valuable production, from which it re- 
ceived' its name. 

If the tree which furni flies the dye were not fo thick, 
it would not be unlike the white thorn. Its leaves are 
final!, and of a pale green# The in fide, at firft red, be- 
comes black, after the tree has been felled feme time® 
It is only the heart of the tree that gives the black and 
the violet colour. 

Campeachy, in confequence of this ingle article, be- 
came a confiderable market. It received every" year fe* 
veral'Veffels, whofe cargoes were diftributed in the -in- 
land countries, and which took m return wood and me- 
tals, which this' circulation drew thither* Thlrprafpe- 
-rity. was continually augmenting, till the time that- the • 
Errgliih' fettled at Jamaica. 

Amidft the vail numbers of pirates which every day 
lifued from this ifland, which had now become famous* 
many of them iopr- 

der to intercept the vefiels which came there* Tfiefis 
robbers knew fo little of the, value of the wood, which, 
was the only production of the country, that, when 
they found barks laden with it, they took away nothing 
but the iron utenfils. One of them having carried off ■ 
a large vefiei which had nothing rife .hut logwood on 
board, brought it into the Thames, driigoiog only to e- 
quip it as a privateer j when, contrary to his exp«£bi* ! 
tion/he fold, at a very great price, the wood, of which 
he had made fo little account, that he always burnt it 
during his voyage* Since this dtfeovery, the pirates 
who were not fuccefsful at fea, never failed to repair to 
the nver of Champeton, where they put on board tMe 
piles of wood which were always found ranged along 
the Chore. ^ 

The peace of the Ecglifh with Spain having put a 
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Hop to the depredations of tfcefe pirates, feveral of the: 
employed themfelves in cutting Indian wood. Caj 
Qitoche furniihed them at Ml with abundance. 1 
Toon as they perceived it diminiih, they went to fett] 
between Tabafco and the river of Champeton, abot 
lake Trifle, and in Beef I Hand, which is very near i 
In 1675, their numbers amounted to two hundred an 
£xty. Their ardour, whici&at firff was extreme, foe 
relaxed. The habit of idienefs prevailed. As mod t 
them were excellent fhooters, the chace became the; 
ppcdotn inant . pafiion ; and their former inclination t 
plunder was, rekindled in them by this exercife, : The 
. foon began to make Invafions into the Indian towns, th 
. inhabitants. of which they carried .off. The. women the 
■' 1 appointed, to wait on them, and' the men they fold at Js 
inaica or .other Blands. ■ ■ The Spaniard, being' route 
: . Tfom his lethargy by theft enormities, 'furprifed .them i 
of their debaucheries,' and carried them of 
: Moll of them were even taken io : their cottages. The 
were kd pri loners to Mexico, where they ended thei 
days in the mines. 

'. . ' Thofc'who e leaped took: refuge in the' gulf of 'Hot 
: dura.s r where they were joined by fome wandering fre* 
hooters of North America- In procefs of time, the 
, increaftd to fifteen hundred men. The independent an 
plentiful manner in which they lived, rendered the maj 
Ihy country they inhabited agreeable to them. Thei 
lives and their provifions were ft cured by-ftrongii 
trenchments and they confined themfelves to employ 
meats, which their unhappy companions lamented th: 
they had, ever ,negle£M. They only took care not t 
penetrate into the interior part of the country, to ci 
wood‘ 5 without being well armed. ' 

Their mduflry was crowned with the greateft fuccef 
, In reality, the ton of wood, which had been fold as hig 
tfj^glihe hundred livres *, was- infenfibly fallen to a ver 
1 <j|R £frriee ; but what was loll in the price, was camper 
"feted by the greater quantity that was fold. The-pui 
ters delivered up the produce of their labours, either t 
the people of Jamaica, who brought them Madeira' wim 
ftrong liquors, linens, cloths j or to the Engliih cole 
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' ■ North America, which fupplied them with pro- 

ZZTgS&’Zt t* *« , 

of cutting wood was fecured to Great Britain 5 but fl.e 
was not permitted to raife forts, and was even obhged 
to deftroy thofe which had been built. The court of 
'Madrid feldom hath made any conceffions with greater 
Wet than this, of eltabliihmg, m the centre of it, pof- 
feffions, an aaive, powerful, and ambitious nation. But 
there is a method to render even this conceflion aLmoft 

U The” province of Jucatan is divided from north-call 
io fouth-weft, that is, throughout aimoft ns whole ex- 
tent, by a chain of mountains, fo the north of these 
mountains is the bay of Campeachy, whole dry and thir- 
ft V foil produces a wood of lingular quality, which is 
fold at all markets at hear double the priceof that which 
tfce .Eoglifh cut at the fouthern bay of Honduras, where 
■ Xl'dl ; ” Sll fid 0 : if '■ 

kind s : and 'wbich' y : teid» much left #e« ; ' as-tlic cx- 
■ ; preilions' of the treaty, which admit of fame ktttttde. in •• 
their meaning, lead us to ap:preheniG'«at Bfk:»iri4atf:r 
acquired only the ti'0ti of fettling hi thofe pi ticts which 
its fubjeas had ufurped, Spata may put an end to her 
uneafinefs on this point, bYmcomugingiht cutting of 


its own wood, which h more valuable; hi fnlh % 
as to furmlh all Eurdpe with fufKcicncy for their con- 
’ fumption. By this judicious policy* trie' will ruin ’the 
■ EngUih colony, and, without ufmg violence, get pd of 
1 a neighbour much more dangerous than, !he imagines) 
file will then regain an important branch of trade, 1 which, 
for a long time, hath been fo conjiderabiy reduced, that 
Campeachy receives from the mother-country no more 
than a fingle veffel every three or four years, Wh i 
this doe^ not bring away is carried off- IN^ffeta 

t,o VenwCruz, which is the true point ‘^TOldd 
Mexico and Spain. 

Old Vera-Cruz ferved at fxrfl for a mart. This town, 
built and found ed by Cortez, on ihe very fpot where he 
landed, is fituated on a river* which is dry one part of 
the year* but which* in the rainy feafdu* is capable of 
- ' . celdfig 
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receiving the largeft veffels. The danger to which thee 
V ere expofed, in a fituation where nothing defended • 
them againft the violence of the winds, fo common in 
thefe latitudes, induced the fea&en to feek for a better 
Jiielter, which they found eighteen miles lower doom 
on the fame coaft. There they built New Vera-Craz 
ieventy-two leagues diflant from the capital of Mexico. 

New Vera-Cruz is fituated in a climate rendered dit 
agreeable by a burning fun and exceflive beats, and un* 
wholeforae by the continual rains. Dry fands bound it 
on the north, and infeffious marfhes on the weft. Its 
ftreets are ftreight, but the houfes are built of wood. 
No nobility are to be met with here, and the merchants 
always prefer Jiving at Angelos. The fmall number oi 
Spaniards, who are fixed, either by avarice or by indi- 
gence, in this wretched and unwhotefome ftation, 
m a privacy, and with a parftmony, that are unknown 
in all other commercial places. 

; The fortifications of tlie town conftft of a wall, eight ; 
lowers erefled; at certain diftancei, and 'two baft ions, 
which command the fhore* Thefe works, weak in them- 
' ielves, and ill conftru&ed, are in an extremely , ruinous' 
ftate j fo that, for the defence of the place, they depend 
the fortrefs of St Juan de Ulloa, that is built 1 '. 

t^e towp, and at the diftance of a 

mile from it. 

This harbour has the difad vantage bf not being able 
to hold more than thirty or thirty-five velfels, which 
are not always iheltered from the northern winds. The 
only entrance into it is by two canals, which are fo nar- 
row as to admit but one (Up. The approaches alfo are 
rendered dangerous by feveral final! iftands, which the 
Spaniards call Cayos, and by a great number of rocks 
between wind and water, almoft impreceptable. Thefe 
obftacles, which they deemed infurmountable, except . 
from a perfect knowledge of the (pot, acquired after 
■;:inj|tiy :: years' experience, having been .overcome, by ,ce'r-.,; 
tain defperate pirates, who forprlfed the, place in 1712, 
they ere< 5 led towers on the fhore, where vigilant cent!- 
'continually kept guard for the copamon fafety. 

! ,I^|s into this wretched harbour, which is properly the 
only one in the gulf, that the fleet, wfaefe deilinadon 
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& to furaifli Mexico with European merchandize, ar- 
rives* It is fitted out. at Cadiz, every two, three, or 
four years, according as oceafions and clrcumffahces re- 
quire* It ordinarily confifls of fifteen or twenty mer- 
chant (Lips, and is efcorted by two men of war, or a 
greater number, if requifite. 

'•“Wines, brandies, and oils, conflitute the mofl bulky 
part of the cargo* Gold and fiiver fluffs, gold and fil- 
x£t lace, cloths, linen, fdks, laces, hats, jewels, diamonds, 
and fpices, compofe the riche il: part. 

* The fleet fets out from Europe in the month of July, 
but at the lateff in the beginning of Augufl. in order to 
r #oid the dangers which it would incur from the vio- 
lence of the north wind in the open fen, efpeciallyat the 
finding places, if it fet fail in any 'other Tcafon.. In 'its; ■ 
* pafiage, it takes in iefrefhments -at' Porto Rico, and re- 
pairs to Vera-Cruz, from whence its cargo is carried to 
■Xala.pa., In this town, which is fituated twelve leagues 
from the harbour, on the back of a mountain, and com- 
modiouily; built, ' is-held a fair, which is; limited ,■ by. the . 
laws,*" to fix weeks | but which fomelimes is prolonged, 
at the Toll citation of the merchants: of the country, or; 
thole of Spain* The proportion of metals to merchan- 
dize, is what determines the gain or lofs of exchan- 
ges* If one of thefe obje&s is in greater abundance 
than the ©they* great prejudice refults to the feller or 
ouyeiv'. . Formerly, ..the royal treafure was fent from the 
capital to Vera-Cruz, to wait arrival of the fleet 
there \ but fince this key of the new world was pillaged 
oy pirates, in 1683, it waits the arrival of the Ihips, 
and Hops at Angelos,' which is only thirty-live leagues 
diftant. ' 

When the bufinefs is finifheS, the gold, fiiver, cochi- 
neal, leather, vanilla, logwood, and feme goods of in- 
considerable value, which Mexico furnilhcs, are put on 
board. The fleet then dire£k its courfe for' the Savan- 
na, where, after being joined by feme regifter fhips dtf- 
patched to different ports, it arrives at ’ Cadiz, by, the 
channel of Bahama. 

In the interval between the one licet and the other, - 
the court of .Spain Tends out two men of war, which* 
they cad Azogues ? to carry to Vera-Cruz the quickfilver 
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ifcai I* seceSary for working ihe mines of Mexico. The 

^ckfiber was originally drawn from Peru; but the 
commiffions were fo uncertain, fo flow, and ■& W«m t ! 
ly attended with fraud, that, in 1734, it was judged 
*aore expedient to fend it From Europe. The mln« of 
Guadalcanal at firft : furniflied them with the means. 
Thefe were afterwards forfaken, for the richer mines of 
Atmeda m Eitramadura. The Azogues, to which they 
sometimes join two or three merchant fliips, which can 
only carry the fruits of Spain, are laden, in return, with 
the produce of thole goods that have been fold fince 
the departure of the fleet, or of thofe which had been 
delivered on credit. 

If any arrears ftill remain, they are commonly brought 
hack by the ships of war which Spain builds at the Ha* 
▼anna, and which always oafs to Vrn.C.m* 
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